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SPOT  NEWS AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS.  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


Foreign  advertisers  in  Chicago  focus  on  the  Tribune 
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You  see  Indian  saris  on  State  Street  today . . .  Japan¬ 
ese  businessmen  on  Michigan  Avenue.  Ships  from 
many  nations  ply  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  Chi¬ 
cago...  jets  depart  daily  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  just  the  past  few  years,  Chicago  has  exploded 
into  international  prominence  eis  the  new  world’s 
newest  world  trade  center. 

Here  is  a  market  rich  in  sales  opportunities  for 
sellers  from  every  nation.  To  develop  them  fully, 
no  other  advertising  medium  is  so  well  equipped  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  reaches  the  most  people . . . 
carries  the  most  advertising... and  sells  the  most 
goods  and  services. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  Tribune’s  sales  impact  is 
the  way  134  foreign  advertisers  in  Chicago  bought 
space  in  1961 .  Out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $1 ,592,000, 
they  spent  more  than  8  out  of  every  10  dollars  in 
the  Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  are  a  foreign  manufacturer  seek¬ 
ing  new  markets  to  enter.  Or  p)erhap6  a  domestic 
producer  considering  where  best  to  expand.  Either 
way,  Chicago— and  the  Chicago  Tribune— have 
what  it  takes  to  produce  profits  for  you. 


CHICA60  TRIBUNE 
>1,286,000 

81% 


19% 


134  Advertisers  of  Foreign  Goods  and  Services 


Expenditures  in  Chicago  Newspapers^1961 


Coming  Sunday,  July  22,  1962 

International  Trade  Fair 
Issue  of  the 

Chicago  Tribune  Magazine 

Published  in  conjunction  with  the  4th  annual  Chi¬ 
cago  International  Trade  Fair  (July  25-Aug.  12),  this 
colorful  rotogravure  magazine  offers  an  exceptional 
advertising  opportunity.  Call  a  Tribune  representa¬ 
tive  for  complete  information. 

Closing  ^MONDAY,  June  11  for  COLOR 
dales:  jFRIDAY,  June  22  for  MONOTONE 
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WOOD  INTRODUCES  A  NEW 
TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE! 


Best  story  strip  of  the  year 

...  is  Doiidi!  The  award  made  at  the  1962  convention  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  was  presented  to  Gus  Edson  (left)  and  Irwin  Hasen  (right),  the 
strip’s  creators,  by  Bill  Holman  (center),  president  of  the  Society  and  creator 
of  Smokey  Stover.  Both  Dondi  and  Smokey  Stover  are  distributed  by  CT-NYN. 
We  bow  with  pleasure! 

Dondi  has  been  a  sensation  since  the  start  .  .  .  warm,  human,  appealing. 

Now  he’s  about  to  begin  a  new  adventure — which  will  lead  him  to  Europe, 
of  his  birth.  By  mistake  he  gets  to  Paris  instead  of  Rome.  And  goes  on  the 
joining  up  with  a  touring  carnival. 

For  the  benefit  of  Dondi’s  newer  readers,  a  nicely  contrived  story 
retells  his  origin. 

CT-NYN  delivers  the  best!  You’ll  want  to  get  in  on  the  start  of  the 
new  Dondi  sequence — beginning  the  week  of  May  21.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire  or  write — right  away! 

^  ChicagoTribune-Ne w Y ork  News  Syndicate,  Inc 

1  220  E!ast  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


6 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  89‘er  Inn,  Oklahoma 
City. 

6-12 — International  Federation  of  Journalists.  World  Congress.  Vienna. 

8-9 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

10-12 — Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Rainbow  Club,  Baldwin,  Mich. 

10- 13 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

11- 12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I,  Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11- 13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  RItz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

12 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

12 — Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

12- 13 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Birmingham. 

13- 15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Roanoke 
Hotel,  Roanoke.  Va. 

13-16— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

15 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

15- 18 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers,  Paris. 

16 —  International  Press  Institute,  I  Ith  annual  assembly,  Paris. 

16 —  Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets  Recognition  Dinner,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel.  Springfield.  III. 

17 —  Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets,  Publishers  meeting,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 18— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Hotel  Cascadlan.  We¬ 
natchee,  Wash. 

18- 19 — Wisconsin  AP  Association,  Mead  Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

18-19 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park, 
Pa. 

18- 19 — City  Editors  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

19 —  Florida  AP  Association,  Holiday  Lodge,  Panama  City. 

19 — North  Carolina  UPl  Newspapers,  Manger  Motor  Inn,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

19-20 — North  Dakota  AP  Newspaper  members,  Dickinson,  N.  D. 

19-20 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas. 

19- 20 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association  Research  Seminar,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

20- 21 — Kansas  AP  Members'  Association,  Lassen  Hotel.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

20- 22 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Spring  Con¬ 
ference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

21- 22 — SNPA,  Newspaper  Executives'  Clinic,  New  Orleans. 

21-June  I — API  Editors  Seminar  (under  75,000),  Columbia  Unlv.,  New 
York. 

24 —  New  Jersey  AP,  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  Shrewsbury. 

25- 26 — Missouri  AP  Members'  Association,  Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

25- 26 — Utah-ldaho  AP  Members  Association.  Hotel  Boise,  Boise,  Idaho. 

26 —  Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Hamilton  Lake  Country  Club, 
Saugatuck. 

26-27 — South  Dakota  AP  newspaper  members,  Yankton,  S.D. 

26- 27 — Ohio  AP  newspaper  members.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

27- 31 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association.  Sheraton-Park 


“You’re  an  airline  co-pilot  living 
in  Somerset  and  flying  out  of 
Idlewild  Airport  in  New  York. 
What  better  way  to  commute 
to  work  than  by  tooling  your 
own  seaplane  out  of  the  back¬ 
yard?” 


A  LEAD  WITH 
LOTS  OF  AIR 
AROUND  IT 


“I  hate  to  drive,”  says  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
so  he  commutes  between  Somerset,  Mass. 
(15  miles  from  Providence)  and  New  York 
dsO  miles  away)  by  seaplane.  He  likes, 
obviously,  the  advantages  of  southern  New 
England  with  its  protected  waterways  that 
harbor  thousands  of  fish,  swimmers  and 
boatsmen  as  well  as  seaplanes.  A  good  local 
story  of  one  of  America’s  great  water 
playgrounds  and  another  example  of  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  bringing  the 
news  to  New  England . . .  with  character . . . 
competence . . .  color! 


JUNE 


1-2 — Alaska  AP  Association,  Seattle.  Wash. 

4-15 — API  Management-Costs  Seminar  (under  75.000).  Columbia  Unlv., 
New  York. 

7-10 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Lake  Texoma  Lodge,  Okla. 

10-13 — Kent  State  University.  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism.  Kent,  Ohio. 

10-13 — Production  Management  Conference  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
jointly  with  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel.  .Phila¬ 
delphia. 

10-14— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

14 — ANPA  Newspaper  Offset  Conference  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Just  two  of  the  many  checks  that  are  made  to  insure 
the  highest  quality  in  Micro  Photo  NEWSPAPER 
microfilm  .  .  . 

Above,  Mary  McConnell  densitizes  negative 
microfilm  as  she  has  been  doing  at  Micro  Photo 
for  seven  years. 

Below,  Blanche  Bole,  head  inspector  for  thirteen 
years,  and  the  staff  of  film  inspectors  check  film 
before  shipment  for  readability,  contrast,  and 
sharpness. 


1700  SHAW  AVENUE 

CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

VENUE  IN 

>  OHIO  I  IN  Wl 


OF  THE  NATIONWIDE  CIRCULATION  TOTAL  OF  59,261,464’ 


MICRO  PHOTO’S  BUSINESS  IS  NEWSPAPERS 

every  month. 


*As  of  Jan.  15,  1962.  there  were  1,761  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  daily  circulation  of  59,261,464, 
based  on  the  Sept.  30,  1961  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  Bust  OtTice  Statements. 


We  microfilm  over  2,000,000  pages  of  newspapers 


WE  ARE  NEWSPAPER  MICROFILMING  SPECIALISTS  We  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  microfilming  NEWSPAPERS.  Our  business  was  built  on  the 
exacting  technique  of  NEWSPAPER  microfilming  which  is  completely 
different  from  regular  commercial  microfilming. 


The  continued  growth  and  success  of  Micro 
Photo  NEWSPAPER  microfilming  over  the 
years  has  depended  and  will  always  depend 
on  sufjerior  quality.  Micro  Photo  men  and 
women  are  imbued  with  the  concept  of  qual¬ 
ity,  and  we  can  think  of  no  better  guarantee 
for  the  continued  high  quality  of  our  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  microfilm  than  the  demonstrated 
ability  of  these  men  and  women  who  0|)erate 
the  finest  machines  and  processes. 


WE  PRODUCE  NEWSPAPER  quality  microfilm 

NEWSPAPER  microfilming  is  done  for  posterity  and  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  quality.  Micro  Photo’s  filming,  processing  and  storage 
are  all  of  archival  quality  and  meet  or  exceed  all  standards  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  archival  microfilming  and  negative  storage. 


MICRO  PHOTO’S 


NEWSPAPER 
microfilming  i 
customers  I 
account  for. . . 


40,034,4 
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Requiem  For  Tti'o  Reporters 

(Bruce  Rae  and  Kuhm‘11  Porter  of  the  D/eic  York  Timrs) 

For  fifty  years,  they  shared  a  single  fcoal: 

To  tell  H'hat  happened  in  the  simplest  nay, 

To  tell  it  fairly,  and  to  tell  it  whole. 

To  give  each  side,  each  principal  his  say. 

They  had  to  deal  with  truths  of  many  kinds; 

They  had  to  gauge  each  ology  and  ism; 

The  news,  converging  on  their  agile  minds, 

(jime  out  like  starlight  shattereti  on  a  prism. 

Kach  spurred  young  men — as  hero  more  than  hrother; 

Both  had  a  deep  and  stubborn  sense  of  craft. 

One  could  be  sharp,  unsparing.  Like  the  other. 

He  always  had  a  reason  when  he  laughed. 

Being  the  best,  each  was  none  lesser’s  kin. 

Recently,  the  same  Editor  railed  them  in. 

—Milton  Bracker 

News  Staff,  J\eic  York  Times 

— Editor  Rebecca  F.  Gross.  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 
writes:  “Reading  your  contributions  on  the  various  terms  for 
‘filler’  matter,  I  do  not  see  the  term  which  was  used  in  the 
office  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  when  I  was  working  there 
as  a  college  student  about  1929.  The  name  for  it  was  ‘punjaub’ 
for  which  I  could  find  no  etymological  justification  when  1 
inquired  where  the  word  came  from.  The  older  people  said  it 
was  just  what  it  had  been  called  for  years  so  I  spent  some 
of  my  time  in  the  morgue  pasting  up  ‘punjaub’  when  the 
regular  man  was  off  duty.  I  have  always  wondered  whether 
this  was  a  unique  term  coined  by  someone  on  the  Inquirer  in 
the  dark  ages,  or  whether  other  newspapers  used  it  too.”  And 
Day  Managing  EMitor  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  New  IJaven 
(Conn.)  Register,  writes:  “At  the  Register  we  call  that  filler 
stuff— SPARE.” 


^^reaches'the  important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  neir  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  note  under  iray 
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an  t niixilitoH  iioimlatiou 
of  onr  (I  01  ill  ion 
rliolks  op  aooo/il  rrlail 
s(il(  s  of  aloiost 
a  hillioo  (tod  a  half 
dollars  a  ip  ar. 
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— It  was  a  busy  night  on  the  news  desk  working  on  the  combined 
ISew  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  Journal-Courier  Saturday  Special 
edition  with  steel  and  other  big  stories  breaking.  The  wire  editor 
held  up  a  long  telegraph  story  about  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Under  head 
of  “Liz  Squeezed  Out,’’  this  was  run  on  the  front  page:  “Editor* 
Note:  Due  4o  an  abundance  of  legitimate  news,  there  is  no  Eliza¬ 
beth  Taylor-Richard  Burton  story  in  today’s  Saturday  Special.” 
“Never  did  we  get  more  mileage  out  of  a  one-inch  squib,”  com¬ 
mented  Alvin  V.  Sizer,  Saturday  managing  editor.  “Telephone 
calls  came  in.  So  did  postcards  and  letters  in  100%  approval. 
Both  AP  and  UPI  picked  up  the  item  and  many  papers  commented 
on  it  editorially.  It  was  in  Hedda  Hopper’s  column  and  Senator 
Bartlett  of  Alaska  had  it  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sometimes,  it  seems,  it  pays  not  to  print  the  news. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1962 


Amazing  l)pcause  only  11  cities  in  the  U.S.A.  have  a  Sunday  newspaper  larg¬ 
er  than  Atlanta’s.  Circulation  r)(K).338;  the  South’s  largest.  Represented  by 

Kelly  Smith  Co  The  AtlRiita  Journal  and  Constitution 
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SYRACUSE  MARKET 


You  reach  it  all  with 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 


Here  s  how  you  blanket  it  with 
SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS: 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230.692— Sunday  Herald-American  210.123 
Sunday  Post  Standard  102.388 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Think  Big  .  .  .  Call  ar  write  for  further  informotion 


(Statistical  Source— SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1962) 


The 

SYRACUSE 

NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-AMERICAN  SundiY 
HERALD-JOURNAL  Evening 
THE  POST'ST&NDARD  Morning  &  Sunday 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE—  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


No  other  combination  of  media  in  the  area 
will  do  a  comparable  job  at  comparable  cost. 


Here's  your  market: 

over  1.5-million  people  with  over  $3-billion  an¬ 
nual  buying  power,  in  a  15-county  area  that 
covers  ’/3  of  New  York  State  and  includes 
America’s  Number  One  Test  Market. 


100%  coverage  in  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County.  90% 
in  the  three-county  Syracuse  Metropolitan  area.  Up  to 
76%  in  the  12  surrounding  counties.  And  you  get  regional 
coverage  with  locEdized  impact! 


It  happens  easily — effectively — 
economically-with  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


And  only  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Significant  Statement 

^~V\E  of  the  most  signifuant  statements  about  ne\\sj>a|)ers  to  come 
out  of  last  week’s  publishers’  conventions  was  placed  “on  tlie 
record’’  but  newer  uttereil.  It  was  included  in  the  advance  text  of  the 
s|)eeth  by  Attorney  Cieneral  Robert  F.  Kennedy  liefore  the  Asstniated 
Press  luncheon.  Fhe  text  was  released  to  reporters  but  not  spoken 
verbatim  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

W’e  Itelieve  Mr.  Kennetly’s  opening  comment  in  that  preparetl  talk 
is  significant  not  only  l)ecause  of  what  is  said  but  who  said  it.  Knowing 
how  the  Kennedy  administration  attempts  to  coordinate  the  publisheil 
views  of  its  spokesmen  the  following  wortls,  therefore,  reflett  the 
opinion  of  the  administration  and  not  just  the  attorney  general  about 
the  im}X)rtance  of  newspapers  in  the  life  of  a  free  tountiw : 

“I  am  grateful  for  your  invitation  to  Ije  here  totlay  l)etause  I  ha\e  a 
high  regard  for  newspa|>ermen  who  accept  their  res|x)nsibility  to  probe 
tirelessly  for  the  truth. 

“I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  ncwspaj>ermen  are  self-appointed  judges  of 
what’s  right  or  wrong,  or  what’s  gxKnl  or  batl.  Hut  1  believe  in  and 
greatly  admire  those  who  are  comj)etent  to  seek  the  truth  and  inform 
the  jieople.  In  my  opinion,  the  newspajjers  are  etpial  to  the  courts — 
and  sometimes  ahead  of  the  courts — in  our  system — in  protecting  the 
j)eople’s  fundamental  rights. 

“Since  my  recent  trip  around  the  world,  I  am  even  more  aware  ol 
the  tremendous  role  that  a  free  press  plays  in  a  free  society,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  that  newspa|jers  make  a  concerted  effort  to  get  the 
truth  to  the  jjeople  . . .’’ 


Disappearing  Daily  Question 

Critics  of  newspapers  like  to  jx)int  to  the  occasional  demise  or 
merger  of  a  large  metropolitan  paper  as  proof  of  their  (ontention 
that  newspa|)ers  are  ilisappearing  and  no  longer  necessary.  Newer  tlo 
they  acknowledge  that  while  we  are  losing  weak  paj)ers  those  remain¬ 
ing  are  growing  bigger  and  stronger.  Fhe  trend  is  not  confined  to  the 
U.S.  A  release  from  the  Swedish  Information  Service  states  the  numbei 
of  tlaily  newspa|)ers  in  Sweden  was  182  in  I9()l  with  combinetl  cirt  u- 
lations  of  3,8r)9,9()()  and  average  cirtulation  jx'r  pa|X?r  of  21,2(13.  In 
19")!  there  were  2-10  daily  papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  3,171,009 
copies,  average  circulation  was  about  14,000  copies. 

In  the  L'.S.  we’ve  done  lx.‘tter  than  that:  we  actuallv  have  more 
dailies  than  we  had  17  years  ago  (1,741  compared  to  1,7(11)  and  our 
total  (  irculation  has  risen  by  almost  1.7,000,000  copies. 


liehttiil.  hoir  gtmd  and  lunc  plfa\tinl  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dtcell  together  in  unity! 
—Psalm,  CWXni;  /. 
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DEATH'S  HEADLINE 

Russell.  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Short  Takes 

During:  the  campaigrning,  Senator 
George  Smathers  has  made  frequent 
trips,  to  the  state,  usually  to  address 
major  fatherings.  —  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Florida  Titnes-Union. 

• 

A  bi-racial  urban  renewal  committee 
agreed  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  slum  clearance  program  at  a 
picnic  hearing. — Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

• 

Van  Heflin  w'atches  a  girl  fish  as  he 
arrives  in  Key  West.  —  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

• 

A  rumble  over  a  set  of  nude  drawings 
by  a  local  artist  has  jarred  the  palette 
and  pant  brush  set  here.  —  .Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune. 

• 

Four  stiff  members  and  two  employees 
recently  has  been  employed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California’s  Los  Alamos  Scien¬ 
tific  Laboratory.  —  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  ISSUE 

Congratulations  on  your  Pre-C!onvention 
Number.  Having  been  a  regular  reader  of 
E&P  since  1910  or  1912  when  the  late 
James  VI  right  Brown  first  took  over,  I  can 
affirm  that  this  is  the  most  comprehensive 
issue  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  read.  A 
wealth  of  interesting  background  material 
is  skillfully  blended  with  up-to-date  news¬ 
paper  news  in  keeping  with  your  usual 
efficiency. 

Incidentally,  in  the  early  1920s.  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
News.  I  was  one  of  the  first  smaller-city 
ad  men  to  start  a  regular  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  in  E&P,  a  program  still  followed  by 
Eugene  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Star  and 
News.  One  of  my  criticisms  of  newspaper 
publishers  over  the  years  has  l)een  their 
failure  to  utilize  the  newspaper  trade  press 
to  its  fidlest  extent  in  the  promotion  of 
their  business. 

Frxnk  T.  Carroll 

El  Centro.  Calif. 

«  «  * 

FREE  PRESS  CONCEPT 

1  have  noticed  a  few  cases  in  which  edi¬ 
tors.  protesting  against  proposed  postal 
increases,  have  announced  they  will  dis¬ 
continue  carrying  information  or  news  of 
Covernment  activities. 

Your  issue  of  .\pril  7  carried  such  an 
announcement  by  the  W  arren  Times  Mir¬ 
ror.  This  paper  has  discontinued  savings 
Inind  ads  and  Post  Office  releases  which 
do  not  directly  affect  postal  personnel. 

I  am  sure  your  professional  readers 
recognize  such  decisions  mean  either: 

1.  This  type  of  material  should  not  have 
l)een  used  in  the  past  because  use  of  hand¬ 
outs  and  puff  notices  do  not  build  good 
newspapers. 

2.  Decisions  to  use  or  not  use  material 
depending  on  its  source  (rather  than  on 
its  value  to  the  community)  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  concept  of  a  free  press. 
Since  the  concept  of  a  free  press  is  the 
basis  on  which  certain  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  (including  low  postal  rates)  are 
postulated,  it  would  seem  that  by  under¬ 
mining  the  concept  the  editor  weakens 
his  right  to  the  privileges. 

Ralph  W.  Nicholson 

Washington.  D.  C. 

(  Mr.  Nicholson  is  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  He  is  a  former  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive.  Ralph  Nicholson, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  AN  PA  Postal 
Affairs  Committee,  is  publisher  of  the 
Dothan  Eagle  in  Alabama.) 

*  *  * 

UNAGE  IN  WEEKLIES 

Several  recent  articles  in  E&P  have 
dealt  with  the  plan  to  compile  newspaper 
advertising  statistics  in  terms  of  dollar 
volume  rather  than  agate  lines.  This  is 
expected  to  make  the  newspaper  medium 
show  up  better  in  competition  with  other 
media  and  I  heartily  endorse  this  proposal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  to  bring  up  another  unresolved 
problem  which  mitigates  against  the  best 
“image"  of  the  newspaper  business  as  a 
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live  advertising  medium.  I  refer  to  the 
figures  compiled  annually  by  McCann 
Erickson  which  consistently  present  an  in¬ 
complete  total  for  the  newspaper  medium. 
These  figures  are  widely  quotetl  among 
advertising  people,  used  in  College  teach¬ 
ing.  and  get  considerable  . publicity  among 
the  general  public. 

The  s<vcalled  “newspaper"  figure  always 
used  pertains  only  to  daily  newspapers. 
Advertising  placed  in  weekly  newspapers 
is  buried  under  the  “miscellaneous"  cate¬ 
gory.  Various  rough  estimates  indicate  that 
the  total  advertising  volume  of  weeklies 
lies  somewhere  between  $200,000,000  and 
$250,000,000.  This  means  that  the  actual 
total  of  newspaper  ad  volume  each  year  is 
about  four  billion  dollars.  A  segment  of 
the  newspaper  business,  whose  volume  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  total  “Outdoor"  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  is  ignored. 

Until  such  time  as  the  weeklies  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  newspaper  medium,  there 
is  no  valid  comparison  possible  among  the 
different  media.  We  could  suggest  that 
all  radio  stations  which  operate  in  the 
daytime  only  should  be  dropped  from  the 
figure  for  Radio;  or  we  could  suggest  that 
television  channels  assigned  to  markets 
below  a  certain  size,  should  be  dropped 
from  the  Television  figure;  or  we  could 
suggest  that  magazines  which  publish  less 
frequently  than  fortnightly,  should  be 
dropped  from  the  magazine  figure.  Any 
one  of  these  three  proposals  is  no  more 
foolish  than  to  allow  the  newspaper  figure 
to  stand,  when  one  big  segment  of  the 
newspaper  business  is  arbitrarily  excluded. 

The  division  of  all  newspapers  into  two 
very  arbitrary  categories  does  not  make 
sense  in  the  modern  marketing  picture. 
While  meaning  no  injustice  to  the  small 
daily,  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  South 
Haven  Michigan  Daily  Tribune  with  3.285 
circulation  in  a  town  of  6,149,  is  part  of 
the  major  medium  called  “Newspaper,” 
while  the  Lapeer  County  Press,  with  a 
circulation  of  10,739  in  a  city  of  6.160,  is 
an  insignificant  medium  whose  figures  are 
not  counted  as  part  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Does  this  make  sense? 

William  Haight 
I  Mr.  Haight  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  College  of  Communications 
Arts  at  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.) 

*  *  * 

WANTS  TO  BUY 

An  article,  in  the  Winter  1961  edition  of 
Journalism  Quarterly,  by  Raymond  B. 
Nixon  and  Jean  Ward,  points  out  that  the 
number  of  chain  newspapers  grew  from 
319  in  1940  to  560  in  1960.  This  means 
that  roughly  one-third  of  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  now  in  absentee  group  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  proportion  is  growing. 

Group  ownership,  per  se,  is  not  evil,  and 
perhaps  good  business  makes  it  profitable. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  will  continue  to 
search  for  a  small  daily  and  hopes  that 
home-owned  newspapers  will  not  vanish 
completely. 

Jonathan  Marshall 

Eugene,  Oregon. 
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International  Edition.  More  and  more  they 


are  using  its  advertising  effectiveness  to 


The  International  Edition  of  The  New  York 
Times  leads  all  American  publications  in 
Europe  in  advertising.  Last  year  it  topped 
its  nearest  competitor  in  display  linage  by 
18.2%.  It  continues  to  build  its  lead  in  1962 
with  a  first-quarter  gain  of  32,091  lines 
over  1961,  while  the  competition  showed 
an  increase  of  only  23,172  lines  in  the  same 
period. 


This  is  the  way  marketers  are  showing  their 
confidence  in  the  sell-ability  of  The  Times 


make  their  goods  and  services  move  in 
European  markets. 


Find  out  firsthand  how  the  International 
Edition  can  give  your  overseas  selling  pro¬ 
gram  motion  and  force.  Write  International 
Edition  Advertising  Dept.,  The  New  York 
Times,  229  West  43  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.,  or  37,  rue  Caumartin,  Paris  9e, 

Pranz-o  - — 

iMSM  ■> 


Base  your  overseas  selling  on  this 

leadership 
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Foreign  Ad  Agencies  Eye 
U.S.  Market  for  Clients 


Interest  Voiced  in  Learning 
More  About  Available  Media 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Whitc  Si  LPHi  R  Springs,  W.Va. 

Within  the  next  few  years, 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  sharing  in  the  inter¬ 
national  explosion  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  now  underway 
throughout  the  Free  World. 

That  was  the  consensus  of 
foreign  advertising  executives 
inteniewed  here  from  a  total  of 
90  representatives  of  agencies  in 
40  countries  who  participated 
in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
.\merican  Association  Agencies 
last  week.  They  were  guests  of 
the  4-A  as  part  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Second  International 
Meeting  of  Advertising  Leaders. 

Many  of  the  foreign  agency 
executives  said  they  had  clients 
abroad  with  consumer  products 
they  would  like  to  place  in  the 
U.S.  market.  They  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  all  they  could 
about  media  in  this  countiy. 

Among  those  contacted  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  intemational  advertising’s 
growth  to  U.S.  newspapers 
were;  Francis  Elvinger,  pi’esi- 
dent,  Elvinger  S.A.,  Pai'is;  W. 
A.  Messenger,  chairman,  Sawaixl 
Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  Ar¬ 
mando  D’.Almeida,  president  of 
Inter-Americana  de  Publicidade, 
S.A.,  Rio  de  .laneiro;  and  Elma 
Kelly,  managing  director  of 
Cathay  Limited,  Hong  Kong. 

Common  Market 

Key  to  intemational  advertis¬ 
ing’s  future  on  the  European 
scene  is  the  Common  Market — 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg.  Formed  in  1957, 
it  is  a  complex  pool  of  its  mem¬ 
bers’  resources  that  are  fortified 
by  a  common  tariff  wall  within 
which  goods,  ser\  ices,  labor  and 
capital  enjoy  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment. 

The  Common  Market  offers 
the  U.S.,  in  the  long  run,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  market  for 
American  products.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1960  the  U.S.  sold 


about  $3.8  billion  of  its  exports, 
or  19%  of  the  total,  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

However,  the  Common  Market 
is  going  to  prove  to  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Overseas  manufac¬ 
turers  are  tapping  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  with  their  pi-oducts,  and  at 
cheaper  prices. 

Britain  has  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Common  Market 
and  predictions  are  that  the  way 
economic  integration  is  moving 
ahead  in  Europe,  within  five 
years  there  will  be  a  single  mass 
market  of  10  countries  and  250,- 
000,000  people,  compared  with 
the  current  six  nations  and  170,- 
000,000  people.  Also  predicted 
is  a  possibility  that  within  five 
years  the  U.S.  will  find  it  neces- 
•sary  to  have  strong  trade  ties 
with  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Elvinger  said  the  acid 
test  of  the  Common  Market  will 
be  establishment  of  a  common 
or  interchangeable  currency,  and 
at  least  a  common  labor  and 
fiscal  legislation.  “This  asoect  of 
the  question,”  he  said,  “has 
many  political  implications  and 
will  oblige  all  the  member  coun¬ 
tries  to  give  up  an  impoitant 
part  of  their  sacrosanct  national 
sovereignty.  And  as  eveiybody 
sovereignty. 

“As  to  the  possible  entrance  of 
some  of  tbe  Free  Trade  Area 
countries  into  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  I  would  say  that  it  is  already 
a  fantastically  difficult  task  to 
harmonize  the  politico-economic 
conditions  of  six  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Any  newcomer — the  big¬ 
ger,  the  worse — w’ho  will  enter 
this  association  with  his  own 
legitimate  requirements  based 
on  his  owTi  political,  economic 
and  social  conditions,  will  com¬ 
plicate  this  task  and  possibly 
render  it  impossible,”  Mr.  El¬ 
vinger  said. 

Asked  about  advertising  and 
advertising  media  in  the  Com- 
m  o  n  Market,  Mr.  Elvinger 
pointed  out  that  it  is  “a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  market  and  seldom  al¬ 
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lows  a  uniform  ad  approach.” 

Media  differ  from  one  country 
to  another.  In  Germany  and 
Italy,  there  are  only  regional 
dailies,  whereas  in  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  dailies  have  a  national  cir¬ 
culation.  In  France,  some  Paris 
dailies,  because  of  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  capital,  have  a 
spillover  of  30%  outside  of  the 
Paris  metropolitan  area. 

I^ianguage  Barriers 

“Media  circulation  is,  of 
course,  determined  by  language 
areas,”  Mr.  Elvinger  explain^. 
“Thus,  on  account  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  barriers,  there  are  no 
common  media  for  the  whole 
Common  Market.”  He  added 
that  Life,  Time,  and  Newsweek 
magazines,  and  the  continental 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  the  International 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
circulate  all  over  the  Common 
Market  in  certain  strata  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  there  exists  national 
editions  of  the  Render's  Digest. 

The  French  agency  executive 
further  obsened  that  many 
media  overflow  across  the  fron¬ 
tiers  along  language  and  cul¬ 
tural  currents. 

“Grossly,  10%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Common  ^larket  maga¬ 
zines  spillover  into  adjoining 
countries,”  he  said.  “Thus, 
Paris-Mat  eh,  the  French  maga¬ 
zine  with  a  circulation  of  1,.300,- 
000,  has  an  oveidlow  of  300,000, 
of  which  95,000  copies  go  to 
Belgium.  Marie-Clnire,  a  wom¬ 
an’s  magazine  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,000,000,  has  an  over¬ 
flow  of  which  83,000  go  into 
Belgium.” 

Mr.  Elvinger  said  some  media 
are  non-existent  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example,  there  is  no 
commercial  radio  or  tv  in 
France,  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  because  of  political  rea¬ 
sons,  However,  private  stations 
have  been  establishes!  in  Lux¬ 
embourg,  the  Saar  Territory, 
Monaco  and  Andorra  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  broadcasting 
commercials  to  the  audiences  in 
neighboring  countries.  There 
even  exists  a  “private  station,” 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


Hideo  Yothida 


JaiHtnese  Import  Ads 
Grow  in  U.S.  Media 

Advertising  to  promote  the 
sale  of  Japanese  imports  in  the 
United  States  now  amounts  to 
an  estimated  $150,000  a  month 
from  one  agency  alone. 

By  next  year  it  should  be  three 
to  four  times  that  much,  Hideo 
Yoshida,  president  of  Dentsu 
Advertising  Ltd.,  forecast  in  an 
interview  this  week.  From  all 
agencies,  Mr.  Yoshida  estimated 
Japanese  money  being  invested 
in  U.S.  media  at  $5,400,000  a 
year.  Many  Japanese  clients 
advertise  locally  through  their 
distributors  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Yoshida  said. 

The  present  investment  comes 
from  about  100  advertisers.  In 
the  case  of  Dentsu  the  ads  are 
for  watches,  food,  automobiles, 
cameras,  and  radios.  Included 
are  Toyota  Motors,  Canon, 
Konica  and  Riken  cameras, 
Hitachi  and  Matsushita  radios 
and  tv  sets;  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tuna  Fish  Association. 

$6  Million  a  Year 

“The  number  is  bound  to 
increase,  and  rapidly,  because  of 
the  economic  situation  in  Japan,” 
Mr.  Yoshida  said.  “We  are  a 
small  country  with  a  large  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  economy  is  based  on 
importing  raw  materials,  proc¬ 
essing  them  into  goods,  and 
exporting  them.  U.S.  tariffs  are 
not  now  unreasonably  high  and 
our  hope  is  that  we  can  continue 
to  find  a  market  for  Japanese 
products  in  your  country.” 

The  business  between  the  two 
countries  handled  by  Dentsu 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Donnelly  Up 
To  General 
Manager  Job 

George  E.  lionnelly  this  week 
become  general  manager  of  the 
X<’W  York  \eirs  and  \V.  L. 
(Tex)  James  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  F.  M.  Flynn,  president 
and  publisher. 

Mr.  Donnelly  succeeded  Philip 
B.  Stephens,  who  retired  when 
Mr.  Stephens  liecame  general 
manafjer  in  1955,  Mr.  Donnelly 
moved  up  from  assistant  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  business  manager. 
Mr.  James  followed  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly  into  the  post  of  assistant. 

No  appointment  has  been 
made  to  the  post  of  business 
manager.  Mr.  James,  besides 
being  executive  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  will  become  acting 
circulation  manager,  when  the 
retirement  of  William  Welko- 
witz  becomes  effective  June  1. 

A  1936  graduate  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologj',  Mr.  Donnelly  started 
with  the  News  in  1938  in  the 
mechanical  superintendent’s  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  James,  also  a  graduate  of 
MIT,  joined  the  News  in  1940. 

• 

^  ortliy  Indicted 
On  Passport  Cliargc 

William  Worthy  Jr.,  Negro 
free-lance  newsman,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  New  York  this  week 
on  an  indictment  by  a  Federal 
Gland  Jurj^  in  Miami  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  without  a  valid  passport. 

He  is  charged  with  coming  to 
Miami  from  Havana  last  Oct. 
10  during  a  state  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy.  He  surrendered 
to  a  U.S.  marshal  and  was  held 
in  $5,000  bail  for  a  hearing  in 
the  Florida  court. 

Several  years  ago  his  pass- 
ixirt  was  invalidated  for  violat¬ 
ing  State  Department  rules 
against  travel  to  Red  China. 

• 

Mercier  Elected 
By  Canadian  Press 

Toro.nto 

A.  F.  Mercier  of  Queht’c  Le 
Soleil  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press  at  the  New 
Service’s  Annual  Meeting  this 
week.  He  succeeds  John  E. 
Motz,  Kitrhener-Waterloo  Rec¬ 
ord,  who  became  honorary  presi¬ 
dent. 

Other  officers  are;  Stuart 
Keate,  Victoria  Times,  first 
vicepresident,  and  St.  Clair  Bal¬ 
four,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  second 
vicepresident. 


Donnelly 


James 


Nch  Daily  in  Canada 

Toronto 

Member.ship  in  the  Canadian 
Press  for  a  new  daily  newspaper 
in  Ontario’s  Muskoka  area  was 
approved  by  directors  of  the 
news  service  this  week.  The 
Grnvenhurst  Muskoka  News, 
published  by  Andrew  D.  Mac- 
Lean,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Weekly  Gravenhurst  Muskoka 
News  and  Banner.  Daily  publica¬ 
tion  began  May  3. 

• 

Riithrauflf  Quits 

F.  Bourne  Ruthrauff  has  re¬ 
signed  as  e.xecutive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  for  “personal  rea¬ 
sons,’’  according  to  Joseph  W. 
Chamberlain,  MMN  president. 
No  successor  has  been  named. 
Mr.  Ruthrauff  joined  MMN  in 
November  1959. 


Vi  ashington  Negro 
Series  Wins  Prize 

Washington 

In  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Guild’s  Front  Page  Awards,  the 
grand  prize  for  newspaper 
writing,  the  Bill  Pryor  Memorial 
Award,  went  to  Haynes  Johnson, 
Evening  Star,  for  a  14-part 
series  on  “The  Negro  in  Wash¬ 
ington.’’  The  series  has  been 
expandetl  into  a  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Double<lay. 

The  grand  prize  for  photogra¬ 
phy  went  to  Jim  Atherton  of 
UPI  for  his  picture  of  Caroline 
Kennedy  and  another  child 
called  “Chit-Chat.” 

Other  winners: 

General  News  (Local),  Laur¬ 
ence  Stern,  Post,  for  a  series  on 
.savings  and  loan  companies  in 
Maryland. 

General  News  (National), 
Mary  McGrory,  Star,  for  “be¬ 
hind  the  scenes”  articles  on 
national  politics. 

General  News  (International), 
Crosby  Noyes,  Star. 

Human  Interest,  Tom  Kelly, 
Daily  News,  for  a  series  called 
“If  a  Bomb  Should  Fall  on 
Washington.” 

Interpretive  Writing,  John 
Herling,  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate  labor  column. 


Hotchkiss  and  Son  Buy 
McKinleys’  Fla.  Paper 


Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bristol  Printing  Co., 
Levittown,  Pa.,  and  his  son, 
Robert,  have  purchased  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  News  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kent  Schuyler  McKin¬ 
ley,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

The  consideration  involved 
was  not  disclosed.  Under  the 
agreement,  Mr.  McKinley  will 
continue  as  editor  until  Jan.  1, 
1963.  The  paper  will  remain 
Independent  Republican,  the 
only  newspaper  representing 
that  i)arty  in  Florida. 

.Started  in  1934 

The  News,  an  all-day  paper 
(11,000)  with  a  Sunday  edition 
( 11,885)  was  started  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKinley  Oct.  6,  1954.  Mrs. 
McKinley  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
E.  H.  Butler  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  part-owner  of  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  McKinley  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  before  he  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  moved  to  Florida  in 
1947. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  he  had 
l)een  wintering  in  Sarasota  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  that 


was  how  he  became  interested 
in  the  property. 

The  News’  competition  is  the 
Herald-Tribune,  morning  (18,- 
799)  and  Sunday  (22,574)  and 
the  Journal,  evening  except  Sat¬ 
urday  (7,038).  David  B.  Lind¬ 
say  Jr.,  is  president,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  combination. 

An  antitrust  damage  suit  filed 
in  1958  by  Mr.  McKinley  against 
the  Lind.says  has  just  been 
scheduled  for  trial  July  1. 

Mr.  McKinley  said  the  News 
was  not  a  “money-making  propo¬ 
sition,”  last  year. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  entered  news¬ 
paper  publishing  July  1,  1954, 
after  28  years  with  Wolf  &  Co., 
newspaper  accountants. 

Bristol  Printing  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  a  partner,  publishes  the 
Hristid  (Pa.)  Courier,  the  Levit¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times,  and  Burling¬ 
ton  County  (N.  J.)  Times  from 
the  Levittown  plant.  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  is  associated  with  Stanley 
W.  Calkins,  publisher  of  the 
I'niontown  (Pa.)  Standard  and 
Herald  and  the  Beaver  (Pa.) 
Beaver  Valley  Times,  Together 
they  owm  the  Doylestown  (Pa.) 
Daily  DitelUgencer  and  the  New¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Enterprise. 

EDITOR  ac 


400  Limit 
At  Canaveral 
Is  Explained 

Washington 
Despite  some  recent  comments 
by  information  spokesmen  about 
overcrowded  press  conditions  ai 
Cape  Canaveral,  officials  of  the 
National  .\eronautics  and  Space 
-4dministration  denied  this  week 
that  they  are  trying  to  restrict 
coverage  of  the  Mercury  Project 
later  this  month. 

Editors  have  been  advised 
that  the  cut  off  for  accreditation 
is  at  400  but  this  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  was  followed  in  the 
previous  manned-flights.  This 
limitation  is  exclusive  of  pool 
people  and  radio  and  television 
reporters  and  technicians.  .\n 
estimated  1400  to  1600  (leople 
from  all  news  media  covered  the 
Glenn  shot  and  of  this  number 
between  800  and  900  were 
newsmen. 

Alfred  Alibrando,  NASA  in¬ 
formation  officer,  said  that  while 
they  were  making  no  effort  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  covering,  neither  were  they 
encouraging  anyone. 

“We  make  no  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions,  or  that  sort  of  thing,”  he 
.said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  a 
.second  flight  never  commands 
the  same  press  interest  as  a  first 
flight.  He  estimated  that  prob¬ 
ably  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  press  people  who  were  on 
hand  for  the  Glenn  fight  will  be 
there  when  Malcom  Scott  Car¬ 
penter  goes  up  sometime  after 
May  15. 

In  answer  to  complaints  from 
newsmen  over  the  presence  at 
the  Cape  of  “temporarily  ac¬ 
credited”  reporters,  Mr.  Ali¬ 
brando  said  they  try  to  screen 
out  the  “ringers”  and  thinks, 
considering  the  size  of  the 
operation,  they  are  mostly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

.Anyone  with  a  letter  from  an 
official  of  a  newspajier  or  other 
news  media  naming  him  as  their 
representative  apparently  can 
be  accredited  to  the  Cai)e.  Space 
reporters  insist  some  of  the 
overcrowding  could  l)e  checked 
by  eliminating  the  housewives, 
college  students  and  other 
friends  of  news  media  officials. 


Herbert  Taylor  Dies 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Herbert  Taylor,  64,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  died 
April  29  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home.  He  began 
working  50  years  ago  on  the  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times. 
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Political  leaning 


The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is 
an  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  the  100,000  circulation 
class.  The  Hilo  Tribune-Herald 
also  is  evening-Sunday  in  the 
10,000  class. 

The  Advertiser  Publishing 
Company  issues  morning  and 
Sunday  editions  in  a  70-84,000 
circulation  range. 

With  the  Star-Bulletin  in  con¬ 
trol  of  skillful  financiers  and 
business  enterpreneurs,  reports 
of  a  probable  moming-evening- 
Sunday  combination  in  a  single 
plant  are  regarded  as  logical 
speculation. 

Mr.  Ho  said  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  group  to  guide  the 
Star-Bulletin  in  an  independent 
direction  politically,  with  its 
traditional  leanings  toward 
Republicanism,  although  he  him¬ 
self  is  inclined  to  be  “a  liberal 
Republican-conservative  Demo- 
{Contimied  on  page  60) 


()>  BO.\RD 


Star-Bulletin  Passes 
To  Hawaii  Syndicate 


Completf  ownership  of  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  Inc.,  with  its 
subsidiary  new'spaper,  broad¬ 
casting  and  printing  firms, 
passe<l  April  30  to  a  group  of 
local  business  an<l  civic  leaders 
who  have  a  diversity  of  interests 
across  the  Pacific  Area. 

The  syndicate  (or  hui,  in 
Hawaiian)  elected  Chinn  Ho, 
investment  linker,  as  president 
of  the  Hawaii  Publishing  Hold¬ 
ing  Corporation,  which  acquired 
all  of  the  stoc'k  in  Star-Bulletin 
Ltd.  in  an  $11,130,000  tran.s- 
action. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Ho,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Capital  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  are  Alexander  S.  Ather¬ 
ton,  a  banker,  representing  the 
Atherton  Trust;  William  H. 
Heen,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Hawaii  Statehood  Commission 
and  dean  of  the  State  Senate; 
William  H.  Hill,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  John  T. 
Waterhou.se,  who  has  interests 
in  the  sugar  business. 

In  the  special  meeting  of 

TOP  MEN  IN  HUI  (that's  Hawai¬ 
ian  term  for  syndicate)  which  now 
owns  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Ltd.  are  Alexander  S.  Atherton, 
left,  and  Chinn  Ho,  pictured  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  newspaper  broker,  during 
ANPA  convention  last  week.  Mr. 
Manno  arranged  the  $11,130,000 
transaction. 


stockholders  of  Star-Bulletin 
Ltd.,  Mr.  Ho  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  main  company  and 
two  subsidiaries  (broadcast  and 
printing),  while  Judge  Hill  was 
named  president  of  the  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald. 

Other  Star-Bulletin  officers 
are  Mr.  W'aterhouse,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  L.  Porter  Dickinson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  A.  K.  Wong, 
treasurer  and  business  manager; 
Senator  Heen,  secretary;  Miss 
Alta  Mae  Coffin,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 

On  the  Iward  of  directors  are 
Mr.  Atherton,  Vincent  J.  Man¬ 
no,  Chauncey  B.  Wightman  (as 
successor  to  his  brother-in-law', 
the  late  Ballard  Atherton),  ancl 
Judge  Hill. 

Mr.  Ho  announced  that  Mr. 
.Manno,  New'  York  media  broker, 
was  elected  to  the  board  to  serve 
as  a  link  w’ith  the  new’spaper 
business  on  the  Mainland.  He  is 
the  only  non-resident  of  Hawaii 
on  the  board  of  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  serv’es  also  on  all  three 
of  the  subsidiaries. 

Said  Mr.  Ho:  “Mr.  Manno’s 
broad  experience  in  the  new's- 
paper  business  will  be  invaluable 
to  our  dedicated  group  who 
l)elieve  in  Hawaii  and  its  prog¬ 
ress.” 

Tw’o  members  of  the  syndicate 
have  had  some  previous  connec¬ 


tions  in  the  newspaper  business, 
.Mr.  Ho  as  a  director  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  for  five 
years  and  Mr.  Atherton  as  the 
son  of  the  late  Frank  C.  Ather¬ 
ton,  a  onetime  president  of  the 
Star-Bulletin  who  bailed  it  out 
of  a  financial  hole  for  his  friend, 
Wallace  Farrington. 

Mr.  Ho  said  he  sold  his  stock 
in  the  Advertiser  prior  to  organ¬ 
izing  the  syndicate  to  buy  the 
Star-Bulletin  last  October.  He 
came  into  the  Star-Bulletin  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  invitation  of  a  group 
of  New  York  investors  who  first 
sought  to  purchase  a  minority 
interest  in  a  move  to  preserve 
the  control  of  the  newspaper  in 
local  hands. 

W'hen  this  plan  did  not  mate- 
rialaze,  Mr.  Ho  related  during 
an  interv’iew'  in  New  York  last 
week,  he  organized  the  Haw'aiian 
hui  for  contact  w’ith  Mr.  Manno, 
who  had  been  retained  as  con¬ 
sultant  and  broker  by  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Rider  Farrington  Estate, 
ow'ner  of  51.4  percent  interest. 
With  several  other  Mainland 
bidders  in  the  field,  Mr.  Manno 
arranged  a  transaction  in  which 
the  Ho  group  paid  $53  a  share 
for  the  estate  block  of  stock  and 
offered  the  same  price  for  out¬ 
standing  shares. 


Fast  FCC  Okay 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  gave  rapid  approval 
to  the  transfer  of  control  of  the 
Haw'aiian  Broadcasting  System, 
which  operates  KCMB  radio  and 
television  stations  in  Honolulu, 
KHBC  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Hilo  and  KMAU  tele¬ 
vision  in  Wailuku. 


BROKER  and  consultant  in  $11 
million  transaction,  Vincent  J. 
Manno  of  New  York  was  elected  a 
director  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Ltd.  and  subsidiaries  this  week. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrington, 
president  of  the  Star-Bulletin, 
gave  up  a  court  fight  to  prevent 
sale  of  the  estate’s  stock  and 
resigned  from  the  corporation. 

Other  shareholders  deposited 
stock  in  escrow'  under  terms  of 
the  Ho  group’s  offer  and,  as  of 
April  30,  Mr.  Atherton  reported, 
100  percent  of  the  stock  was 
purchased.  This  included  shares 
held  by  the  Star-Bulletin  Family 
Trust  for  about  120  individual 
employes.  In  recent  years  this 
stock  had  been  traded  among 
the  owners  at  prices  from  $25  to 
$30  a  share. 

In  the  Star-Bulletin  package, 
in  addition  to  the  broadcasting 
stations,  are  the  Hilo  Tribune- 
Herald,  the  Star-Bulletin  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  and  half-interest 
in  Honolulu  Lithograph  Com¬ 
pany.  The  parent  corporation 
w'as  reported  to  have  earned 
more  than  one  million  dollars  net 
profit  last  year. 
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STUDY  OF  54  DAILIES 

Editorial  Staffs 
Up  2.8  in  Decade 


The  average  size  of  editorial 
staffs  on  54  Pennsylvania  dailies 
participating  in  a  research  study 
Rrew  from  25.3  persons  to  28.1 
persons  (or  2.8)  in  the  1951- 
1961  decade. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  jjeriod 
(1951-56)  the  stepup  was  from 
25.3  to  26.6. 

The  study  ma<le  by  Ed  T rayes, 
as  a  graduate  student  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  P'niversity 
.school  of  journalism,  last  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Octol)er  was  done  in 
circulations  groupings;  A — 10,- 
000  and  over  (6  papers);  B — 
20-40,000  (14);  C  —  10-20,000 
(13) ;  D — 10,000  and  under 
(21). 

The  staff  manpower  checkup 
showetl  Group  B  papers  enlarg¬ 
ing  their  staffs  the  most — from 
12.5  to  17.3  (a  plus  4.8)  in  the 
decade.  Group  A  papers  were 
next  —  from  75.8  to  79,  with 
Group  C  going  from  8.2  to  10.9 
and  Group  I)  from  4.5  to  5.1. 

Mr.  Trayes,  who  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  to  Paul  S.  Swensson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  dirwtor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Jounial’s  Newspaper 
Fund  Inc.,  include<l  these  notes 
with  his  breakdown  of  replies  to 
the  study: 

When  a.sked  whether  or  not 
they  felt  there  was  too  much 
manpower  turnover  on  their  par¬ 
ticular  editorial  staff,  executives 
representing  eight  newspapers 
(14.8  percent)  replied  affii-ma- 
tively,  43  or  79.6  percent  wrote 
“no,”  two  teimed  the  rate  of 
turnover  “normal,”  and  one  did 
not  answer.  Of  tho.se  editors  who 
felt  the  rate  of  e<litorial  staff 
turnover  was  too  great,  four 
were  from  Group  D  (10,000  and 
under)  newspapers. 

From  September  1900  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1961,  40  newspapers 

hire<l  96  persons;  62  of  whom 
were  college  graduates.  The  54 
dailies  hired  382  persons  be¬ 
tween  1956  and  1961.  The  Group 
A  (over  40,000)  newspapers 
hired  33  of  the  96  in  1961;  they 
hired  133  of  the  382  over  the 
five-year  period. 

Tests  and  .Salaries 

Those  executives  cooperating 
in  this  study  indicated  they  re¬ 
ceived  849  job  applications  from 
September  1960  to  September 
1961.  Of  tho.se  applications,  85 
were  solicited  by  19  papers.  Of 
the  849  applicants,  270  were  in¬ 
terviewed  by  36  papers  (11 
papers  interviewed  no  applicants 
at  all). 

Only  16  of  the  dailies  reported 


they  had  a  testing  program  for 
prospective  staffers.  These  tests 
were:  doing  a  couple  of  stories; 
writing  an  application;  vocabu¬ 
lary,  spelling  and  typing  test; 
punctuation  and  vocabulary  test; 
aptitude  and  personality  trait 
test. 

Overnight  tryout  and  spell¬ 
ing;  spelling,  arithmetic  and 
clippings;  writing  a  third  per¬ 
son  stoiy  about  himself;  testing 
ability  to  write;  doing  a  rewrite 
a.ssignment;  aptitude  test;  verb¬ 
al  inter\'iew,  and  general  apti¬ 
tude  test. 

The  lowest  salary  paid  by  any 
of  the  participating  dailies  for  a 
college  graduate  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  was  $45  a  week.  The  high¬ 
est  was  $96.  Four  papers  paid 
in  the  $90s;  ten  in  the  $8()s,  and 
39  under  $80  a  week. 

After  five  years  on  the  job, 
the  lowest  weekly  .salary  was 
$50  a  week.  The  highest  was 
$150.  Seven  papers  paid  $125  or 
more;  12  were  between  $101  and 
$124,  and  18  paid  less  than  $100. 

When  asked  whether  they  had 
any  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram,  17  of  the  54  pai)ers  an- 
■swered  affirmatively.  Thirty-six 
said  “no.” 

F.niployiiig  l^'*lnlell 

In  1961  the  54  participating 
dailies  reported  949  staffers  in 
their  ranks.  Of  these,  782  were 
men  and  167  were  women. 
Among  Newsi)apei  s  with  20,000 
or  more  circulation,  at  lea.st  10 
l)er  cent  of  their  staffers  are 
women.  Those  newspapers  under 
20,000  circulation  boast  on  the 
average  no  less  than  23  per  cent 
women. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  women 
represented  in  this  study  are 
employed  outside  the  women’s 
department  of  their  newspapers 
— 92  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment;  the  other  75  “outside.” 
Group  A  newspapers  had  33  per¬ 
cent  of  their  women  working 
“outside.”  Group  B  papers  have 
43  percent  of  their  females 
w'orking  “outside”  the  women’s 
department.  Group  C  percentage 
is  57.  Group  D  papers  have  60 
percent  of  their  women  doing 
“outside”  duties. 

Experience  of  Staffers 

Of  the  949  staffers  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  survey,  173  had 
been  working  on  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  for  more  than  20 
years;  238  had  been  “on  the  job” 
from  10  to  20  years. 


FAREWELL  but  it's  not  90odbye 
— as  Mrs.  Lee  Knight,  left,  tells 
Dorothy  Williams,  Washington 
correspondent,  she  is  retiring  as 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club.  Her 
successor  is  Charlotte  J.  Hatton, 
from  the  press  office  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon. 


The  experience  of  city  editors 
ranged  from  short  of  a  year  to 
43  years;  their  length  of  service 
on  the  same  paper  ranged  from 
less  than  a  year  to  47  years. 

Of  the  43  papers  which  hav’e 
city  editors,  22  have  been  with 
their  present  newspaper  since 
the  start  of  their  career.  Six  of 
the  44  city  editors  have  been 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  over 
20  years.  Fourteen  have  been 
city  editors  for  between  10  an<l 
20  years. 

Fifty-two  newspapers  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  managing 
editors.  Of  the.se,  23  have  always 
been  with  their  present  paper. 
Thirteen  have  been  working  on 
newspapers  for  over  40  years; 
14  between  30  and  40  years;  six 
between  20  and  30;  12  from  10 
to  20,  and  five  for  less  than  10 
years.  Two  managing  editors 
seive  two  newspapers  each. 

• 

Bonham’s  Estate 
Over  SI. 4  Million 

The  estate  of  the  late  Freder¬ 
ick  T.  Bonham,  former  personnel 
director  of  the  New  York  Timea, 
was  apprai.sed  by  the  State 
Transfer  Tax  Department  at 
$1,468,173  gross  and  $1,341,971, 
net. 

Under  terms  of  his  will,  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  is  left  to  the 
Frederick  T.  Bonham  Founda¬ 
tion  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
friends  and  relatives.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  will  ultimately  go  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville. 

Mr.  Bonham  serv'ed  on  the 
Times  from  1929  to  1934.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  been  associate 
publisher  and  part-owmer  of  the 
Knoxville  Jonmnl.  He  was  76 
years  old  at  his  death  on 
Sept.  21,  1958. 


What’s  It  Like 
Without  Papers? 

Field  work  has  been  completed 
and  results  are  expected  aliout 
mid-May  on  a  survey  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  on  what  it  is  like  to  live  in 
a  city  without  daily  newspajjers. 
The  .Vi .jiMcfipo/w  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  struck  since 
.April  11. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the 
research  departments  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Dr.  Roy  Carter  Jr.,  heads 
university  research,  Sidney  Gold¬ 
ish,  the  newspaper’s. 

Long  personal  interviews,  each 
requiring  about  25  minutes,  were 
held  with  300  residents^.  In 
general,  the  questions  sought 
reactions  on  how  it  is  to  be 
without  newspapers,  what  alter¬ 
natives  to  get  the  news  were 
employed,  and  w'hether  or  not 
public  nee<l  was  met  by  the 
alternatives. 

Since  May  1  the  Star  and 
Tribune  have  been  presenting 
half-hour  news  programs  on 
television,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  between  5:30  and  7 :30  p.m. 

The  Minncapolui  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  published  by  Maurice  Mc¬ 
Caffrey,  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  made  its  appearance  May 
1  w’ith  14  pages.  The  press  run 
was  leported  as  40,000  and  Mr. 
McCaffrey  said  five-day  after¬ 
noon  publication  was  planned. 

Before  the  strike,  the  Star 
and  Tribune  had  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  530,000  and 
employed  1600  full-time  and  800 
part-time  employes  with  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  $15  million  a  year.  There 
are  13,000  carrier  salesmen  and 
1200  men  on  rural  delivery 
routes. 

• 

Profjrani  .4rraiipe«l 
For  UPI  Editors 

San  Francisco 

Panels  on  newspaper  problems 
will  highlight  the  1962  confer¬ 
ence  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  editors  here  Oct.  1-2. 
Conference  director  is  Richard 
A.  Litfin,  Pacific  division  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Admiral  Harry  D.  Felt,  .com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  U.S.  Forces, 
Pacific;  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
director  of  the  Lawrence  Radia¬ 
tion  Laboratory  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California;  and  Henry 
Shapiro,  UPI  manager  for 
Russia  and  dean  of  Moscow 
correspondents. 

Social  events  include  a  tour 
Sept.  30  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon  wine  country  with  a  visit 
to  California’s  oldest  winery, 
Buena  Vista;  a  luncheon  and 
fashion  show  by  I.  Magnin  & 
Co.;  receptions,  and  a  banquet. 
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FAMOl  S  WRITERS 


Great  Deeds  Series 
Glorious  Promotion 


The  names  read  like  a  Who’s 
Who  of  modern  American  litera¬ 
ture  —  familiar  to  millions  who 
have  read  their  books  .  .  .  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Carl  SandburK, 
Bruce  Catton,  MacKinlay  Kan- 
tor,  Stewart  Holbrook,  to  list  a 
few. 

Six  were  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners;  and  one  of  them,  Sand¬ 
burg,  had  won  two  Pulitzers. 

Special  pieces  by  these  and 
other  authors  are  appearing  in 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
a  17-part  series  entitled  “Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Action.” 

Thus  Scripps-Howard  papers, 
using  heavy  in-paper,  and  in 
many  cases  considerable  radio 
and  tv  promotion,  launched  a 
series  that  became  one  of  the 
most  promotable  newspaper 
projects  of  the  year. 

It  had  particular  impact  in 
the  schools,  and  even  before  the 
first  article  appeared  drew 
queries  from  other  new’spapers, 
^k  publishers  and  a  television 
agency. 

Scripps'  Idea 

The  publishing  of  “Americans 
in  Action”  marked  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  months  of  work  by 
Scripps-Howard  to  put  together 
a  series  “that  would  reaw’aken 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans  the  values  and  per¬ 
sonality  traits  that  have  made 
the  nation  great.” 

The  idea  was  conceived  by 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Its  execution  —  the  form  it 
would  take  and  the  authors  who 
would  l)e  invited  to  contribute  — 
was  the  responsibility  of  Walter 
Stone,  editor-in-chief;  Earl  H. 
Richert,  editor,  Charles  Egger, 
managing  editor,  Dickson  Pres¬ 
ton  and  Oland  D.  Russell,  all  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  staff,  Washington;  and 
James  H.  Wagner,  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director.  New  York. 

Once  the  format  was  estab¬ 
lished  —  they  w’ould  be  stories 
of  great  deeds  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  some  well  known  and  oth¬ 
ers  obscure,  but  each  illuminat¬ 
ing  some  act  of  vision  or  cour¬ 
age  —  selection  of  authors  was 
next. 

Writers  Paid 

Particular  attention  was  paid 
those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  historical 
writings  —  men  who  knew  the 
American  dream.  A  group  was 
picked,  contacted,  told  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  series. 


President  Kennedy,  whose 
“Profiles  in  Courage”  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  biography  in 
1957,  was  invited  to  write  the 
introductory  article.  He  did  — 
on  the  power  of  patriotism  and 
America  as  an  invention  of  the 
pioneering  spirit. 


Illustration  by  Kudlaty  for  Stewart 
Holbrook's  "The  Beard  of  Joseph 
Palmer." 

whiskers  was  told  entertaining¬ 
ly  by  Holbrook  in  “The  Beard 
of  Joseph  Palmer.” 

Golden  wrote  how  an  immi¬ 
grant  doctor,  who  refused  to 
give  up,  performed  a  great  ser\’- 
ice  for  the  South.  He  called  it 
“The  Immigrant  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Dixie.” 

There  were  stories  about  the 
“misfit  civilians”  of  World  War 
II,  who  were  turned  into  valu¬ 
able  Navy  officers,  by  Ruark; 


Introductory  illustration  by  NEA 
Artists  Kudlaty  with  President  Ken¬ 
nedy's  "Invention  of  the  Pioneer¬ 
ing  Spirit." 

Simultaneously  Sandburg, 
Catton,  Kantor,  Holbrook,  Harry 
Golden  and  J.  Frank  Dobie  w’ere 
engaged  and  paid  for  their  arti¬ 
cles,  as  was  the  President,  who 
donated  his  fee  to  the  Boys  Club 
of  Greater  Washington. 

From  the  ranks  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  Jim  G.  Lucas,  John 
Troan,  Richard  Starnes,  Guy 
Wright  and  Dickson  Preston 
agreed  to  contribute.  So  did  col¬ 
umnist-author  Robert  Ruark 
and  Lyle  Wilson  of  United  Press 
International.  It  was  also  de¬ 
cided  to  include  a  memorable 
wartime  piece  of  the  late  Ernie 
Pyle. 

The  stories,  ranging  from  400 
to  1200  words,  featured  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  subjects  —  but  all  had 
in  common  the  glory  of  America. 

Catton’s  subject  was  “Josh 
Chamberlain,  Patriot,”  a  Civil 
War  figure  about  whom  he  said: 
“You  never  quite  know  when 
the  spark  in  a  man’s  heart  is 
going  to  grow  into  flame.” 


a  teenager  who  became  a  hero 
in  the  quest  for  polio  vaccine, 
by  Troan;  and  a  salute  to  the 
courage  of  Sam  Houston,  by 
Dobie. 

All  were  illustrated  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
artists  Ed  Kudlaty  and  Bob 
Cochran. 

One  of  Pyle’s  Best 

Of  the  17  articles,  only  the 
Sandburg  and  Pyle  pieces 
weren’t  written  specially  for  the 
series.  Sandburg’s,  entitled 
“Visible  Flesh  and  Invisible 
Faith,”  was  a  passage  from  his 
“Remembrance  Rock.”  Pyle’s 
was  his  famous,  “The  Death  of 
Captain  Waskow.” 


Artist's  conception  of  incident  re¬ 
lated  by  Bruce  Catton  in  "Josh 
Chamberlain,  Patriot. 

How  the  Bill  of  Rights  be¬ 
came  entangled  in  a  set  of 


Depicting  the  episode  in  Carl 
Sandburg's  "Visible  Flesh  and  In¬ 
visible  Faith." 


"The  Death  of  Captain  Waskow," 
a  World  War  II  story  by  the  late 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Every  Scripps-Howard  paper 
broke  the  series  on  Page  One. 
The  Evaniiville  Press  used  color. 
Many  continued  to  carry  sub¬ 
sequent  articles  on  Page  One; 


those  who  didn’t  gave  them  ma¬ 
jor  display  inside.  The  Wdsh- 
ington  Daily  Sews  held  up  pub¬ 
lication  for  a  week  when  it 
conflicted  with  school  vacation. 

Promotion  took  many  forms 
—  full,  half  and  quarter  page 
ads.  Page  One  Iwxes,  both  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Some 
editors  wrote  letters  to  readers 
on  their  own  letterheads  and 
reproduced  them  in  their  pa¬ 
pers. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  recorded 
one  minute  tv  promotions. 

Local  educators  praised  the 
series,  and  their  testimonials 
were  published. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Post  and 
Times-Star  offered  the  articles 
to  the  school  system,  where  au¬ 
thorities  decided  to  include  them 
in  the  social  studies  curriculum 
of  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes  next  fall. 

The  Cleveland  Press  wrote 
650  school  principals  saying  the 
paper  was  considering  publish¬ 
ing  the  series  in  booklet  form. 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  wrote  573. 
This  week  other  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  papers  were  exploring  the 
booklet  question. 

Special  Washington 
Coverage  Arrangetl 

Rockfdrd,  Ill. 

Establishment  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  new’s  bureau  for  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  readers  has  been 
announced  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Rockford  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Mr.  Todd  assigned  Joe  Fisher, 
political  writer  for  the  Rockford 
daily  newspapers  for  past  10 
years,  to  Washington,  and 
announced  that  reports  will  also 
be  received  from  the  Bascom 
Timmons  Agency. 

Mr.  Fisher,  born  in  Chicag^o, 
has  been  with  the  Rockford 
newspapers  since  1950. 
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Johnston  Is 
New  OPC 
President 


The  Ayer  Winners 


El|r  Xrm  felt  Ciait* 


liicliard  J.  H.  Johnston,  a 
reporter  and  former  foreiRti  and 
war  correspondent  for  the  Xtw 
York  ThiH'K,  was  elected  jn-esi- 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
Monday  night. 

•Mr.  Johnston  defeated  Hal 
I.ehrman,  lecturer  and  former 
foreign  corresjwndent,  in  a  long 
and  spirited  imlitical  campaign 
carried  on  by  mail  to  member.s 
of  the  club  around  the  world. 
John  Luter,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  retired  after  serving  two 
one-year  terms. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Will  Yolen  of  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Stanley  Swinton  of  the  .\.sso- 
ciated  Pre.ss  and  Frank  Gibney 
of  Shou'  magazine,  vicepresi¬ 
dents;  Spencer  Valmy  of  the 
Colgate-Palmol i ve  Comjjany, 
secretary;  .Matthew  Hunter  of 
the  Pyramid  Rook  Com])any, 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  were:  Quincy  Howe, 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  Henry  Cassidy,  Radio 
Station  WXEW;  Ansel  Tall)ert, 
Flight  Safety  Foundation;  Will 
Oursler,  magazine  writer;  Vic¬ 
tor  Riesel,  labor  columnist  for 
the  Hall  Syndicate;  Joseph  New¬ 
man,  XfW  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  club  gained  (128  new 
members  in  the  last  year,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  membership  to 


A  NEWCOMER — The  new-born  (Feb.  14)  Arizona  Journal,  printed  on 
an  offset  press,  won  its  way  into  the  choice  circle  of  Ayer  Cup  con¬ 
testants.  Judges  gave  it  an  honorable  mention,  along  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  over-50,000  class. 


SECOND  TIME  winner,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  repeated  its 
1943  victory  by  taking  the  F.  Way- 
land  Ayer  Cup  for  excellence  in 
typography,  makeup  and  printing 
in  the  32nd  annual  competition. 

There  were  766  entries. 


Hospitals  review  formolo-mixing 


Death  and  arson  threats 
plague  staff  of  hospital 


In  spite  of  this  growth  in 
membership,  the  club  is  suffer¬ 
ing  heavy  monthly  deficits 
because  of  the  high  cost  of 
operating  its  newly  acquired 
building,  four  times  as  large  as 
its  former  building,  and  the 
expense  of  installing  air-condi¬ 
tioning  and  renovating  the  11- 
story  building.  A  special  as.sess- 
ment  of  $50,000  was  made 
recently  to  avoid  raising  the 
$50  annual  dues.  How'ever,  many 
members  are  urging  a  dues 
increase  as  a  solution  to  the 
club’s  financial  problems.  > 
“The  fact  that  operating 
losses  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1962  have  averaged  more 
than  $6,800  per  month  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  $80,000  a  year 
is  most  disturbing,”  reported 
Harry  Jiler,  president  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  “These  losses 
have  occurred  during  months 
when  business  ordinarily  can  be 
expected  to  hold  at  average  or 
better  than  average  levels.  They 
give  rise  to  concern  as  to  how 
revenues  will  hold  up  during  the 
usually  dull  summer  months.” 
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MOST  READABLE  FORMATS  received  the  judges'  plaudits.  Honorable 
mention  in  10-50,000  class  went  to  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
the  Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe  and  the  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  all  with  no-column-rule  design  on  page  one. 


OUT  OF  24  entries  the  Ayer  Cup 
judges  named  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald  Record  for 
honors  in  typography  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  class.  This  Is  an  offset  and 
cold-type  paper.  Front  page  photo 
was  in  duotone. 


Respect  for  Reader 
In  Papers^  Makeup 

Judges  of  the  Ayer  competi¬ 
tion  this  year  were:  Bruce  Cat- 
ton,  author-editor  of  American 
Heritage  magazine;  Donald  Des- 
key,  industrial  designer;  and 
Burton  Cherry,  graphic  designer. 
They'  commended  the  papers  for 
.striving  for  the  most  readable 
formats.  “The  competition 
among  communications  media  is 
getting  fiercer  every'  day,”  they 
said,  “and  newspapers  now  must 
work  harder  than  ever  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  reader’s  attention  and 
hold  his  interest.  The  prize  win¬ 
ning  papers  do  this  successfully 
and  obviously  show  a  respect  for 
the  reader.  And  they  maintain 
throughout  the  issue  the  good 
pace  set  by  the  front  page.” 


BALANCED  PAGES  were  cited.  In  the  under-10,000  class  the  judges 
singled  out  the  Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley  News,  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard 
and  the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate  City,  whose  logotype  appeared 
against  a  blue  background. 
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SPORTS  BEAT 

Rah-Rah  Hi  Today, 
Yankees  Tomorrow 


THE  ROUND  FILE — In  Newsday's  spoHs  department,  It's  a  rotary  card 
index  which  contains  the  spellings  of  names  of  players  on  basketball 
teams  of  114  high  schools  on  Long  Island.  Sports  Editor  Jack  Mann 
uses  it  here  to  keep  box  scores  correct. 


By  I.ou  OeFichy 

G.\ki)EN  City,  N.  Y. 

The  reporters  who  regularly 
cover  the  New  York  Yankees 
were  mildly  .shocked  one  week 
last  summer  when,  during  a 
five-day  period  at  Yankee  Sta¬ 
dium  in  New  York,  Ncwsdny, 
the  Long  Island  daily,  assigned 
four  diflFei-ent  reporters  to  cover 
the  five  games. 

“I  gue.ss  that  upset  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  press  box,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Jack  Mann,  Newsday’s 
36-year-old  sports  editor,  “but 
that’s  the  way  we  play.  No  one 
on  my  staff  owns  the  Yankees.” 

One  of  the  first  things  Mann 
did  when  he  took  over  News- 
day’s  18-man  sports  depart¬ 
ment  two  years  ago  was  to 
abolish  the  tradition  of  assign¬ 
ing  a  reporter  to  one  sport  or 
team  for  an  entire  season. 
Drawing  on  his  own  backgreund 
as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man,  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Mann  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  that  is  standard 
in  most  city  rooms  but  just 
isn’t  done  in  most  sports  de¬ 
partments. 

“There  are  certain  advan¬ 
tages  in  havdng  a  reporter 
working  the  same  beat  all  the 
time,”  Mann  concedes,  “but 
there  are  disadvantages  as  well. 
The  beat  reporter  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  see  the  things  that  a  new 
man  would  notice.  And  a  guy 
who  hangs  around  too  long  be¬ 
comes  involved;  he  joins  the  in¬ 
group  and  becomes  a  sports 
writer.” 

Mix  ’Em  I'p! 

Mann’s  own  formula  for  as¬ 
signing  reporters  to  major 
league  baseball  teams  is  “to 
mix  ’em  up.” 

“I’ll  as.sign  a  reporter  for  a 
stretch  of  a  week  or  10  days,  or 
to  a  series  of  games,”  he  said, 
“and  then  I’ll  send  someone 
else.  'There  isn’t  any  real  con¬ 
tinuity.  A  reporter  can  write 
himself  out;  he  can  get  stale 
covering  the  same  thing  month 
after  month.” 

Three  reporters  alternated  in 
covering  the  New  York  Giants 
professional  football  team  last 
fall  and  six  different  reporters 
covered  the  games  of  the  New 
York  Titans.  The  same  “mix 
em  up”  policy  is  applied  to 
professional  and  college  basket¬ 
ball  during  the  winter. 

The  system  has  produced  an 
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amazingly  versatile  and  hard- 
driving  staff,  a  staff  that  must, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  stay 
on  its  toes  as  i-eporters. 

'There  is  little  opportunity 
for  Mann’s  newsmen  to  fall  into 
the  bad  habits  of  what  he  con¬ 
temptuously  describes  as 
“sports  writers:  people  who 
cover  up  with  glib  writing  the 
fact  that  they  don’t  know 
what’s  going  on.”  There  are  al¬ 
together  too  many  “sports 
writers”  functioning  on  other 
papers  to  make  Mann  happy. 

Quality  in  Versatility 

Newsday’s  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  sports,  both  professional 
and  amateur  is,  according  to 
Mann,  invariably  better  re¬ 
ported  and  better  written  than 
the  competition’s,  a  feat  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  versatility  of  his 
staff.  It  has  to  be.  Newsday,  an 
afternoon  paper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  345,000, 
serves  the  suburban  Long  Is¬ 
land  counties  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  and  competes  on  local 
newsstands  with  eight  other 
dailies — four  morning  and  four 
afternoon  new'spapers,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York  City’s  seven 
major  dailies. 

In  this  kind  of  company 
Newsday  can’t  afford  to  stint 
on  major  sports  coverage  but, 
unlike  its  city  competitors,  it 
must  also  pay  close  attention  to 
Long  Island’s  more  than  120 
high  schools.  It  is  here,  in  the 
coverage  of  high  school  sports, 
that  the  versatility  of  the 
paper’s  sports  reporters  pays 
dividends. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  such  a 
comedown  to  cover  high  school 
sports,”  said  Mann.  “There’s  no 
reason  why  a  reporter  who 
covered  the  Yankees  yesterday 
can’t  cover  a  high  school  game 
today.  After  all,  teenage  kids 
playing  basketball  are  not  just 
a  bunch  of  robots  with  numbers 
on  them  running  around  a  court. 
They’i'e  people.  There  are  just 
as  many  good  stories  in  the  high 
schools  as  anywhere  else  and 
my  reporters  know  that  a  good 
high  school  story  will  get  a 
better  play  in  the  paper  than 
a  not-so-good  pro  story.  They 
work  hard  on  high  school  sports. 

“The  process  is  still  taking 
place.  The  goal  is  to  make  as 
many  reporters  as  possible 
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capable  of  covering  as  many 
sports  as  possible.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  used  to  have  one 
man  covering  the  local  colleges, 
another  the  high  schools,  and 
so  on.  Then  someone  would 
phone  in  the  results  of  a  game 
and  half  the  people  in  the  office 
would  refuse  to  take  the  call 
because  that  sport  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  their  specialty.  We’re 
getting  away  from  specialists 
now  and  evei-j'body  answers  the 
phones.” 

M'orks  at  the  Job 

Even  Mann  answers  the 
phones  and  knocks  off  box 
scores  and  summaries  on  the 
tiTewriter  on  the  frequent  oc¬ 
casions  when  he  assigns  him¬ 
self  to  the  sports  desk  to  fill 
in  for  a  desk  man  taking  a  day 
off  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
whom  Mann  has  assigned  to 
cover  a  stoiy.  One  reason  he 
sends  desk  men  out  on  stories, 
Mann  explained,  is  that  they  get 
tired  of  reading  copy. 

“A. guy  ought  to  get  out  and 
get  some  fresh  air  once  in  a 
while,  so  he  doesn’t  feel  that 
he’s  anchored  down,”  he  said. 
The  other  reason,  he  adds,  is 
that  “they’re  good  reporters. 
We’re  all  reportei's.” 

In  a  typical  month  or  six- 
week  period,  Newsday’s  sports 
reporters  will  cover  nearly  every 
kind  of  sports  story  at  least 
once.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this.  Harness  racing  and  flat 
racing  are  pretty  much  the  ex¬ 
clusive  domains  of  two  reporters 


who,  in  season,  seldom  cover 
anything  else.  Off  .season,  how'- 
ever,  they  cover  everything  and 
do  it  well.  Only  one  reporter  on 
the  staff,  the  outdoors  colum¬ 
nist,  has  a  “beat”  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sports  department  mean¬ 
ing.  But,  typically,  Mann  once 
ordered  him  to  break  off  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  to  help  cover  a  w’orld’s 
heavy^velght  boxing  champion¬ 
ship,  with  the  remark:  “It’s  a 
stoiy  any  reporter  should  be 
able  to  handle.”  He  didn’t  have 
to  spell  out  what  he  meant  by 
that. 

But  a  versatile  and  hard¬ 
working  staff  is  not  enough  to 
produce  exceptional  sports 
pages.  Much  of  it  is  due  to 
the  way  the  pages  are  edited. 

“There  is  no  formula,”  said 
Mann.  “I  know  what  I  don’t 
want  to  do  but  I’m  not  so  sui’e 
I  know  what  I  do  want  to  do. 
It  seems  that  it  is  more  a  matter 
oi  what  you  leav’e  out  of  the 
paper  than  what  you  put  in 
that  makes  the  difference.” 

‘Full  of  Bunk' 

Mann  leaves  out  just  about 
everything  that  he  finds  dull  or 
unimportant,  or  which  he  con¬ 
siders  misleading. 

“Sports  is  full  of  bunk,”  de¬ 
clared  Mann.  “Bunk  that’s  been 
accepted  for  years  and  has  never 
been  challenged.” 

Among  the  various  items  of 
“bunk”  that  Newsday  ignores 
are  the  various  all-American 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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AI)  Bl  REAL'S  TARVER  SAYS: 


‘Good  Newspapers  Make 
Best  Advertising  Salesmen’ 


»  l  w  1/^  trouble  spots,  where  they  learned 

Atlanta  J  Ournal-Constltution  by  experience  how  best  to  handle 

the  problem.  It  pave  our  police 

President  Former  Columnist  maSvV  resisl^w 'to 

integration  is  over  in  Atlanta. 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler  Our  schools  are  desegregated, 

along  with  our  transportation, 

“Good  newspapers  make  the  syndicated  to  34  newspapers,  rooms,  golf  courses,  parks, 

best  advertising  salesmen.”  Xow,  he  confessed  this  week,  ^  .  ^I^t^opolitan  Opera 

A  terrible  cliche,  you  say.  It  practically  the  only  wTiting  he  Company  sings  in  Atlanta  there 
could  be,  however,  one  of  those  does  are  office  memos.  But  he  ^  more  Negroes  in  the 

fundamental  facts  of  life  too  still  keeps  in  close  contact  with  iiudience,  I  believe,  than  attend 
often  overlooked  in  the  search  the  editorial  side.  performances  in  New’  York, 

for  truth.  The  w’ay  Jackson  “I  try  to  sit  in  each  day  with  \oeroes  Fmnloved 


performances  in  New’  York.’ 


for  truth.  The  w’ay  Jackson  “I  try  to  sit  in  each  day  w’ith 

Williams  Tarver,  45-year-old  the  tw’o  editors  and  their  editor-  "  '  The  papers  make  more  money 

president  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  ial  w’riters  to  keep  up  w’ith  their  As  yet,  Mr.  Taiw’er  admitted,  than  the  broadcasting  properties 
Journal  and  Constitution,  says  thinking,”  he  said.  “The  tw’o  there  are  no  Negro  reporters  on  company  owns,  according  to 
it,  it  takes  on  that  aspect  w’ith  new’spapers  have  their  own  the  Journal  or  Constitution.  But  Mr.  Tarv’er.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

complete  sincerity,  shading  all  autonomous  new’s  and  editorial  they  are  doing  excellent  work  jj^e  Journal  and  the  Con.stitution 

sense  of  banality.  departments.  We  make  every’  in  other  departments  of  the  gross  much  more  than  the  three 

Jack,  as  he  is  better  know’n,  is  effort  to  get  superior  people  for  new’spaper,  notably  as  district  stations  and  the  18  radio 

the  new  chairman  of  the  Bureau  these  jobs,  then  give  them  their  circulation  managers,  he  said.  stations  that  operate  in  Atlanta, 

of  Advertising,  ANPA,  one  of  heads  w’ith  the  only  order  ‘get  Mr.  Tarver  is  quite  sensitive  According  to  latest  FCC  figures 
thj  first  W’ith  a  chiefly  editorial  out  a  good  paper’.”  to  the  fact  that  he  is  president  (i960)  the  three  tv  stations  took 


Jack  Tarver 


Negroes  Employed 


background  to  hold  that  post. 

Electing  Mr.  Tarv’er  last  w’eek, 
the  Bureau  announced  a  dues 
increase  that  raises  the  budget 


heads  w’ith  the  only  order  ‘get  Mr.  Tarver  is  quite  sensitive  According  to  latest  FCC  figures 
out  a  good  paper’.”  to  the  fact  that  he  is  president  (i960)  the  three  tv  stations  took 

,  •  I  i>  !•.  w’hat  is  called  a  “monopoly  $7,404,000  that  year,  and  the 

(xmiroversial  Personality  newspaper.”  18  radio  stations  $4,470,376.  You 

Mr.  McGill,  w’ho  has  the  title  ^  think  that  a  monopoly  could  more  than  double  the 

of  publisher  of  the  Constitution,  newspaper,  because  it  is  so  aggregate  of  $11.8  million  broad- 


to  $2,415,000  in  the  fiscal  year  jg  probably  the  best  knowm  of  vulnerable  and  sensitive  to  criti-  cast  and  telecast  revenues  and  'f 

1962- 63  and  to  $2,830,000  in  today’s  southern  editors.  He’s  ^i^*^  j^®t  has  to  be  good,  ’  he  g^jji  reach  the  new’spaper 

1963- 64.  Using  much  of  this  the  “best  liked”  and  the  “least  said.  “Look  at  the  papers  in  gross, 

money’,  salesmen  w’ill  knock  at  liked”  according  to  surveys  that  Louisville  and  Minneapolis  as 

major  advertisers’  doors  at  the  have  been  made.  That’s  what  is  examples.  Tlie  Real  Cumpeiiiion 

rate  of  three  a  w’eek  making  wanted — a  controversial  person-  “Furthermore,  a  monopoly  -p^rv’er  did  not  give  these 

ality— a  man  w’ho  stands  for  paper  can  afford  to  be  good,  figures.  What  he  did  say  was: 
AANK^Bureau  National  Sales  something  and  in  consequence  is  Before  tlm  merger  of  the  Jouimal  “We  are  not  preoccupied  with 

radio  or  tv  as  competition, 


Force  Program. 


“That’s  most  important,”  Mr.  Tarv’er.  “  than  100  persons  on  each  paper’s  dpgUTte  the  fact  That  Tnthe'last 

7^  10  years  the  two  tv  stations  have 

this  selling  undoubtedly  will  the  Atlanta  new’spapers  w’ere  have  240.  We  spend  money  for  (j^come  three  and  we  now  have 
newspapers  must  be  given  credit  for  the  smoothness  our  w’riters  to  travel.  We  can  jg  j^gtead  of  10  radio  stations, 
good.  M  hen  you  get  out  the  best  with  which  the  Georgia  city  is  attract  superior  talent.  And  that  concern  is  not  with 

newsoaner  vou  can.  adverti.sine-  _ ic  tliA  waxr  win  mnHnrs  nnH  concern  is  non  vnin 


opposed,  according  to  Mr.  and  the  Constitution  w’e  had  less 


new’spaper  you  can,  advertising  desegregating.  Without  detract 

n3,turcllly  follO^^S.  incr  infliiAnno 


n.tnnn.i.  fn.inw=“  ^owin  readers  and  ^j^^^ising  Competition,  but 

naturally  follows.  ing  from  the  editor’s  influence,  make  money.  rather  with  competition  for 

Among  the  Best  ^arv’er  gave  Preference  to  Improving  People’s  time. 

the  manner  on  w’hich  the  two  *'  ..yV’e  have  plenty  of  adver- 

On  lists  of  good  U.S.  news-  newspapers  covered  the  new’s  of  Mr.  Tarver  w’on’t  give  out  tising  competition,  including  the 
papers  you’ll  find  the  Atlanta  this  revolutionary  change  in  money  figures  for  the  new’s-  airplane  that  dra^  its  banners 


.Among  the  Best 


Business  Improving  people  s  time. 

“We  have  plenty  of  adver- 
Mr.  Tarver  w’on’t  give  out  tising  competition,  including  the 


Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Consti-  custom  throughout  the  southern  papers  or  the  radio  and  tele-  npmcc  Atlanta’s  skies  Not  the 

tution.  Mr.  Tarv’er  has  been  states.  vision  stations  the  company  least  is  the  smartly  ’  run  and 

president  of  the  morning-eve-  “Both  papers  sent  their  ow’n  owns  and  operates  in  Atlanta,  aggressive  Negro  new’spaper,  the 
ning-Sunday  combination  since  teams  of  reporters  to  cover  the  Everyone  knows,  however,  that  Atlanta  World.  We  also  have 
he  succeeded  George  C.  Biggers  explosive  integration  news,”  Mr.  the  two  newspapers  are  pros-  nearby  some  dozen  lively  sub- 
Sr.  in  1956.  He  had  been  made  Tai-v’er  said.  “I’m  prejudiced,  of  perous.  In  the  bad  year  of  1961,  urban  newspapers.  For  some 
assistant  to  the  president  shortly  course,  but  I  think  we  did  a  national  advertising  w’as  off  3%.  time  now  a  group  has  been  try- 
after  the  tw’o  papers  were  better  job  than  any  other  news-  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  jng  to  start  a  new  daily  in 
merged  in  1950  and  he  became  paper,  even  the  New  York  year,  however,  it  is  up  12%.  Atlanta  to  compete  w’ith  us.  I 

general  manager  in  1953.  Times.  Our  reporters  went  Tko  rnnctifntmn’e  rYini-m’ncr  VinnoatW  knnA  tViAv  trpt.  c’oine. 


“Both  papers  sent  their  ow’n  owns  and  operates  in  Atlanta,  aggressive  Negro  new’spaper,  the 


general  manager  in  19o3.  Times.  Our  reporters  went  The  Constitution’s  morning  honestly  hope  they  get  going, 

For  10  years  before  that  he  everj’W’here  news  broke — to  circulation  is  200,558,  the  Jour-  because  I’m  confident  they’d  soon 
had  been  associate  editor  with  Little  Rock,  Charlotte,  Chatta-  nal’s  evening,  257,694,  or  458,252  prove  its  costs  too  much  to  run  a 
Ralph  McGill  as  editor  of  the  nooga,  Birmingham,  and  New  for  the  combination.  'The  Sunday  successful  paper  against  one 
Constitution.  For  many  years  he  Orleans — and  they  told  our  Journal-Constitution  goes  to  already  established, 
had  authored  a  daily  column,  Atlanta  readers  exactly  the  way  498,849  at  20c  a  copy.  In  number  “Against  such  competition  as 
“In  the  Wash,”  which  he  con-  things  were  going.  of  pages  the  Journal  ranges  we  now  have,  the  Journal  and 

tinned  on  the  Constitution  until  “Because  we  did  such  a  good  from  32  on  Mondays  up  to  96,  the  Constitution  have  retained 
just  before  he  w’as  made  general  new’s  job,  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  with  the  Constitution  only  their  traditional  share  of  the 
manager.  and  the  Chief  of  Police  began  to  slightly  less.  The  Sunday  paper  market. 

At  one  time  his  column  w’as  send  their  people  out  to  the  is  a  hefty  180  to  200  pages.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Harper  Proposes  10 
‘Planks  for  Platform’ 


4-A  ‘Creative  Code’ 
Extends  Ethics  Goal 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

White  SfLPHrR  Springs,  W.Va. 

Help  is  on  the  way  for  haras¬ 
sed  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  burdened  by  the  need  to 
police  advertising  for  false  or 
misleading  statements,  phony 
testimonials,  misleading  price 
claims,  unfair  product  compari¬ 
sons,  and  offensively  suggestive 
illustrations. 

The  help  came  in  the  form  of 
a  new  “creative  code”  designed 
to  “extend  and  broaden  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  high  ethical  stand¬ 
ards”  and  adopted  here  this 
week  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

The  code,  which  provides  that 
“clear  and  wilful  violations” 
could  lead  to  expulsion  from  4-A 
membership,  replaces  a  shorter 
copy  code  in  the  4-A  standard 
of  practice,  first  adopted  in  1924 
and  last  revised  in  1956. 

Co-op  PR  Program 

The  4-A  delegates,  numbering 
840,  including  90  advertising 
leaders  from  40  countries 
throughout  the  world,  also  heard 
a  recommendation  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  should  try  joining  with 
other  major  advertising  groups 
to  form  a  new  organization  to 
conduct  a  continuing  “public  in¬ 
formation  program  on  behalf  of 
advertising.” 

The  recommendation  came  fol¬ 
lowing  a  decision  to  abandoned 
the  Hill  &  Knowlton  PR  pro¬ 
gram  suggested  here  a  year  ago 
with  considerable  fanfare.  The 
decision  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  “it  is  beyond  the 
association’s  scope  and  financial 
capacity”  for  it  to  launch  a  lone- 
wolf  PR  program  in  behalf  of 
advertising. 

4-A’s  original  plan,  set-up  by 
H&K,  New  York  PR  firm,  had 
come  in  for  considerable  criti¬ 
cism  by  key  4-A  members  who 
spoke  out  against  the  associa¬ 
tion  adopting  any  such  cam¬ 
paign.  So  “until  further  progress 
on  a  possible  program  has  been 
made,”  H&K  will  take  a  “hiatus” 
in  their  contract  with  the  4-A. 

The  association  said  it  had 
consulted  with  five  other  associ¬ 
ations  before  making  its  de¬ 
cision:  American  Newspaper 
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Publishers  Association;  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers; 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  and  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of 
America. 

13  Suggest  ion  $1 

It  w’as  revealed  that  a  series 
of  13  specific  suggestions  for  an 
all-industry,  cooperativ’e  pro¬ 
gram  W’as  sent  to  these  associa¬ 
tions  last  March  29.  Included 
are  such  activities  as  placement 
of  articles  in  “intellectual”  pub¬ 
lications,  with  reprints  to 
opinion  leaders,  and  increased 
editorial  support  in  all  mass 
media;  development  of  better 
communications  w’ith  educators, 
religious  groups,  civic  groups, 
writers  and  business  leaders; 
distribution  of  basic  reference 
material  to  libraries;  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  information  about 
industry  self-regulatory  efforts 
to  opinion  leaders  and  others. 

The  4-A  announced  that  a 
meeting  will  be  arranged  with 
the  other  associations  in  the 
near  future,  but  noted  that  “we 
do  not  know  how  our  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  received.” 

The  report  w’as  prepared  by 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


White  Sulphir  Springs,  W.Va. 

Adoption  of  a  180-day  termi¬ 
nation  notice  required  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  when  changing  ad 
agencies  was  one  of  10  “possible 
planks  for  a  platform”  proposed 
here  by  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  4-A 
chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Inter¬ 
public  Incorporated,  New’  York. 

He  said  that  one  reason  w’hy 
the  public  and  industry  gen¬ 
erally  regard  advertising  as  an 
unstable  business  is  the  frequent 
dismissal  of  agencies  with  only 
60  to  90  days’  notice.  “Only  a 
few  agencies  can  take  a  short- 
notice  cancellation  in  stride;  and 
for  all  agencies  it  means  an 
abrupt  shutting-off  of  revenue 
w’hile  their  many  expenses  must 
continue,”  Mr.  Harper  said. 

Pointing  out  that  “perhaps” 
the  worst  impact  of  abrupt  dis¬ 
missal  is  a  loss  of  jobs  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  owm  must  face  some  hiatus 
income  before  finding  new’  em¬ 
ployment,  Mr.  Harper  said: 

“It  would  seem  a  joint  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  company  and  the 
agency  to  obsen’e  client-agency 
practices  that  might  insure  a 
six-month  termination  notice  to 
the  long-term  employe.  A  180- 
day  termination  notice  w’ould 
also  have  advantages  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  making  possible  more 
orderly  transition  from  one 
agency  to  another.  It  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  client  relation¬ 
ships  of  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  to  those  where  the  agency 
had  not  been  guilty  of  profes¬ 
sional  or  ethical  misconduct,” 


Dixon  Sees  FTC  an  ‘Ally’ 
In  Routing  Ad  Field  ‘Bums’ 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

Advertising  agency  executives 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  4-A  here  were  assured  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  their  “ally  in  the  fight  you 
are  making  to  build  advertising 
to  its  greatest  potential.” 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  FTC  chair¬ 
man,  referring  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  bill  HR  8830  which  seeks 
to  permit  the  Commission  issu¬ 
ing  a  temporary  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  order,  emphasized  that  a  re¬ 
spondent  “would  not  be  required 
to  comply  writh  the  order  unless 
it  was  affirmed  by  a  federal 
court  of  appeals.” 

He  urg^  the  agency  execu¬ 
tives  to  keep  in  mind  that  be- 
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fore  the  FTC  could  issue  a 
temporary  cease  and  desist 
order,  it  would  have  to  make  a 
prima  facie  showdng  that,  as  al¬ 
leged  in  the  complaint,  the  law 
had  been  violated,  and,  second,  a 
showing  that  irreparable  injury 
would  result  if  the  temporary 
order  were  not  issued. 

Mr.  Dixon  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  have  the  burden  of 
establishing  these  two  matters 
at  a  hearing  at  which  the  re¬ 
spondent  would  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  argue  that  no 
temporary  order  should  be  is¬ 
sued  against  him.  “Even  if  the 
order  were  to  be  issued,  it  could 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


the  4-A  chairman  declared. 

Information  Center 

Other  “planks”  in  Mr.  Har¬ 
per’s  proposed  4-A  platform 
w’ere: 

•  A  4-A’s  Information 
Center:  A  source  of  facts  about 
advertising  and  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  Directed  by  a  research- 
oriented  educator  w’hose  per¬ 
sonal  stature  w’ould  give  him 
easy  access  to  centers  of  opinion- 
information,  the  center  w’ould 
initiate  and  organize  research 
projects. 

•  Consumer  Judgement  of 
Advertising:  Jointly  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  media —  or  alone — the 
4-A  would  support  a  continuing 
research  activity  in  current  ad¬ 
vertising.  Purpose  W’ould  be  to 
identify  ads,  advertising  or 
media  practices  considered  of¬ 
fensive  or  in  bad  tastes  by  10% 
of  consumers.  Reasoning  behind 
this  activity  w’ould  be  establish¬ 
ment  of  “an  unimpeachable  au¬ 
thority —  the  public  —  to  whom 
advertising  is  directed”  and  as¬ 
semble  its  nominations  for  of¬ 
fensive  ads  or  commercials  or 
practices. 

•  Economic  and  Social  Role 
of  Advertising:  The  4-A  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  would  develop 
relationships  with  key  econo¬ 
mists,  providing  grants  for  the 
objective  study  of  advertising; 
and  it  w’ould  seek  to  make  the 
4-A  the  most  knowledgeable 
center  about  advertising’s  func¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  and  society. 

•  Measurement  and  Account  ¬ 
ability:  Promotion  of  measure¬ 
ment  as  a  vital  part  of  every 
advertising  program  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  assigning  definable 
missions  to  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  To  make  measurement 
more  universal,  4-A  would  con¬ 
sider  this  activity  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  cost — as  part  of  the  ad 
budget — rather  than  a  research 
cost.  It  would  think  of  research 
as  a  probing  for  new  knowledge 
rather  than  the  activity  of  ap¬ 
praising  performance. 

•  Awards  To  Advertisers:  A 
program  of  awards  for  case 
histories  that  would  build  up  the 
literature  of  advertising  for 
teaching  and  training.  Awards 
would  go  to  advertisers  who 
could  best  document  accounta¬ 
bility  in  the  use  of  advertising, 
relating  specific  results  to  spe¬ 
cific  objectives. 

•  Standards  of  Membership: 
4-A  would  open  its  doors  wide  to 
a  broad  membership  and  thus 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  joint  AA\R-Biireau  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Force,  with  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  target  account  presenta¬ 
tions.  might  do  well  to  consider 
preparation  of  an  International 
Sales  Force  with  a  program  of 
target  account  presentations 
aimed  at  showing  foreign  firms 
and  their  ad  agencies  how  to 
crack  the  U.  S.  market  for  their 
products  through  newspapers. 

That  foreign  advertising  agency 
executives  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  such  a  presentation  be¬ 
came  apparent  at  last  week's  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  4-A  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  ^ .  Va.,  where 
a  number  of  foreign  agency  lead¬ 
ers  told  us  they  had  clients  with 
consumer  products  which  they’d 
like  to  introduce  into  the  U.  S. 
but  that  they  lacked  sufficient 
data  about  U.  S.  media. 

Seems  that  now,  with  all  the 
talk  almut  the  international  ex¬ 
plosion  in  advertising  volume, 
would  be  a  good  time  for  the 
AANR-Bureau  to  tailor  a  target 
account  presentation  beamed  at 
selling  U.  S.  dailies  to  our  over¬ 
seas  marketing  men. 

And  the  target  account  teams 
wouldn't  have  to  go  overseas  to 
make  the  pitch.  Most  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  foreign  agencies  have  U.  S.- 
based  representation. 

*  #  * 

We  couldn't  help  but  feel  a 
tingle  last  week  when  4-A  Chair¬ 
man  Marion  Harper  Jr.  suggested 
letting  the  public  (about  lO^c) 
identify  ads.  advertising  or  media 
practices  considered  offensive  or 
in  bad  taste. 

Last  May  13.  AD-Iines  sug¬ 
gested  formation  of  a  Grand  Jurv' 
of  Advertising  composed  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  inquire  into  alleged 
violations  of  honest  advertising 
practices  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  “evidence”  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  turning  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  over  to  the  FTC  or  FCC. 

Gist  of  our  suggestion  was 
that  there  are  many  government 
agencies  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  consumers,  so  why  not  a 
Grand  Jury-  of  Advertising  to  let 
the  consumer  concern  himself 
with  his  problems? 

Gist  of  Mr.  Harper's  sugges¬ 
tion  last  week;  “.  .  .  we  should 
set  up  an  unimpeachable  author¬ 
ity  —  the  public  —  to  whom  ad¬ 
vertising  is  directed:  and  assem¬ 
ble  its  nominations  for  offensive 
ads  or  commercials  or  practices.” 

His  plan  would  be  conducted 
on  a  continuing  basis  by  a  uni¬ 
versity  research  center  in  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  the  U.  S.  Quarterly 
reports  of  findings  would  go  to 
industry',  agencies,  media,  and 
government  bureaus. 
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Chi  Trib  Realigns 
Eastern  Sales  Staff 

Charles  E.  Leeming,  Thomas 
C.  MacVicar,  and  James  F.  Nash 
have  been  appointed  division 
sales  managers  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
general  display  advertising 
department,  with  offices  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Leeming,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  financial,  travel, 
hotel,  resort  and  transportation 
advertising  placed  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago’s  American  by 
eastern  firms,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tribune’s  ad  staff 
since  November,  1924. 

Mr.  MacVicar’s  nevv  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  apparel,  appli¬ 
ance,  bev’erage,  gasoline,  tobacco, 
and  other  general  display  adver¬ 
tising  placed  by  firms  in  the 
New  York  area  and  six  eastern 
states.  He  joined  the  Tribune’s 
advertising  staff  in  May,  1934. 

Mr.  Nash  will  be  responsible 
for  advertising  of  books,  grocery 
products,  publishers,  insurance, 
cosmetics,  and  other  general 
display  advertising  placed  by 
firms  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
He  joined  the  Tribune’s  classified 
advertising  department  in  April, 
1927. 

Harper 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

exert  more  influence  for  public 
and  professional  responsibility 
in  advertising.  The  thinking 
here  is  that  the  non-member 
carrying  on  offending  practices 
is  unreachable  outside  the  as¬ 
sociation  while  hurting  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

•  Recruiting  and  Training: 
Attract  ample  talent  by  placing 
knowledge  of  the  ad  agency 
business  on  campuses  and  else¬ 
where.  An  effort  would  be  made 
to  hire  those  who  have  been 
disemployed  through  hazards  of 
the  business,  rather  than  by 
reason  of  any  questions  of 
competence.  'This  would  include 
those  who  fail  to  find  jobs  rapid¬ 
ly  after  account  changes  and 
those  in  upper-age  brackets  who 
find  new  employnnent  difficult. 

•  Joint  Association  P  r  o  - 
grams:  Agencies  would  spear¬ 
head  a  cooperative  information 
program,  enlisting  all  grroups 
involved  with  advertising. 

•  Conduct  Abroad;  4-A  would 
develop  a  code  for  agencies  go¬ 
ing  overseas  requiring  “scrupu¬ 
lous  respect”  for  the  customs 
and  practices  of  agencies  and 
their  associations  abroad. 

Mr.  Harper  emphasized  that 
his  suggestions  have  no  official 
standing  and  that  he’d  welcome 
any  ideas  on  which  4-A  members 
have  strong  feelings,  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  total  program. 


Dixon  Sees 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

not  be  enforced  without  court 
review,”  he  said,  adding:  “It 
would  seem  to  me  that  these  are 
meaningful  safeguards  for  those 
who  harbor  any  fear  that  the 
Commission  could  abuse  this  new 
power,  even  if  it  had  the  bad 
judgment  to  try. 

“We  at  the  FTC,”  Mr.  Dixon 
continued,  “want  to  be  able  to 
halt  an  illegal  practice  before  it 
works  irreparable  harm  on  its 
victims.  You  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  don’t  want  bu¬ 
reaucrats  to  be  in  a  position  to 
halt,  without  a  full  trial  of  the 
issues,  a  costly  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  before  it  can  at  least  re¬ 
coup  its  cost,  particularly  when 
the  bureaucrats’  judgment  has 
proved  in  the  past  to  be  less 
than  infallible. 

Difficult  To  Prove 

“Actually,  wre  both  know  that 
few  indeed  would  be  the  cases  in 
which  the  Commission  would  be 
justified  in  issuing  a  temporary 
cease  and  desist  order  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  case.  Obviously,  in 
most  advertising  cases,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  irrepar¬ 
able  harm  would  ensue  if  a  tem¬ 
porary  order  were  not  issued. 
Competitors  and  the  public  suf¬ 
fer  because  of  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  but  not 
often  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
suffering  adds  up  to  irreparable 
injury,”  Mr.  Dixon  said. 

He  said  that  it  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  men  themselves 
w’ho  are  maintaining  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  reputability  in  their  in¬ 
dustry  rather  than  the  FTC. 
“You  prize  a  good  reputation 
for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  it’s  worth 
money.  Moreover,  you  like  to  be 
in  a  business  with  other  reput¬ 
able  men  and  women  ...  You 
w’ant  the  advertising  industry'  to 
be  appreciated  for  having  that 
kind  of  people  serving  it.  I 
would  also  venture  to  say  that 
you  deeply  resent  the  sharpies 
in  your  profession  who  not  only 
are  giving  you  a  bad  name  but 
are  stealing  your  accounts  with 
tricks  and  lies.  You  can’t  appeal 
to  them,  because  they  equate  in¬ 
tegrity  with  timidity  and  scoff 
at  your  scruples  all  the  way  to 
the  bank.” 

The  FTC  Chairman  concluded: 
“I  should  think  that  you  would 
applaud  the  fact  that  the  FTC 
at  long  last  could  move  fast 
enough  against  the  few  bums 
who  are  stealing  your  money 
and  your  reputation.  Believe 
what  I  say — the  F'TC  is  your 
ally  in  the  fight  that  you  are 
making  to  build  advertising  to 
its  greatest  potential.” 

EDITOR  dC 


4  Mass.  Dailies 
Join  in  Combo 

Effective  June  1,  The  Allen- 
Klapp  Company  will  represent 
the  newly-formed  Middlesex 
County  Newspaper  Group  com¬ 
prised  of  the  following  four 
Massachusetts  dailies:  Malden 
News,  Medford  Mercury,  Wake¬ 
field  Item,  and  the  Woburn 
Times.  Heretofore  these  papers 
have  not  had  an  advertising 
representative. 

Offering  a  combined  group 
circulation  of  31,079,  the  com¬ 
bination  rate  will  run  35c  per 
line.  Individual  circulations  of 
the  papers  are  News,  10,192; 
Mercury,  7,197;  Item,  6,490;  and 
the  Times,  7,200. 

As  part  of  the  combo  will  be 
the  20,000-circulation  free  shop¬ 
per  Suburban  Press  owned  by 
the  Malden  New’s.  Rates  on  this 
optional  paper  will  be  14c  per 
line. 

All  four  papers  in  the  group 
are  standard-size,  equipped  to 
handle  preprint  copy  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wakefield 
Item,  can  handle  ROP  color. 

All  billing  will  be  handled  by 
Allen-Klapp.  If  the  combination 
rate  is  us^,  one  order  will  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  A-K  office. 
Otherwise,  separate  orders  will 
be  issued  to  each  paper 
scheduled. 

• 

Lambert  Leaves  MR&S 
To  Join  N.Y.  Tribune 

Robert  H.  Lambert  will  join 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  May  21  as  vicepresident¬ 
advertising  sales,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
President.  Mr.  Lambert  will 
direct  all  advertising  sales  and 
sales  promotional  activities  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Lambert  comes  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  from  the  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  representative  firm 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
where  he  held  the  position  of 
executive  vicepresident.  He 
joined  this  national  newspaper 
organization  in  1946  and  served 
successively  as  salesman,  Chi¬ 
cago  branch  manager  (.with 
responsibility  over  the  midwest- 
ern  states),  and  general  sales 
manager,  for  five  years,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
w’as  promoted  to  the  position  of 
executive  vicepresident  last  year. 
This  position  involved  broadened 
corporate  management  respon¬ 
sibilities  while  he  continued  to 
direct  all  sales  and  promotional 
functions. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Mr. 
Lambert  spent  two  years  in  the 
sales  and  marketing  division  of 
Corn  Products  Company. 
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If  your  sales  in  the  Cleveland  Market,  alone,  are  less 
than  you  get  from  most  entire  states,  you  must  be 
missing  the  families  who  buy  most  of  the  goods 
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^Creative  Code’ 
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Clinton  E.  Frank,  president  of 
the  Chicago  agency  hearing  his 
name,  and  chairman  of  the  4-A’s 
committee  of  the  board  on  gov¬ 
ernment,  public  and  educator 
relations.  He  said  the  committee 
“reaffirmed  its  view  that  the 
need  still  exists  for  a  joint  in¬ 
dustry-wide  effort  to  increase 
knowledge  of  the  contributions 
of  advertising  to  our  economy.” 

Of  its  action  on  drafting  its 
new  “creative  code,”  the  4-A 
pointed  out  that  the  code  has 
been  extended  to  cover  art  as 
well  as  copy  and  special  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  tv  and  areas  of 
“interpretation  and  judgement.” 
While  recognizing  that  “taste  is 
subjective,”  the  code  adds :  “how¬ 
ever,  we  agree  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  an  advertiser  and  to 
discourage  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  in  poor  taste  or 
which  is  deliberately  irritating 
through  content,  presentation  or 
excessive  repetition.” 

The  previous  code,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  adopted  in  the 
past  by  the  ANA  and  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  -America 
and  these  associations  will  be 
invited  to  adopt  or  endorse  the 
new  code. 

-Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president  of 


have  mixed  opinions  about  the 
advertising  man  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

These  and  other  findings 
about  advertising  and  its  image 
on  the  college  campus  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  4-A’s  board  of 
governors  by  Robert  Riordan, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
marketing  and  research  for  D. 
P.  Brother  &  Company.  The  re¬ 
port  was  based  on  the  first  re¬ 
turns  of  an  extensive  sur\ey 
among  students  at  four  Michi¬ 
gan  universities  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  D.  P.  Brother  for  the 
Michigan  Council  of  the  4-.A. 

When  the  project  is  completed, 
some  1200  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  at  four  Michigan  schools 
will  have  been  inter\  iewed. 

C-realivily’s  Future 

George  Gribbin,  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York,  in  a  talk  on  the  outlook 
for  creativity  for  the  future, 
had  this  prediction  for  newspa¬ 
pers; 

“Newspapers  will  perhaps  get 
down  to  a  managable  size — all 
of  them  tabloids.  Or  maybe 
somebody  will  invent  gatefolds 
for  newspapers,  too,  and  they 
will  be  sold  to  commuters  so 
that  one  man  holds  one  side  of 
the  Times  while  the  man  in  the 
seat  next  to  him  holds  the  other 
side.  Obviously  such  newspapers 
will  cost  twice  as  much  and  the 
ad  rates  will  he  higher.” 

Mr.  Gribbin  said  that  one  of 


than  the  behavior  of  people.  -And 
it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  physical  sciences  all  men 
engaged  in  them  cooperate  and 
pool  their  findings  while  in  our 
business  we  too  often  work  priv¬ 
ately  and  hoard  what  little 
knowledge  we  acquire. 

‘Dangerous’  Knowledge 

“Aloreover,”  Mr.  Gribbin  con¬ 
tinued,  “advertising  research 
has  suffered  becau.se  our  little 
bits  of  knowledge  have  become 
dangerous  things.  Research  has 
given  the  man  who  approves  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  who  does  not  truly 
understand  it,  reasons  to  justify 
himself  for  saying  no  when  he 
should  say  yes.  Research  has 
given  the  hacks  who  write  ads 
or  layout  ads  or  produce  com¬ 
mercials  or  select  media  justifi¬ 
cation  for  doing  things  in  a 
routine  way.  -And  because  of  all 
this,  some  intelligent  creators  of 
advertising  have  rebelled  against 
research,  instead  of  pushing  it 
along.” 

The  agency  executive  added 
that  he  feels  the  tide  has  turned. 
He  said  that  advertising  creative 
people  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  research,  asking  more 
and  more  of  research,  to  guide 
them  to  more  effective  efforts. 
In  the  future,  he  said,  “We  shall 
.see  the  creative  man  turning  to 
the  advertising  scientist  to  find 
out  more  about  how  people  can 
be  moved  and  how  this  can  be 
measured.” 


between  agency  and  advertiser 
by  letting  the  agency  create  and 
measure  the  communication  ef¬ 
fects  of  advertising  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  create  and  measure  its 
economic  effects. 

Paul  Lyness,  speaking  as  a 
professional  research  consult¬ 
ant  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relative  feasibility 
of  obtaining  communication  and 
sales  measures  and  called  for  re¬ 
search  relating  the  two. 

No  Disagreement 

Moderator  Ramond  closed  the 
session  by  obsen-ing  that  there 
was  no  real  disagreement  among 
the  panelists.  “What  appears  to 
be  differences  are  merely  differ¬ 
ent  tactics  in  a  common  strug¬ 
gle,”  he  said.  “The  enemy  is 
ignorance,  the  strategy  research. 
Where  you  choose  to  begin  that 
research  is  naturally  determined 
by  your  position  on  the  organi¬ 
zational  battlefield. 

“In  conclusion  a  moment  of 
truth.  Let  us  note  the  struggle 
is  not  always  against  our  com¬ 
mon  ignorance,  and  that  the 
tactical  disputes  are  not  always 
about  the  best  way  to  solve  our 
common  technical  problems.  The 
dispute  concerns  something 
much  more  fundamental.  I  think 
we  are  witnessing  the  realization 
by  advertising  management  of 
the  dominant  trend  in  business 
today,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
matters  of  policy  to  matters  of 
fact. 


Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  4-A  committee  of  the 
board  of  improving  advertising, 
presented  the  code  to  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Students’  .Attitude 

The  agency  executives  also 
heard  that  college  undergradu¬ 
ates  view  the  profession  favor¬ 
ably  as  a  career,  placing  it  on 
a  par  with  positions  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  or  in  the  field 
of  engineering;  and  ahead  of 
jobs  in  selling  or  journalism. 

Conversely,  the  students  ex¬ 
press  a  critical  attitude  towards 
some  of  the  present-day  prac¬ 
tices  of  advertising,  and  they 


the  most  difficult  problems  that 
creative  advertising  men  will 
face  in  the  next  decade  will  be 
the  resurgence  of  private  brand 
competition.  He  said  the  quality 
of  private  brand  merchandise  is 
much  closer  to  the  quality  of 
many  national  brands  than  it 
has  ever  been  before,  and  “it 
is  getting  better  every  year.” 

-Advertising  research  is  going 
to  have  a  marked  effect  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  future,  Air.  Grib¬ 
bin  predicted.  “To  date,”  he  said, 
“research  in  our  field  has  been 
primitive,  compared  to  research 
in  the  physical  sciences.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
behaviour  of  molecules,  atoms 
and  electrons  is  more  predictable 
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Measuremonl  s 

-A  four-man  panel,  moderated 
by  Charles  K.  Ramond,  technical 
director  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  examined  the 
problem  of  “Measuring  what 
we  pay  for.” 

William  C.  McKeehan  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  In.surance  Company, 
speaking  for  the  advertiser’s 
position,  emphasized  three 
needs:  to  define  objectives,  to 
separate  advertising  goals  from 
marketing  goals  and  to  hold 
advertising  responsible  only  for 
communication. 

Paul  E.  J.  Gerhold,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Inc.,  took  immediate  issue  with 
Air.  AIcKeehan.  He  not  only  sug¬ 
gested  that  sales  should  be  the 
measure  of  advertising  effective¬ 
ness,  but  he  named  three  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  done:  meas¬ 
urement  of  dollar  returns  from 
dollar  advertising  effort;  such 
a  measurement  can  be  made; 
and  if  agepcies  don’t  make  it, 
somebody  else  will. 

Robert  J.  Fisher,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
marketing  staff.  Ford  Motor 
Company,  speaking  for  top  ad¬ 
vertising  management,  sug¬ 
gested  dividing  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  measurement  of  results 


“Alore  and  more,”  Air.  Ramond 
said,  “the  man  with  the  data 
is  the  man  in  control.” 

Muss  Cumniuniralions 

Another  panel  on  “Exciting 
Thresholds  in  Alass  Communica¬ 
tions,”  moderated  by  Alarya 
Alannes  of  The  Reporter,  pro¬ 
duced  some  thought-provoking 
views. 

Wade  H.  Nichols  Jr.,  editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine, 
and  Robert  Saudek,  president  of 
Robert  Saudek  Associates,  New 
A'ork,  were  the  panelists. 

Air.  Nichols,  in  discussing  the 
sense  of  responsibility  among 
advertisers  in  their  selection  of 
media,  recalled  how  it  was  once 
fashionable  for  the  editorial  side 
of  print  media  to  assert  that 
what  editors  wanted  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  “was  for  them  to  send 
the  money,  and  stay  off  the 
premises.” 

“Today,”  he  said,  “it  seems 
that  what  editorial  people  aspire 
to  is  not  insulation  from  adver¬ 
tisers  .  .  .  but  rather  an  appro¬ 
priate  appreciation  by  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  ultimate  and  awe¬ 
some  effects  of  advertising  peo¬ 
ple’s  media  choices.  The  special 
favor  of  only  a  handful  of 
agencies  can  swell  one  whole 
category  of  media  to  mightiness 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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How  to  wrap  up  half-a-million  more  readers 


Buy  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspsper  Group  —  the  package  that  reaches  more  than  half-a-million  readers  in  the 
vital  suburban  market  surrounding  Los  Angeles  proper.  The  eight  dailies  and  18  supplementary  weeklies  in  the  CLAN 
Group  are  all  yours  with  one  order,  at  a  discounted  flat  line  rate  or  a  bulk  discounted  rate  (5,000  lines  or  more  during 
a  fiscal  year).  And  now  the  CLAN  Group  has  introduced  a  totally  new  concept  of  discounts  for  group  purchase 
-  a  plan  which  offers  national  advertisers  discounts  beginning  with  the  purchase  of  any  three  of  the  dailies  and 
increasing  with  each  additional  paper  purchased.  For  detailed  information  on  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
(CLAN)  Group,  ask  any  office  of  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Copley  Los  hgeles  newspaper  Group:  Alhambra  post-advocate  •  EI  Monte  Post  Advocate  •  Alhambra  Post-AdviK-ate  Shoppers 

REVIEW  •  Burhank  News  Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  &  Venice  EVFINING  V.ANGUARD  •  Culver-Palms  .Advertiser  •  Mar  Vista 
Advertiser  •  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser  Glendale  NEW’S-PRESS  •  Glendale  News-Press  Shop[)ers  Monrovia  D.AILY  NEWS-POST  •  1 
South  Bay  DAILY  BRE;F;ZE  (Redondo  Beach.  Palos  Verdes,  Torrance,  El  .Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach)  •  South  Bay 
South  Bay  Breeze  Peninsula  .Advertiser  San  Pedro  NEW'S-PILOT  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  .Advertiser 
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^Creative  Code^ 
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• — and  at  the  direct  expense  of 
some  other  catepory. 

“There  are  men  and  women 
who  are  .  .  .  walking  zombies, 
living  out  an  ugly  nightmare: 
they  are  editors  and  publishers 
and  producers  and  ])ackagers 
who  can  tell  you  that  there  is 
no  Chinese  torture  quite  so 
excruciating  as  the  steady  droj)! 
drop!  drop!  of  advertising  reve¬ 
nues.  And  of  course  the  pain  is 
worse  w’hen  it  can  be  regardetl 
as  undesen-ed.  The  best  media 
in  each  unfavored  field  become 
infected  by  the  general  anemia; 
the  worst  in  the  pampered  cate¬ 
gories  gain  an  unreal  substance 
and  an  opportunity  for  influence 
which  they  have  never  earned,” 
Mr.  Nichols  said. 

•Asks  Specific  Decisions 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  not 
inviting  business-office  influence 
upon  editorial  content  or  direc¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Nichols  said  he  was 
urging  that  those  who  determine 
the  placement  of  advertising’s 
millions  make  their  decisions 
“specifically  and  individually,” 
and  with  an  awareness  of  final 
effects  upon  the  communications 
industry  “and  indeed  upon  the 
society,  be  made  one  ingredient 
in  the  contemplations  of  adver¬ 
tising’s  decision-makers.” 

Mr.  Nichols  described  recent 
progress  within  the  magazine 
industry  in  the  areas  of  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  etc. 

“It  seems  clear  that  maga¬ 
zines,  almost  without  exception, 
will  be  giving  first  attention  to 
the  problems  of  differentiating 
themselves  from  each  other  and 
of  dramatizing  their  special,  in¬ 
dividual  techniques,  purposes, 
and  audiences,”  he  said. 

“Many  magazines  will  be 
making  extra  efforts  to  make 
themselves  wellsprings  of  the 
news;  to  be  the  place  where 
news  happens,  rather  than  the 
place  where  news  is  merely  re- 


■PARTNERSHIP  OF  EXCELLENCE'— Vol.  I.  No.  I  of  USA  I,  mogaiine 
of  "monthly  news  and  current  history"  which  made  its  bow  April  7,  gets 
going  over  by  (left  to  right):  Shepherd  S.  Campbell,  associate  editor; 
Alva  B.  See  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  advertising  director;  Addison  L 
Gardner,  publisher,  and  Rodney  C.  Campbell,  editor-in-chief. 


ported  .  .  .  And,  as  magazines 
adjust  more  confidently  to  the 
new  competitive  world  they 
never  made — but  certainly  have 
learned  to  live  with — I  predict 
that  more  of  them  will  regain 
their  sense  of  humor  .  .  .”  he 
said. 

Vi’orld-AA’ide  tv 

Mr.  Saudek  discussed  world¬ 
wide  tv  which  will  begin  to  be 
approached  this  coming  June, 
and  which  will  be  in  “general 
operation  by  the  year  1965.” 

“I  don’t  think  television  will 
ever  be  the  same  again,”  he 
said. 

“You  will  have  to  throw 
away  old-fashioned  research 
findings  about  the  geographical, 
economic,  educational,  color,  age 
and  urban-rural  composition  of 
the  t\'  market  you  know  today 
.  .  .  The  economic  level  of  the 
audience  will  drop  sharply  to 
what  most  Americans  would  call 
sub-standard  and  lower.  Average 
per  capita  income  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  it  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500  a  year,” 
Mr.  Saudek  said. 

He  noted  that  unlike  most 
fundamental  changes  in  society. 


Emerging  issues  Fully  Explained 

A  special  index  at  the  end  of  each  CQ 
Weekly  Report  points  to  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  issues  as  they  emerge — and  facilitates 
tracing  of  pros,  cons,  history,  pressures,  poli¬ 
tics,  outlook. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1156  19Hi  St..  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.C.  202  FE-8  4660 


this  one  will  not  become  ap¬ 
parent  in  “the  first  dazzling 
days  or  months  of  international 
tv.”  “As  five,  then  10  years  pass 
and  an  aggressive  generation 
begins  to  calculate  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  phenomenon, 
change  it  certainly  will. 

“The  significance  of  world¬ 
wide  tv,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  instantly  available  to 
all  the  people  who  can  see  it, 
which  is  to  say  105,000,000 
families  this  year,  and  perhaps 
double  that  number  in  this  dec¬ 
ade.  Unlike  foreign  affairs,”  Mr.  Marlin  Heads  Up 
Saudek  went  on.  “world  trade,  TDNA’s  Ad  Services 
international  publishing,  or  avi- 


‘USA  1%  Monthly  News 
Magazine,  in  Debut 

Vol  I,  No.  I  of  USA  1,  maga¬ 
zine  of  “monthly  news  and  cur¬ 
rent  history,”  rolled  off  the  Chi¬ 
cago  presses  of  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Co.  on  April  7  boa.«ting 
a  neat  package  of  “reshaped 
news  coverage”  of  world  events, 
10  full-page  ads  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  base  of  100,000  subscribers. 

The  magazine,  Rodney  C. 
Campbell,  editor-in-chief,  said, 
will  report  in  editorial  depth  and 
visual  color  on  events  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  lasting  significance 
each  month. 

“USA  I’s  concept  of  news  as 
history  will  provide  the  reader 
with  a  permanent  encyclopedic 
account  of  our  times,”  he  said. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Time  magazine. 
Lead  articles  will  appear  under 
the  by-lines  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
Richard  Armstrong,  Jonathan 
Rinehart,  Harold  B.  Meyers,  and 
Mary  Lukas,  all  formerly  of 
Time;  Robert  K.  Massie,  ex 
Netvsiveek;  Shepherd  Campbell 
and  Thomas  O’Toole,  ex  WaU 
Street  Journal;  Kennett  Love, 
ex  New  York  Timee;  Lewis 
Lapham,  ex  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  and  San  Opotowsky, 
ex  New  York  Post. 

The  publisher  is  Addison  L. 
Gardner,  former  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  Lever  Brothers. 


ation,  tv  is  easily  understood 
and  readily  available  for  use. 
Its  impact  is  unrelenting.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people  wherever 
they  live.” 

He  said  that  in  public  terms 
the  face  of  America  will  take 
its  place  in  millions  of  homes 
whose  impression  of  the  U.S. 
has  been  sporadically  transmit¬ 
ted  through  still  photographs  of 
our  Presidents,  and  occasional 
glimpses  of  our  tourists. 

“Now,  suddenly,  our  ideas  of 
politics,  entertainment,  culture, 
manners,  education  and  our  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  will  become  com¬ 
monplace  nearly  everywhere, 
every  day.  Suddenly  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  tv — whether  salesmen, 
or  statesmen,  news  analysts  or 
actors — will  hold  the  rank  of 
ambassador.” 


Parmalee  Promotetl 

Edward  T.  Parmelee,  vice- 
president,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives.  Mr.  Parmelee 
joined  the  firm  in  1948  and  since 
that  time  has  filled  many  roles 
from  branch  manager  to  group 
sales  executive  with  head- 
(piarters  in  New  York. 


Houston 

Appointment  of  Bill  Martin 
of  Abilene,  as  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  services  for  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
John  H.  Murphy,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  TDNA. 

Mr.  Martin  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  on  May  1  to  head  an 
expansion  of  its  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  program,  which  is 
directed  to  the  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  of  Southwest  regional 
adv-ertisers  in  their  use  of  the 
daily  newspaper  medium.  TDNA 
has  75  member-newspapers, 
which  represent  95%  of  the 
state’s  2,900,000  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation. 

Sales  manager  for  For/emost 
Dairies  in  Abilene  for  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Martin  was  previously 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News  for 
eight  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
a  sales  representative  for 
General  Foods. 

• 

Agency  Billings  Climb 

Billings  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  Canada  in  1%0  increased 
7.3%  to  $272,739,800  from  $254,- 
145,900  in  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  official  Bureau  of 
Statistics  figures  just  issued. 
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Children  Deserve  Better 
Treatment  From  Us 


Our  Oftentimes  Flagrant  Disregard  For 
Teaching  Good  Eating  Habits  Costs  Dearly 


also  urgent  needs.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we 
adults  have  done  such  a  poor  job  in  teaching  our 
children  that  good  health  habits  will  give  them 
the  maximum  amount  of  help  in  achieving  exactly 
what  they  want — good  appearance,  vitality, 
energy. 


It  is  very  unfortunate  that  too  often  in  the 
United  States  we  let  our  concern  about  how  we 
should  manage  our  abundance  of  food  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  millions  upon  millions  of  our  people 
are  malnourished — not  necessarily  under-noxxr- 
ished  but,  rather,  poorly  nourished. 

Repeated  studies  of  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
American  people  have  pointed  out  that  many  of  us 
simply  have  not  learned  how  to  eat  sanely  and 
sensibly  to  help  maintain  good  health.  Obesity  is 
estimated  to  be  a  problem  for  one  out  of  every  five 
of  us.  Among  our  children,  teen-age  girls  fre¬ 
quently  are  very  badly  nourished  because  of  false 
ideas  and  fads  they  follow  instead  of  learning 
sound  health  habits  which  could  help  them  achieve 
their  goals. 

While  many  parents  spend  frustrating  hours 
teaching  their  children  proper  table  manners, 
often  we  completely  overlook  the  fact  that  the  lack 
of  good  eating  habits  among  our  children  is  one  of 
the  key  factors  which  contributes  to  the  generally 
low  state  of  physical  fitness  among  us.  Physical 
exercise  and  adequate  rest  are  also  very  important 
to  fitness,  of  course,  but  the  young  person’s  body 
must  be  built  and  it  must  be  maintained  with  the 
right  kinds  and  amounts  of  food. 


Basic  Eating  Patterns  Are  Learned  At  Home 

Parents  cannot  shun  their  responsibility  in 
teaching  their  children  how  to  eat  properly — in 
terms  of  selecting  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food 
that  are  needed.  Most  of  our  basic  life-long  eating 
patterns  are  established  in  our  earliest  years  at 
the  family  dinner  table.  Our  children  learn  much 
from  our  examples.  If  parents  eat  sensibly,  then 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  our  children  will  eat 
sensibly. 

Also,  we  should  not  overlook  any  early  tendency 
toward  using  food  to  help  alleviate  the  pains  of 
psychological  distress.  The  child  who  turns  to 
stuffing  food  into  his  stomach  whenever  problems 
oven\'helm  him  is  learning  a  pattern  that  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  change  in  later  years.  Obesity 
is  likely  to  add  to  the  child’s  distress  and  become 
a  problem  throughout  his  life.  Parents  have  an 
obligation  to  try  to  avoid  this  very  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  food  substitutes  for  psychological 
needs. 

Children,  as  parents  so  rapidly  learn,  do  go 
through  stages,  especially  when  they  reach  the 
teen  years  and  when  they  are  girls.  Appearance  is 
usually  tremendously  important.  Having  “vitality” 
and  energy  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  crowd  are 


The  Youngsters  Too  Often  Turn  To 
Harmful  Fad  Ideas 

Teen-age  girls,  especially,  will  turn  to  many 
different  fads,  unaware  that  sound  nutrition 
through  sane  eating  habits,  adequate  exercise,  and 
sufficient  rest  will  do  more  to  help  their  appearance 
and  to  give  them  vim  and  vigor  than  any  other 
things  they  might  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
unfortunate  youngsters  too  frequently  learn  much 
later  than  they  should  that  the  fad  diets  and  other 
“easy”  approaches  to  beauty  and  vitality  work 
against  achieving  their  goals. 

Nutrition  scientists  have  done  a  highly  compe¬ 
tent  job  thus  far  in  determining  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  foods  we  need  for  adequate  nutrition. 
Daily  Food  Guides — based  on  servings  from  four 
major  food  groups :  ( 1)  milk  and  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  (2)  meats,  poultry,  and  fish;  (3)  fruits  and 
vegetables;  (4)  cereals  and  grains — are  readily 
available  to  all  families  who  certainly  ought  to 
be  using  these  guides  as  regularly  as  any  other  aid 
to  building  and  maintaining  the  family’s  health 
and  happiness.  The  guides  suggest  simple  yet 
tasty  eating  patterns.  We  dairy  farmers  will  be 
happy  to  send  one  to  you  if  you  don’t  have  one  at 
present. 

Following  sensible  eating  patterns — which  vary 
by  age  and  amount  of  physical  activity — is  not 
difficult.  Eating  a  well  bal^ced  diet  can  be  just 
as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  eating  meals  that 
contribute  to  obesity  or  other  illness  or  lack  of 
vigor.  There  is  an  abundance  of  highly  nutritious 
and  tasty  foods  available  to  the  American  people. 
Now  we  must  concentrate  on  teaching  ourselves 
and  our  children  how  to  select  from  these  foods 
the  kind  of  diets  that  will  keep  us  healthy. 


“Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America" 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


americaTL  dairg  association 


Kennedy  Children 
Pix  Hard  to  Get 


By  Gerry  van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 

A  recent  rash  of  pictures  of 
the  Kennedy  children  has  given 
rise  to  speculation  that  the  hard 
policy  against  photographing 
them  has  been  relaxed. 

However,  if  this  is  the  case, 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  hasn’t 
confided  in  her  press  secretary 
or  the  White  House  photog¬ 
raphers. 

“Nothing  has  changed,”  her 
press  office  said  with  no  equivo¬ 
cation. 

“It’s  harder,  if  anything,” 
growled  one  photographer  re¬ 
cently.  “Why  do  you  think  she 
took  off  from  a  pasture  out  in 
Middleburg  when  she  went  to 
Palm  Beach  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.” 

He  was  referring  to  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  trip  down  to  Palm  Beach 
with  Caroline  and  John  Jr.  fol¬ 
lowing  her  return  from  India. 
There  had  been  pictures  of  the 
children  made  on  arrivals  and 
departures  to  and  from  Palm 
Beach  with  the  President  during 
her  absence.  One  widely  played 
was  a  picture  of  a  miffed  Caro¬ 
line  sternly  insisting  “no  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Editors  Want  Tliem 

The  take-off  from  a  private 
airport  in  Virginia  could  have 
been  for  the  convenience  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy  who  had  been  at  Glen 
Ora,  the  family’s  leased  estate 
in  Middleburg,  Va.,  but  photog¬ 
raphers  w^ere  taking  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  First  Lady  was  clamp¬ 
ing  down. 

“Nobody  is  making  it  any 
easier  to  get  pictures  of  the 
children,”  another  photographer 
said.  “The  public  wrants  pictures 
of  the  children,  editors  want  pic¬ 


tures,  so  we  try  to  get  them  as 
often  as  we  can.” 

Most  of  the  pictures,  they 
point  out,  including  those  in  the 
pony  cart  last  winter,  have  been 
taken  with  a  telephoto  lens 
from  far  away. 

Didn’t  Pierre  Salinger  have 
his  owTi  hard  policy  on  the  use 
of  that  technique? 

The  answ'er  was  a  shrug. 

“So,  if  he  does?  What  can  he 
do  w'hen  any  tourist  can  stand 
outside  the  fence  and  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  kids  in  the  yard?” 

What  about  the  picture  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  children 
on  the  cover  of  a  recent  issue  of 
McCall's  magazine? 

The  answer  to  that  was  the 
picture  w’as  one  of  a  group 
made  last  November  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  John  Jr.’s  first  birth¬ 
day,  and  therefore  could  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  change  in  the  status 
quo  even  though  permission  for 
its  use  had  to  come  from  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

What  could  be  considered  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  possible  change  in 
attitude,  and  one  that  surprised 
everybody,  including  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  own  press  office,  were  the 
recent  pictures  of  baby  John  in 
his  carriage.  The  pictures  were 
made  by  a  pool  photographer 
accompanying  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  the  Empress  Farah  of  Iran 
on  a  quick  tour  of  the  White 
House  grounds.  Not  only  did 
Mrs.  Kennedy  permit  a  picture 
of  the  baby  but  she  suggested 
that  they  make  a  second  try 
w'hen  John  Jr.  didn’t  cooperate 
on  the  first  take. 

However,  the  photographers 
are  not  buying  a  spring  thaw. 
The  consensus  is  that  the  ice 
was  broken  by  circumstances 
and  the  freeze  was  on  again. 


Hemisphere 
Union  Group 
Posts  Awards 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Inter-American  Federation 
of  Working  Newspapermen’s 
Federations,  concluding  its 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Francis, 
Mexico  City,  April  4-6,  took  note 
of  the  development  of  lAFW’NO 
as  a  “living,  growing  organiza¬ 
tion”  in  the  two  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Committee  announced 
that  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Federation  will  be  held  in  Bogo¬ 
ta,  Colombia,  Aug.  17  to  20. 
Attending  the  Congress  will  be 
delegates  from  newspapermen’s 
organizations  of  22  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Among  the  nations  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  will  be  new  affiliates 
from  Panama,  Nicaragua  and 
Colombia,  all  of  wrhich  w'ere 
admitted  at  the  Mexico  City 
meeting.  It  is  expected  that  a 
Costa  Rican  affiliate  will  be 
admitted  prior  to  the  Congress. 

The  executive  committee  voted 
to  conduct  a  10-day  seminar  on 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the 
Responsibility  of  the  Working 
Newspaperman”  in  Panama  the 
first  two  weeks  of  August. 

It  also  adopted  a  program  of 
awards.  A  bronze  plaque  and 
$250  will  be  given  as  the  “Free 
Newspaperman  of  America” 
Award  for  distinguished  writing 
by  a  member  of  an  lAFWNO 
affiliate  on  the  subject  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  Santiago 
Senen  Gonzalez  Memorial 
Award,  also  $250  and  a  plaque, 
will  be  given  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  newspaper  trade 
union  or  international  coopera¬ 
tion  field.  Senen  Gonzalez  was 
the  founder  of  the  Argentine 
Federation  of  Newspapermen. 

A  third  prize,  of  $100,  will  be 
given  for  the  design  of  an 
appropriate  insignia  for 
lAFWNO. 

Raps  ‘Selfish  Owners’ 

The  committee  sent  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Federation  of 
Journalists,  in  Vienna  May  6- 
12.  Luis  Carnero  Checa  of  the 
Federacion  de  Periodistas  del 
Peru,  co-chairman  of  the 
lAFWNO,  and  Richard  P.  Davis 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  will  attend  the  IFJ  Con¬ 
gress  as  observers. 

lAFWNO  took  a  stand  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  death  of  the  two  Los 
Angeles  newspapers,  the  Mirror 
and  the  Examiner,  as  being 
unnecessary,  “a  selfish  business 
maneuver  on  the  part  of  the 


owners.”  It  expressed  sympathy 
for  the  1,000  workers  w’ho  lost 
employment. 

It  expressed  its  solidarity 
with  the  Argentine  Federation 
of  Newspapermen  in  “any 
undertaking  destined  to  fight 
for  union  rights,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  free  and  dignified 
performance  of  the  newspaper 
profession  and  the  accurate  and 
true  compliance  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  imparting  information.” 

After  hearing  a  report  from 
the  Colegio  Nacional  de  Perio¬ 
distas  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba 
(in  Exile)  on  the  imprisonment 
by  the  Castro  Regime  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapermen,  the  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  events  described  and 
voted  to  send  a  message  to  the 
government  of  Cuba  requesting 
the  release  of  colleagues 
unjustly  or  arbitrarily  jailed. 

• 

Coordination  Aim 
Brings  Promotions 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

.4  series  of  Palo  Alto  Times 
promotions  is  announced  by 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorpo- 
I’ated  in  a  move  to  coordinate 
advertising  sales  for  the  Times 
and  its  affiliates,  the  Redwood 
City  Tribune  and  the  Advance- 
Star  and  Green  Sheet. 

Jack  Hieronymus,  advertising 
director,  was  named  advertising 
sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
PNI  group  serving  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  area.  Glenn 
Ranson,  national  ad  manager, 
became  PNI  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Howard  Schonberger,  retail 
advertising  manager.  Times,  was 
named  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  all  Times’  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  John  D.  Lee- 
son,  composing  room  foreman, 
was  named  production  manager. 
His  direction  will  be  over  both 
the  composing  room  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  service  department. 
David  J.  McCarty  was  advanced 
to  composing  room  foreman. 


New  J-Scholarship 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

A  $750  scholarship  for  an  area 
high  school  graduate  has  been 
posted  by  the  Press  Publishing 
Company  Foundation.  A.  Matt. 
Werner,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Press,  stipulate  that  the 
recipient  must  attend  a  college 
or  school  accredited  by  the 
American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

• 

Classified  High 

Chicago 

Weekend  classified  linage  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reached  an 
all-time  high  with  a  total  of  68 
pages  for  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
April  7  and  8. 
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NAME 


TITLE 


nRM 


STATE 


iiiiiniiMiiiiiiiM  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  UNE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSORS! 


Sixes  available  from  9  to  42  inches!  Poltmicro  is 
the  only  belt-driven  processor  for  the  uniformity 
necessary  for  high  quality!  Complete  contrast 
control! 


MOST  COMPLETE  UNE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL  AVAILABLE! 

Contact  or  projection  speeds  in  three  contrast 
grades... single  and  double-weight  matte  and 
glossy  finishes.  For  the  lime...  ALSO  available 
m  SILK  hnish! 


Additional  Poltmicro  paper  stodu  are  available 
in  translucent  or  document  weights!  Roll  stock 
and  sheets  available  in  all  sixes  up  to  42  in.  wide! 


□  We  would  like  a  free  trial  of  the  Polyaim  Hi^-Speed 
PbotoRraphic  Proremor  with  ao  obligation. 

I  )  Pleaae  tend  adcBtional  informatioo  on  the  P<dyaicro. 

□  We  would  like  a  fioe  trial  of  the  Pioneer  Plateauker  and 
enough  free  Magi-Plates  to  run  200,000  copies— no  obligation 
on  our  part.  (Sm  offer  on  other  side) 


ADDRESS. 


PHONE. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESSING! 

HIGH  QUALITY  PHOTOGH.APH I€ 
PH r NTS  IN  SF.CONDS* 


THE  ONLY 
GENUINE 
FULL  TONAL 
RANGE 
PROCESSOR 


If  you  make  or  buy  photographic  prints 
or  enlargements,  you  need  the  Polymicro 
Processor!  Reduce  present  processing 
time  from  20  minutes  to  10  seconds  with 
the  Polymicro  High-Speed  Processor' 
Expose  your  negative  on  Polymicro  paper 
in  your  own  printer  or  enlarger— drop  the 
paper  into  the  Polymicro  for  professional 
processing.  That  s  all!  In  10  seconds  out 
pops  your  finished  full  range  continuous 
tone  print 


NO  PLUMBING! 

NO  CHEMICAL  MIXING! 
NO  SINKS! 

NO  TRAYS! 

NO  DRYER! 


COBPOBATION 


Better  Copying  Syttemt  for  ButinesM  and  Industry^ 

WxsTiaR  Divixion  CaRmu.  Dmaton  Eaimai*  Divuion 
142  Oragsa  StieM  S420  Oaktua  8um  124  Fifth  Avuaaa 
El  Sagaado,  Calif.  Skukfu.IlliBoia  NuwYurklLN.Y 
SPriag  2-2311  JUaiiMr  1-1404  TCkaaMTOO 


SO  ESSENTIAL  WE 
WANT  YOU  TO  TRY  IT 
FREE! 

JUST  MAIL  CARD! 


I 


O  i 


ALL  THE 


YOU  NEED  TO  RUN 


200,000  COPIES 


OWN  PLANT  OR  OFFICE 

No  Cost  — No  Obligation 


MAIL  THIS  CARD  FOR 
FREE  TRIAL  OR 
r  INFORMATION 


MAKE  METAL  OFFSET  PLATES 
IN  58  SECONDS -WITHOUT 
FILM  NEGATIVES 

^AGI-PLATE 

•  No  expensive  film  negatives  necessary— Makes 
professional  plates! 

•  No  darkroom,  no  expensive  plumbing  needed! 

•  Simplifies  offset  platemaking -anyone  can  do  it! 

•  Makes  plates  for  2  and  3-color  printing. 

•  Accurate  negative  to  plate  registration  guaranteed. 

•  Makes  plates  on  your  present  photocopy  equipment. 

•  Perfect  professional  results  every  time  when  Magi- 
Plates  are  made  on  Pioneer  Platemaker. 

PIONEER  PLATEMAKER 

•  Designed  and  built  es¬ 
pecially  for  precision 
results  with  Magi- 
Plates. 

•  Complete  vacuum  printer 
and  plate  processor  in 
single,  self-contained  unit. 


i 


r 

First  Class 

VIA  AIK  MAIL 

Permit  No. 

56657 

Chicago,  III. 

w  '■ 


U8INES8  REPLY  MAIL 

postaft  stamp  ntctssafy  if  mailtd  ia  tha  Uaitad  States 


Posfa0p  will  b«  paid  by 

CORPORATION 

Post  Office  Box  4732 
Chicago,  Illinois 


•  Heavy-duty  vacuum  pump  for  professional  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  paste  ups. 

•  Performs  entire  job  from  exposure  to  developed 
plate -no  other  equipment,  no  darkroom  required. 

MAIL  THIS  CARD  TODAY  FOR  FREE  TRIAL 


CORPORATION 

Better  Copying  Systems  for  Business  and  Industry 


Western  Division 
142  Oregon  Street 
El  Segundo,  Calif. 
SPring  2-2311 


Central  Division 
3620  Oakton  Street 
Skokie,  Illinois 
JUniper  8-1600 


Eastern  Division 
126  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Yukon  9-2700 


■  iTiiiiiiiiiiiiMHi  EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP  .  iii,i:i;! 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

i  On  Dead  Center 

I  Rather  is  often  called  upon  to  do  too  bi^  a  task.  In  the 
I  sense  considered  here,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  somewhat; 

1  a  rather  cold  day  we  understand  to  be  a  chilly  but  not 
I  unendurable  one,  colder  than  its  fellows  but  not 
I  remarkably  so.  The  word  is  a  mild  qualifier.  The 
I  overburdening  I  refer  to  consists  in  coupling  rather  with 
I  too  strong  an  adjective.  The  impression  is  left  that  a 
I  milder  modifier  would  have  been  more  suitable  in  the  first 
B  place. 

I  “The  revelation  was  rather  astonishing”;  “The 
I  contradiction  was  illustrated  in  rather  amazing  fashion”; 

1  “He  suffered  a  rather  staggering  loss”  all  exemplify 
1  this.  Astonishing,  amazing,  and  staggering  are  all  too 
I  wild  to  be  tamed  by  rather,  and  the  attempt  leaves  the 
1  reader  in  a  fog  as  to  the  force  intended. 

In  effect,  rather  and  a  strong  descriptive  tend  to  cancel 
each  other  out.  What  is  rather  astonishing  obviously  is 
not  astonishing  at  all,  but  something  more  nearly 
approaching  surprising.  Rather  amazing  comes  down  to 
much  the  same  thing.  Losses  that  are  rather  staggering 
appear  to  have  been  severe  but  no  more. 

Those  who  use  rather  in  expressions  like  these  want 
to  have  it  both  ways;  they  yearn  for  impact,  and  very 
likely  amazing,  astonishing,  and  staggering  by  themselves 
m  would  convey  the  true  state  of  affairs.  But  then  these 
1  writers,  Nice  Nellies  at  heart,  are  frightened  by  the 
1  verbal  power  they  have  unleashed,  and  so  they  timidly 
1  invoke  rather  as  a  counterbalance.  What  they  end  with 
1  stops  pretty  much  on  dead  center,  and  they  would  have 
1  been  better  advised  to  stick  with  their  first  choice, 

1  undiminished, 
s 

1  Slightly  is  often  misused  in  much  the  same  way,  though 
1  sometimes  a  humorous  effect  is  intended.  Slightly 
I  amazing,  however,  and  similar  expressions  are  often  set 
1  down  seriously.  It  may  be  deposed  that  slightly  amazing 
I  comes  under  the  same  heading  as  slightly  pregnant. 

I  Wayward  Words 

1  Strictly  speaking,  while  is  a  noun  (as  considered  here) 

1  and  awhile  is  an  adverb.  This  means  that  for  a  while  is 
1  the  equivalent  of  awhile,  and  that  “We  loafed  for  a  while” 
1  and  “We  loafed  awhile"  are  correct,  but  “We  loafed  for 
a  awhile”  is  incorrect.  The  distinction  is  often  disregarded, 
1  however,  with  the  practical  effect  that  awhile  seems  well 
I  on  its  way  to  recognition  as  a  noun,  with  no  irreparable 
I  damage  to  the  language. 

5  *  *  * 

I  Bring  and  take  are  opposites  in  that  bring  indicates 
I  motion  toward  the  speaker  or  agent,  and  take  motion 
I  away  from  him.  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  cites 
as  illustrations  of  their  use:  “A  mother  asks  a  boy 
setting  out  for  school  to  take  a  note  to  the  teacher  and 
to  bring  home  a  reply;  a  farmer  takes  his  cattle  to  the 
market  and  brings  home  a  supply  of  sugar,  flour,  and 
fresh  meat.”  The  indifferent  use  of  bring  and  take  is  so 
prevalent  that  the  distinction  may  be  on  the  way  out. 

*  *  « 

Cheap  means  low  in  value  or  in  price,  not  simply  low. 
Goods  may  be  cheap,  but  prices  must  necessarily  be  low. 
Expensive  means  high-priced.  “The  average  man  found 
the  prices  pretty  expensive”  is  an  absurdity.  He  found 
the  goods  expensive,  the  prices  high. 

«  «  • 

Doubt  is  sometimes  felt  whether  each  other’s  is  a 
proper  form.  It  is  indeed:  “They  mistakenly  took  each 
other’s  hats.” 


High  School 
I  Communism 
I  Study  Urged 

I  Yakima,  W’ash. 

1  The  average  pupil  in  public 
I  schools  knows  dangerously  little 
S  about  communism,  the  Yakima 
I  Morning  Herald  learned  in  a 
1  staff-conducted  schdol  survey 
S  recently. 

S  Six  instalments  and  10,000 
a  words  later,  education  reporter 
I  Leo  Handley  and  others  on  the 
g  staff  felt  they  had  convinced 
I  educators,  pupils  and  school 
I  patrons  that  a  stronger  emphasis 
I  should  be  given  the  subject. 
m  The  series  was  hung  on  a  100- 
g  pupil  survey  conducted  among 
1  seniors  in  five  high  schools  in 
B  the  Yakima  Valley.  Less  than 
1  15  percent  of  the  respondents 
1  could  provide  a  reasonable 
■  definition  of  communism. 

1  Mr.  Handley’s  investigation 
I  revealed  that  the  subject  is  being 
g  soft-pedaled  by  teachers  because 
I  of  fear  of  public  reaction.  How- 
S  ever,  not  one  of  these  same  edu- 
I  cators  could  name  a  specific 
1  incident  in  the  past  10  years  in 
1  which  they  had  received  a  pres¬ 


suring  letter,  phone  call  or  com¬ 
ment  connected  with  teaching 
or  not  teaching  about  commu¬ 
nism. 

The  series  dwelt  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  more  communism  not 
only  should  be  taught  in  the  high 
school  but  that  it  should  be 
taught  in  the  early  high  school 
experience  so  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  dropout  before 
he  is  lost  to  pedagogy. 

The  40  percent  dropout  rate 
in  the  U.S.  is,  needless  to  say,  a 
startlingly  high  percentage  of 
the  citizenry  to  leave  ignorant 
about  the  Marxist  fraud  that 
hopes  to  bury  the  nation,  Mr. 
Handley  ^^Tote. 

• 

Bicentennial  Edition 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

A  136- page  edition  commemo¬ 
rating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Charlottesville — 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  University  of  Virginia — was 
published  April  13  by  the  Daily 
Progress.  'The  edition  was 
written  and  prepared  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  staffs  without 
outside  help.  The  Daily  Progress 
published  25,000  copies,  5,000 
more  than  its  daily  circulation, 
and  printed  an  additional  5,000 
copies  when  the  edition  sold  out 
the  day  it  was  placed  on  sale. 


mmWPIAHTS...p]an^  expansions...  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 

newspaper  speci  alized  news- 

oj2|/  paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
prinui^  in  a  new  brochure 

•  M  now  available... 

plants 


I  LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


uiiiiiiniiuiHiiiii^^  No. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
3)6  Stuart  St. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  S7ARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

4)  East  42nd  St.  Mantgamary  Bldg. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

CAMS  Are  Alerted 
To  Realtor  Campaign 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qassified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


A  letter  from  ANCAM  Presi¬ 
dent  Ralph  M.  Rosenberg:  to 
every  classified  advertising 
manager  starts  like  this: 

“In  the  April  2nd  issue  of 
Realtor’s  Headlines,  over  the 
signature  of  NAREB  president 
Arthur  P.  Wilcox  of  Boston,  is 
the  notice  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  officers  and  directors 
(May  4-8),  a  proposal  for 
national  magazine  advertising — 
and  possibly  tv  and  radio — will 
be  presented.” 

“Apparently  the  plan  is  to 
assess  each  participating  realtor. 
Ever>’  state  association  and  local 
board  president  has  a  letter 
from  Wilcox  about  it  now.  It 
must  be  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  State 
Real  Estate  Association  presi¬ 
dents,  and  approved  by  the 
NAREB  Board  of  Directors. 
Already  some  local  newspaper 
plans  for  Realtor  Week  have 
been  cancelled  or  held  up  in 


anticipation  of  this  proposed 
NAREB  program.” 

That  a  strong  institutional 
advertising  program  on  behalf 
of  realtors  is  long  overdue  is  a 
conclusion  no  one  wnll  deny.  The 
most  recent  study  of  home 
buyers’  attitudes  to  real  estate 
agents  (not  all  of  whom  are 
realtors,  of  course)  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  (E&P,  April 
21)  revealed  that  only  15.2%  of 
home  owmers  and  16%  of  pros¬ 
pective  home  purchasers  pre¬ 
ferred  to  deal  with  an  agent. 

With  virtually  the  entire  mar¬ 
ket  for  home  and  apartments 
pinpointed  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  can  there  by  any  question 
that  the  medium  for  the  long 
overdue  institutional  drive  by 
realtors  should  be  newspapers? 
The  decision  of  the  NAREB 
officials  to  entertain  a  program 
of  magazine  and  possibly  radio 
and  television  advertising  would 
seem  to  give  the  appearance  of 


MAIN  BEVEL  GEARS 


...cover  plates  to  remove. ..gears  to  shift. ..nuts 
or  bolts  to  remove  or  replace.  With  the  Hoe 
Colormatic*  reversing  mechanism,  less  than  one 
turn  with  one  wrench  opens  clutch  to  silence 
couple,  or  engages  clutch  to  reverse  couple  drive 
and  change  direction  of  web  travel  to  print  ROP 
Color, 

•Tr«lem«rlc  ^  •  CO.-IIWC 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


rushing  in  to  do  something 
seemingly  glamorous  —  adding 
whipped  cream  to  a  cake  that 
hasn’t  even  been  baked. 

The  grass  roots  job  of  selling 
the  realtor  to  the  prospective 
home  buyer  must  be  in  the  grass 
roots  market  place  where  the 
buyers  come  to  look  for  a  home 
— in  the  newspaper. 

Day  in  and  day  out  in  the 
classified  columns  the  realtor 
has  a  precious  opportunity  to 
tell  prospects  why  he  can  render 
a  unique  service — a  personalized 
ser\'ice,  a  money  and  time  saving 
sei^'ice.  How  many  realtor  ads 
do  this?  How  many  real  estate 
boards  do?  Mighty  few! 

Certainly  a  concerted  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  real  estate  pages  by 
a  group  of  realtors  would  be 
effective.  Imagine  how  home 
seekers  who  peruse  these  pages 
for  their  dream  home  would  be 
affected  by  a  series  of  dramatic 
ads  explaining  the  role  of  the 
realtor.  Howr  many  would 
remember  such  an  ad  isolated 
in  a  magazine  or  in  a  fleeting  tv 
spot  when  they  were  ready  to 
buy? 

Realtors  place  approximately 
80  %  of  their  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  in  newspapers  to  sell  their 
wares.  Isn’t  this  obviously  the 
place,  at  the  point  of  sale,  to 
back  up  their  basic  advertising 
investment  and  sell  themselves? 

Proof  that  group  advertising 
at  the  point  of  sale  pays  off  for 
realtors  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Marin  County  (Calif.)  Real 
Estate  Board  which  launched  a 
newspaper  classified  program  to 
increase  sales  for  multiple 
listing. 

Multiple  listing  sales  grew 
from  $17,339,362  in  1960  to 
$32,499,913  in  1961 — an  increase 
of  over  $15,000,000!  Executive 
Manager  Dan  Deedy  said,  “A 
good  part  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  our  continued  advertising 
program.” 

President  Rosenberg’s  letter 
urges  CAMs  to  present  a  posi¬ 
tive  program  to  their  local  and 
state  real  estate  boards. 

Heavy  Classified 

Omaha 

The  Omaha  World  -  Herald 
broke  all  of  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  records  April  8  when  it 
published  4,712  want  ads  meas¬ 
uring  4,63514  column  inches. 
Two  classified  sections  had  a 
total  of  24  pages. 

• 

First  Millionth  Ad 

Los  Angeles 
The  millionth  full-run  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  be  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  this  year  ran 
April  18.  Last  year’s  millionth 
ad  was  published  April  26. 
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City  Report 
Sponsored  by 
Local  Firms 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Evansville  City  Report  to 
the  People  of  Evansville  was 
printed  as  a  12-page  supplement 
to  the  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press  on  April  29.  Hundred.*;  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report 
also  were  printed. 

City  Controller  Jewett  David¬ 
son  sold  the  idea  to  seven  busi¬ 
ness  finns  listed  as  sponsoi’s  of 
the  supplement. 

The  report  previously  had  been 
printed  as  a  booklet,  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  firm,  at  a  much 
higher  cost  than  the  newspaper 
supplement.  This  year’s  report 
was  written  in  a  non-political 
vein,  since  city  officials  are  not 
up  for  election  this  year. 

Voter's  Guide 

The  morning  Courier  and  the 
evening  Press  published  a  Vot¬ 
er’s  Guide  as  a  12-page  tabloid 
supplement  Monday,  April  30. 

Previously,  a  non-partisan  po¬ 
litical  organization  called  The 
American  Way  Inc.  had  been 
having  a  pocket-size  booklet  of 
voting  information  published 
privately  and  disseminated  by 
mail  or  other  means. 

To  cut  costs  this  year  the  or¬ 
ganization  bought  a  section  in 
the  newspapers  to  carry  biog¬ 
raphies  of  all  300-plus  national, 
state  and  local  candidates  in  the 
May  8  primary,  and  other  elec¬ 
tion  information. 

Extra  copies  were  printed 
over  the  normal  press  run. 

• 

Adman  Honored 

Reno 

Thomas  C.  Wilson,  of  the 
agency  of  the  same  name,  was 
elected  as  a  director  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  recently. 
This  is  the  first  time  an  agency 
man  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  He  has  been 
an  associate  member  of  the  or- 
gfanization  for  nearly  17  years. 
• 

Sex  Game  in  Ads 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

A  want  ad  sex  scheme 
uncovered  here  spreads  beyond 
California,  police  believe. 
Couples  who  swapped  wives  for 
the  night  met  through  want  ad 
personals,  detectives  said,  after 
arresting  four  persons  here. 
Meetings  were  arranged  from  a 
screening  of  replies  to  ads  sug¬ 
gesting  a  congenial  couple  would 
like  to  meet  another. 
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For  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  the 
“Iowa  Breakfast  Studies,”  2000  copies  of  this  carefully 
prepared  50-page  Summary  were  sent  to  professional 
men  and  women.  It  covered  the  20  scientific 
papers  published  through  1956.  The  plans  of  the 
experiment,  techniques  employed,  data  collected,  and 
an  interpretation  of  their  meaning  were  presented. 
Since  additional  scientific  papers  have  been  published, 
a  second  edition  of  this  Summary  will  be 
prepared  as  a  further  convenience  and  professional 
service  to  those  interested  in  the 
“Iowa  Breakfast  Studies.” 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 
-1  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 
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Papers  Don’t  Fulfill 
Students’  Aspirations 


What  drives  so  many  able 
(•olle{?e  students  away  from  the 
newspaper  field  ? 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University,  gave 
members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
some  hard  facts  about  students’ 
attitudes  toward  newspaper 
work. 

His  report  to  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  last  week  listed  these  as 
the  chief  factors  in  answers  to 
the  question:  1.  A  belief  that 
newspapers  in  general  are  not 
really  wide-awake,  progressive 
organizations.  2.  A  suspicion 
that  the  press  doesn’t  generally 
place  much  of  a  premium  upon 
getting  and  keeping  outstand¬ 
ing,  as  opposed  to  mediocre, 
talent.  3.  A  fear  that  frustra¬ 
tions  are  high  and  salaries  low' 
over  the  long  pull  as  well  as  the 
short. 


Some  Are  Dedicuied 

“At  the  same  time,’’  the  Dean 
related,  “there  is  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  truly  able  college  gradu¬ 
ates  who  are  moving  into  jour¬ 
nalism  each  year  with  a  sense 
of  dedication.  We  see  a  cross- 
.section  of  these  coming  each 
year  into  a  limited-enrollment 
graduate  school  of  journalism. 
There  are  80  of  these  eager 
young  men  and  women  coming 
annually  from  an  average  of  52 
colleges,  23  states,  and  10  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Most  come  with 
at  least  some  modicum  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience.  They  are 
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not  dabblers;  they  mean  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  . 

“.After  the  year  of  graduate 
work,  the  oveiwhelming  major¬ 
ity  go  into  active  news  work — 
most  of  them  into  newspapers 
and  wire  services,  a  few  into 
news  broadcasting  or  news 
magazines,  and  an  occasional 
one  into  public  relations  or  spe¬ 
cialized  publication  work,  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  philanthropic  or  edu¬ 
cational  character.  A  modest 
proportion,  by  the  way,  have 
ambitions  and  talents  for  gen¬ 
eral  management  work. 

In  Public  Service 

“What  motivates  these  ambi¬ 
tious  young  people?  First,  the 
usual  factors — an  ‘urge  to  com¬ 
municate,’  a  desire  to  ‘get 
around  and  meet  people,’  a  wish 
somehow'  ‘to  be  involved  in  the 
stream  of  events.’  In  addition, 
however,  when  they  let  down 
their  hair  in  seminars  w'ith  us, 
they  usually  betray  a  deeper  mo¬ 
tivation — a  belief  that  through 
new's  work  they  will  somehow'  be 
performing  ‘public  .service,’  help¬ 
ing  to  create  the  informed  pub¬ 
lic  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
solution  of  today’s  problems. 

“These  are  the  aspirations  of 
our  serious  -  minded  w’ould  -  be 
newspapermen.  What  kind  of 
fulfillment  do  they  think  they 
find  as  they  move  out? 

“.Among  100  of  our  graduates 
w'hom  we  have  questioned  in  de¬ 
tail  over  the  last  six  w'eeks,  here 
is  the  picture:  These  graduates 
have  been  out  two  to  11  years — 
an  av'erage  of  six  years.  Just 
70CT  of  the.se  went  into  new's- 
papers  or  wire  seiwices,  9'T;  into 
radio  or  television  news,  5Vr  into 
magazines,  and  11%  into  public 
relations.  To<lay,  48%  as  against 
the  original  70%  are  still  with 
newspapers  or  wire  services; 
radio  and  television  have  gone 
up  to  12%;  magazines  to  10'“^; 
public  relations  to  26% ;  and 
teaching  (including  English, 
bu.sines.s,  and  journalism)  has 
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gone  up  from  zero  to  8%).  Only 
newspapers  show'  a  loss. 

“How  many  report  the  job 
satisfactions  higher  than  ex¬ 
pected?  Twenty  per  cent  of 
those  W'ith  newspapers  and  w'ire 
services;  65%  of  those  in  radio- 
telev’ision;  75%  of  those  on 
magazines;  40%  of  those  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  and  25%  of  those 
in  teaching.  On  job  satisfactions, 
newspapers  rank  low'est. 

Complain  .About  Pay 

“How'  many  report  their  sal¬ 
aries  as  better  than  they  had 
originally  hoped  for?  Forty  per 
cent  of  those  with  newspapers 
and  wire  serv'ices;  60%  of  those 
in  radio  and  'TV’;  65%?  of  those 
with  magazines;  35%  of  those 
in  public  relations;  and  30%  in 
teaching.  In  other  words,  sal¬ 
aries  are  not  the  main  cause  of 
complaint  with  the  young  news¬ 
papermen,  though  I  assure  you 
they  complain  about  salaries. 

“What  do  they  report?  Let’s 
take  just  those  we  ranked  high 
at  the  school  and  who  are  pro¬ 
gressing  w'ell  on  newspapers; 
one  six  years  out  who’s  now'  city 
editor  of  a  large  daily;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  class  who’s  wire 
editor  of  one  of  our  largest 
thirty  papers;  one  four  years 
out  who’s  city  editor  of  a  100,- 
000-circulation  daily;  one  three 
years  out  and  now  swing  copy 
desk  chief  and  assistant  news 
editor  of  a  300,000-plus  daily; 
one  six  years  out  and  managing 
editor  of  an  alert  medium-sized 
daily;  one  four  years  out  and 
making  $13,000  a  year  as  a  star 
general-assignment  and  science 
reporter;  one  five  years  out  and 
a  Washington  correspondent.’’ 

Dean  Barrett  gave  these 
samplings  of  their  views  on  the 
profession: 

“The  field  badly  needs  imagi¬ 
nation  and  recognitions  of  real 
talent  ...” 

“We  get  the  feeling  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  contribution  to  society,  but 
it  is  discouraging  to  note  the 
prevalence  of  even  good  news¬ 
papers  of  the  idea  of  ‘Let’s  not 
offend  anybody  if  we  can  help 
it.’  ” 

“I’ve  never  met  my  publisher, 
though  I’ve  handled  his  national 
and  foreign  news  three  years.” 

“Pay  is  adequate  though  staff 
attitudes  sour  when  we  realize 
the  printers  and  truck  drivers 
earn  more  per  hour  than  most 
of  us.” 

“In  both  pay  and  recognition, 
there’s  too  little  differentiation 
between  the  hack  and  the  bright 
fellow'  who  really  delivers  .  .  . 
The  Guild  hasn’t  helped  this, 
though  it  has  raised  pay  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

And  through  most  of  the  com¬ 
ments  runs  a  dissatisfaction 
with  “the  lack  of  intellectual 
challenges,”  “the  preoccupation 


with  the  trivial,  the  fragmen¬ 
tary,  and  the  fleeting  in  contrast 
W'ith  in-depth  treatment  of  sig¬ 
nificant  community  problems,” 
and  “the  persistent  tendency  to¬ 
ward  gimmicks  and  age-old 
formula  stories.” 

• 

Plaques  Honor 
School  Friends 

Norman,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  aid  to  journalism  w'as 
recognized  in  the  surprise 
announcement  of  the  first  annual 
“benefactors’  awards”  to  one 
living  and  one  deceased  publisher 
at  the  13th  annual  Journalism 
day  banquet  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  April  26. 

Names  of  James  C.  Nance, 
Purcell,  and  the  late  Edgar  S. 
Bronson,  pioneer  El  Reno  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher,  were  engraved  on 
a  bronze  plaque  to  hang  in  the 
Journalism  building. 

Dr.  C.  Joe  Holland,  director  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  said  the 
citation  noted  that  Mr.  Bronson 
began  helping  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  in  1913  by  annually  enter¬ 
taining  them  in  his  newspaper 
plant  w'hile  they  put  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition.  He  provided  m^s 
and  lodging  for  a  two-day 
period.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
0.  U.  journalism  school  $10,000, 
to  be  matched  by  state  funds, 
for  a  journalism  building. 

Mr.  Nance,  long-time  legisla¬ 
tor,  obtained  the  first  state 
appropriation  for  an  O.  U.  jour¬ 
nalism  building  in  1923;  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor. 

In  another  ceremony,  bronze 
plaques  honoring  former  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  school  were  unveiled 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Journalism 
building.  The  inscribed  plaques 
bore  relief  portraits  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fayette  Copeland,  director 
of  the  school,  1947-1961,  and 
H.  H.  Herbert,  founder  of  the 
school  which  bears  his  name,  and 
director  from  1917-1945. 


Scholarship  Guide 

The  Journalism  Scholarship 
Guide,  containing  information 
on  student  aid  availabilities  in 
the  country’s  journalism  schools, 
is  off  the  press.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Paul 
Swensson,  The  Newspaper  Fund, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4. 
• 

On  Seminar  Faculty 

Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  Scott  M.  Cutlip  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  will  serve  on  the 
faculty  of  a  seminar  for  50 
Latin  American  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  at  Quito,  Ecuador, 
Sept.  10-21. 
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PROMOTION 

Investment  Clinics 
Pull  Coupon  Clippers 

By  George  M  ilt 


Whether  the  linage  figures 
are  cause  or  effect,  there’s  an 
increased  interest  in  investments 
across  the  nation.  The  stock 
market  has  shown  steady  in¬ 
creases,  and  .so  has  financial 
linage.  Media  Records  papers 
reported  a  total  of  over  125- 
million  lines  for  1961,  up  from 
115.5-million  in  1959.  And  news- 
papei-  promotion  departments 
have  recognized  public  interest 
in  stocks  and  bonds  by  spon- 
.soring  .some  well-received  invest¬ 
ment  clinics. 

A  series  of  three  investment 
clinics  in  San  Diego,  sponsored 
by  the  San  Diajo  Union,  in  co- 
oj)eration  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  has  attracted 
more  than  6,000  readers  eager 
to  learn  about  potential  inv’est- 
ments.  It  was  reported  to  be  the 
largest  financial  forum  ever  con¬ 
ducted  in  Southern  California. 

The  sessions,  held  in  a  hotel 
ballroom,  were  oversubscribed 
10  days  before  the  first  of  the 
series  started.  To  attend,  read¬ 
ers  filled  out  a  coupon  published 
in  the  Union,  which  al.so  con¬ 
tained  a  space  for  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  question  for  possible  later 
discussion  on  the  floor.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  admission  tickets  were 
individually  mailed  to  those 
sending  in  the  coupons. 

According  to  Paula  Kent,  Un- 
ion-Ttdbune  promotion  director, 
and  i)roducer  of  the  programs, 
attendance  was  approximately 
60  ])ercent  men  and  40  percent 
women,  representing  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  investois  —  mostly 
in  the  30  to  50  age  group.  In 
commenting  on  the  .sessions, 
M  iss  Kent  reports  that  brokers 
from  the  area  were  enthusiastic 


over  the  high  caliber  of  the 
audiences.  Questions  during  the 
sessions  indicated  that  the  audi¬ 
ences  were  almost  evenly  split 
between  beginning  and  experi¬ 
enced  investors. 

The  format  of  the  program, 
recommended  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  consisted  of 
panels  on  various  phases  of  in¬ 
vestment,  such  as  explanations 
of  mutual  funds.  A  typical  pro¬ 
gram  included  two  speakers  and 
six  panelists  from  investment 
firms. 

Ma.ster  of  Ceremonies  at  the 
San  Diego  programs,  held  on 
three  successive  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings,  was  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
editoi-  of  the  Union.  Carl  Ritter, 
financial  editor,  was  also  a  pro¬ 
gram  leader,  with  two  Union 
roving  leporters  in  the  audience 
relaying  questions  to  the  panel- 
i.sts  and  speakers. 

Subjects  at  the  sessions  in¬ 
cluded  such  topics  as  “How  to 
Plan  an  Investment  Program,” 
“Information  Investors  Should 
Have  and  MTiere  to  Get  It,”  and 
“Investment  Methods  and  Tech¬ 
niques.” 

The  Union  announced  at  the 
.sessions  that  some  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundi-ed  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  coupon  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  of  features  on  the  financial 
pages  of  the  paper. 

A  similar  program  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Coiirant,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hartford  Investors  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  made  up 
of  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Emphasis  in 
the  Hartford  series  is  on  the 
how  and  why  of  investing,  the 
workings  of  the  stock  market, 
and  the  language  of  finance.  The 
Courant  also  offered  its  readers 
the  opportunity  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  panels  in  the  cou- 
l)ons  published  in  their  paper. 

The  Courant’s  requests  for 
tickets  was  almost  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  men  and  women, 
accurately  reflecting  the  Stock 
Exchange’s  figures  that  52.5 
l)ercent  of  American  share-hold- 
eis  ai-e  women. 

Dean  Laurence  J.  Ackerman 
of  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  was  the  speaker 
at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Hartford  series. 

According  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  local  informa¬ 


tion  committees  made  up  of  ex¬ 
change  members  have  cooper¬ 
ated  in  the  sponsorship  of  in¬ 
vestment  clinics  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  15  cities. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded:  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tipnes, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Xeivs,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald,  and  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Tiines-l'nion. 

*  ♦  * 

EASTER  ART  SHOW  —  Over 
6,000  viewed  the  12th  annual 
Ea.ster  Art  Exhibit  during  the 
opening  week  at  the  Junior  Gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Mu.seum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Houston,  spon.sored  by  the 
Houston  Post  in  cooperation 
with  the  Museum.  The  exhibit 
features  the  work  of  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  .students  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  area.  Students 
were  permitted  to  submit  three 
works  depicting  any  scene  or 
event  of  the  Holy  Week,  or  any 
myth  or  custom  related  to  Ea.ster 
or  the  coming  of  spring.  Each 
area  school  was  limited  to  30  en¬ 
tries. 

Three  individual  awards  were 
given  in  both  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  competitions,  with 
an  additional  prize  for  the  school 
with  the  most  entries  selected 
in  both  categories. 

23  schools  participated  in  the 
Senior  division,  with  650  en¬ 
tries  from  545  students,  and 
with  123  entries  accepted.  In 
the  Junior  High  division,  90 
pieces  by  86  students  were  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  1,050  entries 
submitted,  with  41  schools  rep¬ 
resented.  The  213  selected  en¬ 
tries  will  remain  on  disi)lay  at 
the  Museum  through  April  29. 
The  competition  is  sponsored 
annually  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  art  in  public,  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  schools. 

♦  *  * 

CARRIERS  BAND  — The  New 
Haven  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier’s  New’spaper  Carrier 
Band,  consisting  of  nearly  100 
youngsters,  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  marches,  waltzes  and 
popular  numbers  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  several  thousand  at  the 
New  Haven  Auto  Show  in  the 
State  Armory.  The  band,  dis¬ 
banded  during  World  War  II, 
was  recently,  reestablished  due 
to  public  interest  generated  by 
former  members  w’ho  today  are 
outstanding  citizens  in  many 
fields  in  the  area.  The  band  is 
directed  by  Guy  Masella,  well- 
known  Connecticut  band  leader. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

FLAG  SALE  —  Many  newspa¬ 


eOLD  MINE  deed  (20  acres  of 
wooded  land  on  Jackass  Hill  in 
the  Mother  Lode  country)  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  Robert  Walker,  left,  of 
Lennen  &  Newell  agency  by  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  Bidder,  publisher  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  & 
News.  Mr.  Walker  came  closest  to 
estimating  area's  retail  sales  in 
1961 — $962,000,101  (actual  figure 
$961,882,630).  Newspaper  had 
3,000  entries  in  its  contest  among 
admen. 


pers  have  offered  American  flags 
at  bargain  prices  as  a  ser\’ice 
to  readers,  without  any  objec¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  also  sell  flags.  The 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Didepend- 
ent  &  Press-Telegram,  however, 
had  the  opposite  experience 
when  one  of  its  advertisers 
l)laced  four-column  by  fourteen 
inch  ad  in  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
testing  the  papers’  sale.  The 
merchant’s  copy  read:  The  In¬ 
dependent  &  Press  -  Telegram 
should  try  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  yiewspaper  instead  of 
competing  with  the  advertiser 
in  the  merehandising  business. 
They  are  overcharging  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  the  neiv  50-star  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  outfit.  The  price  for 
the  complete  .set  should  be  $2.88. 
Buy  the  same  flag  at  Dooley’s 
for  the  loiv  price  of  $2.88.” 

The  newspaper  ran  a  four- 
column  ad  directly  above  the 
merchant’s  copy,  wishing  him 
success  in  the  sale  of  the  flags. 
The  Independent,  Star  -  Tele¬ 
gram’s  house  ad  read:  “You’re 
right,  Mr.  Dooley  ...  we 
shouldn’t  be  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  btisiness!  But  in  this  rase 
we’ve  found  that  our  promotion 
atid  sale  of  the  American  Flag 
has  made  a  lot  of  people  con¬ 
scious  of  the  Flag.  We  see  a  lot 
more  of  them  flying  in  our  area. 

“We’re  sorry,  Mr.  Dooley,.  .  . 
that  our  people  haven’t  the 
know-hoiv  to  buy  as  well  as 
Dooley’s,  but  ive  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  way  to  dis¬ 
tribute  some  flags  around  town 
at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

“We  hope,  Mr.  Dooley  .  .  . 
that  you  can  sell  ten  thousand 
flags  at  your  bargain  price." 


Name  Is  Changed 

Northeastern  Paper  Sales  Inc. 
is  now  known  as  Price  Paper 
Corporation  with  new  offices  at 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 

Total  Advertising 
Lineage  at  All-Time 

HIGH 


For  First  3-IVlonths 


Lines  which  is 


More  Lines  Than 
the  2nd  Newspaper 


(7-Day  Figures) 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  IS  NATIONALLY 
REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 


-  y  c/rcu/ation  of 
^cisco  Exam 
three  ^  for 


circulatiZ^-  ^8“ 

*^ian  10,000.  ^  "’ore 

the  Nao  h 


II  il  111  ■  I 


t 


NATIONAL  STEELS  NEW  WAY  TO 


AT  WEIRTON  STEEL  in  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  new  and 
improved  fodlities  throughout  this  division  increase 
the  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  Weirton's 
tin  plate,  galvanized  sheets  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


the  first  in  the  world  expressly  designed  to  produce  steel  in  thick¬ 
nesses  varying  from  the  extremely  light  basis  weights  to  the 
heaviest  for  subsequent  electrolytic  tin  plating.  In  a  single  pass,  it 
can  reduce  thickness  of  a  steel  strip  by  50  per  cent. 

From  this  mill,  coils  of  steel  pass  through  a  700-ft.  plating  line 
and  emerge  as  gleaming  tin  plate  (shown  at  right),  ready  to  be 
made  into  the  familiar,  convenient  tin  can.  The  facilities  at  Mid¬ 
west  and  at  our  Weirton  Steel  Division  give  National  Steel  a 
leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  lightweight  tin  plate  appropri- 


A  new,  lighter  high-strength  electrolytic  tin  plate  being  produced 
by  National  Steel's  divisions  enables  can  manufacturers  to 
develop  a  new  kind  of  tin  container.  It  combines  light  weight 
with  all  other  characteristics  that  have  made  tin  cans  the  standard 
package  for  the  many  products  that  contribute  so  much  to  our 
way  of  life. 

Above,  left,  you  see  an  example  of  the  special,  very  precisely 
engineered  facilities  required  to  produce  this  metal:  the  unique 
temper  mill  at  our  Midwest  Steel  plant  in  the  Chicago  area.  It’s 


TO  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


NEW  BASIC  OXYGEN  FURNACES  at  Great  Lakes 
Steel.  To  be  completed  in  1962,  two  basic 
oxygen  furnaces — the  largest  ever  built — which 
will  add  new  capacity  and  greater  efficiency. 


FIVE  OTHER 
MAJOR  STEPS 


MAKE  ELECTROLYTIC  TIN  PLATE 


ate  to  our  position  of  so  many  years  as  a  major  producer  of  tin  improvement  and  expansion  to  give  our  customers  better  steels, 
mill  products.  The  recently  completed  Midwest  plant  is  our  To  give  our  employees  better  and  more  secure  jobs.  And  to  give 
country’s  most  modern  steel  finishing  plant.  Yet  it  is  only  one  you,  the  ultimate  consumer,  still  better  values  in  the  many  useful 
phase  of  National  Steel  Corporation’s  $350,000,000  program  of  products  you  buy  that  are  made  of  fine  modern  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


"  '  '  SUBSIOIARICS  AND  DIVISIONS:  ■■■ 

C»UT  LAKES  STEEL  •  WEIKTON  STEEL  •  MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  ENAMELSTRIP  •  HANNA  FURNACE 


NATHMAL 

V.  rrrti  > 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


OUl  NIW  RESEARCH  CENTER  is  now  National 
Sf»«li  headquarters  for  the  expanded,  continuing 
exploration  of  now  and  better  raw  materials,  facili¬ 
ties,  manufacturing  processes  end  products  of  steel. 


AT  STRAN.STEEL  in  Terre  Haute,  new  ftnishing-line 
fadlities  are  boosting  quality  and  output  of  popular 
color-coated  steel  panels  for  Stran-Steel's  handsome 
new  line  of  contemporary  pre-engineered  buildings. 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  the  computer 
controlled  and  operated  80"  Mill  of  the  Future — 
fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  in  the  world — is 
providing  more  and  better  automobile  body  sheets. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Aileen  Snoddy  ha>  liccn  appointt'd 
associate  fashion  editor  of  HOME 
FIRMSHINGS  DAILY  to  assist 
fashion  editor,  Vera  Hahn.  Miss 
Snoddy  has  been  eoxerinfi  floor  cov¬ 
erings  fashion  ffir  the  paper  since 
Nov.  1%0.  Before  that  slie  was  a 
special  features  editor  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprises  Assn,  and  a  staff 
writer  for  Parade  Magazine. 


The  news  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
news  bureau  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  last  week  moved  into  larger 
quarters  in  room  729  of  the  Citizens 
Building  at  8.70  Euclid  Avenue.  The 
move  from  the  WomenN  Federal 
Building,  where  the  l)ureau  was  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  last  five  years,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  gathering  of 
news  in  the  Cleveland  area  for  all 
of  the  Fairchild  hu>ine>s  i)apers. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  has  just  issued 
its  Fact  Book  No.  9.  This  1%2  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fact  Book  has  been  ex¬ 
panded,  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  to  include  a  wide  range  of 
statistical  information  on  production 
and  sales  figures  in  the  footwear 
industrv. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAll.Y’s  fashion 
editor,  Ermina  Stimson.  has  been 
named  as  one  of  the  eight  personali¬ 
ties  from  the  press  and  the  social 
and  artistic  affairs  of  the  nation  to 
serve  on  the  1962  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Diamonds  Interna¬ 
tional  Awards  conducted  by  N.  W. 
-Yyer  &  Son,  Inc.  Selections  for  the 
awards  will  be  made  Mav  l-v. 


Two  new  correspondents  have  been 
named  to  cover  the  Omaha.  Neh., 
area  for  Fairchild  News  .S-rvice. 
Mrs.  Ivan  E.  Stock  will  handle  news 
coverage  for  the  three  Fairchild 
dailies,  and  James  Denney  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  five  weekly  newspapers  in 
Omaha. 


Ridtlert;  Appoint 
Newport  Harbor  GM 

Long  Be.\cii,  Calif. 

Art  Stephan,  manaper  of  auto¬ 
motive  advertisinp  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Presft-Telc- 
gram,  has  been  named  peneral 
manager  of  the  Newport  Harbor 
Newn-Prex)!. 

Mr.  Stephan  will  manage  the 
Newport  Harbor  paper  for  Twin 
Coast  Newspapers  Inc.,  division 
of  the  Bidder  Newspapers, 
which  bought  the  News-Press 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Retldick 
recently. 

Bill  Emery,  retail  ad  salesman 
for  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  succeeds  Jlr.  Stephan 
as  automotive  manager  and  auto 
editor.  Carol  Greenlee,  formerly 
with  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  been  added  to  the  retail 
advertising  staff. 

• 

Dave  Chesnutt,  Wctumpka 
(Ala.)  Herald  —  to  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Journal  news  staff. 
*  *  * 

Lee  Qc.arnstrom,  reporter. 
Evergreen  Park  (Ill.)  Ever¬ 
green  Dispatch  —  to  city  editor. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

R.\y  Fcnkhou.ser  —  to  copy 
desk.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  from  Los  Angeles 
Mirror.  Ralph  Hinman  —  to 
copy  desk,  Press-Telegram,  from 
Examiner.  Robert  Shibley,  In¬ 
dependent,  Press  -  Telegram 
sports  writer  —  to  sports  staff. 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News. 

*  ♦  * 

James  I).  Lexh.vrt,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Latrohe  (Pa.)  Bulletin  — 
to  executive  director  of  Laurel 
Highlands,  Inc.,  a  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  agency. 

*  *  * 

Howard  F.  Holcomb,  editor 
of  weekly  Lffc/i/ieW  (Conn.)  En¬ 
quirer  —  to  sports  staff  of  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  Alan  MacLeese,  formerly 
with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Post, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  a  weekly  in  Madrid, 
Spain  —  succeeds  Mr.  Holcomb. 


personal 


EDITORS  AND  EDUCATION — Martin  Mayer,  center,  author  of  "The 
Schools",  talks  with  George  Draut,  left,  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News, 
and  James  A.  Dunlap  of  the  Sharon  Herald,  at  Pennsylvania  editors' 
seminar  on  "Issues  of  Education." 


Michael  Mok  Wins 
S2d00  Lasker  Prize 

Michael  Mok,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  reporter, 
received  the  Albert  Lasker  Medi¬ 
cal  Journalism  Award  this  week 
in  the  newspaper  wTiting  cate¬ 
gory  for  his  series,  “I  Was  a 
Mental  Patient,”  documentary 
on  conditions  inside  a  hospital. 
His  prize  is  $2,500  and  a  gold 
statuette. 

Other  winners  were  Gilbert 
Cant,  medicine  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  and  WBAL  television 
station,  Baltimore,  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  mental  retardation. 

• 

Wins  Writing  Aid 

Louis  Sheaffer,  who  for  five 
and  one-half  years  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  to  write  a 
biography  of  Eugene  O’Neill, 
has  .iust  been  awarded  for  the 
.second  time  a  Guggenheim  Fel¬ 
lowship,  and  for  the  second  year 
has  won  a  Grant-in-Aid  from 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies.  Mr.  Sheaffer,  former¬ 
ly  drama  critic  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  won  all  four  awards  for 
his  O’Neill  research.  His  biog- 
laphy  will  be  published  by  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  &  Co. 


Charles  Silversmith,  who  is  men’s 
footwear  editor  of  FOOT\^EAR 
NEWS,  has  been  assigned  to  report 
the  activities  of  the  spring  meetings 
of  the  National  Hide  Assn.  ( May 
11-13)  and  the  Tanner’  Council  of 
.Ymerica  (May  14-161.  both  of  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Castle  Harbour 
Hotel  in  Bermuda. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman't  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithingi  Daily,  Feotwaar  Nawv, 
Suparmarkaf  Nawi.  Drug  Nawi  Waakly, 
Man't  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  looks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


eOLD  IN  YOUR  ATTIC 


by  Van  Allen  Bradley 


The  No.  1  authoritative  feature 
on  rare  and  valuable  books  by 
Van  Allen  Bradley,  distinguished 
author,  critic  and  literary  editor. 
A  prestige  feature  with  intensive 
readership  and  heavy  mail  pull. 
For  weekend  release  with  exclu¬ 
sive  art.  Write  for  current  sam¬ 
ples  and  rates. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  Park  Avenue 


New  York  17,  New  York 
EDITOR  &. 


Al  Bine,  for  23  years  a  fea¬ 
tured  sportswriter  for  the  now- 
defunct  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  —  to  western  regional 
promotion  manager,  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Corporation,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  « 

G.  Richard  Patton,  copy 
reader.  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune  —  to  president  of  the 
first  Great  Falls  Press  Club  in 
the  city’s  history. 

*  *  * 

Gar  Kaganowich,  New  York 
State  news  editor  and  Albany 
bureau  manager.  United  Press 
International  —  to  news  depart¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charles  Snyder  —  to 
editor.  Leaf  River  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

*  *  * 

Lynn  Lilliston  Robinson, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  womens 
department  reporter  —  on  9- 
month  leave  of  absence  to  ac¬ 
company  her  husband.  Jack 
Robinson,  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Netvs  general  assignment 
reporter,  to  Afghanistan  where 
he  will  teach  journalism  at  the 
national  university  in  Kabul. 
Jim  Ritchie,  Post  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  —  resigned 
to  join  public  relations  staff  of 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Bob  Carrington,  Rocky  Moun- 
j  tain  News  night  city  editor  — 

;  to  Post  as  general  assignment 
'  reporter.  Tom  Wilson,  Post 
night  city  editor  —  to  informa¬ 
tion  assistant  to  Wyoming  Sen. 
Gale  McGee  (D). 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Doris  A.  Shvltt,  formerly  of 
the  weekly  Echo  (Pa.)  Pilot  — 
to  display  advertising  sales 
staff,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  Daily  Mail.  She 
replaces  Billie  Pollard  who 
moved  to  Washington. 
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mention 


Change:^  at  E<lmontoii 

Edmonton,  Ont. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  has 
announced  appointments  to 
three  new  positions  on  its  news 
staff. 


Technical  Center 
Mgr.  Appointed 

Guillermo  Gutierrez,  a  Boliv¬ 
ian  newspaperman  and  former 


Andrew  Snaddon,  41,  associ-  (jipjomat  now  in  exile  in  Peru, 
ate  editor  of  the  Calgary  Her-  been  nametl  as  manager  of 
aid,  becomes  managing  editor,  ^be  Inter  American  Press  Asso- 


He  has  been  associate  editor 
since  1957. 


ciation  Technical  Center,  Inc., 
of  New  York.  The  appointment 


George  Stout,  46,  news  edi-  announced  by  lAPA  Tech- 

tor,  becomes  assistant  editor  Center  president,  John  R. 

(news);  Kenneth  Fraser,  3o,  Herbert. 

features  editor  of  the  Herald,  -pbe  selection  committee  inter- 
becomes  assistant  editor  (make-  viewed  more  than  25  candidates 


up  and  design). 


for  the  position.  The  Technical 


Telegraph  Editor  Don  Smith,  Center  was  given  an  appropria- 
33,  succeeds  Mr.  Stout  as  news  ^on  of  $400,000  by  the  Ford 


Hostess  on  Tour 


Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Foundation  to  assist  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  press  of  Latin 
America  during  the  next  five 
years. 

Mr.  Gutierrez  is  expected  to 


Mrs.  Fred  Pettijohn,  wife  of  take  over  the  position  of  Man- 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Fort  ager  of  the  Technical  Center  in 
Lauderdale  News  and  the  Pom-  a  month.  Under  his  direc- 

pano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel,  was  tion,  the  Center  expects  to  pro¬ 
official  hostess  for  the  news-  '“le  a  consultation  service  for 
papers’  third  annual  foreign  the  press  of  Latin  America,  to 
tour.  This  year’s  group,  due  to  publish  bulletins  in  Spanish,  to 
return  May  6,  spent  part  of  conduct  seminars  and  to  send 


Holy  Week  in  the  Israel  area. 


teams  of  technical  experts  to 
Latin  America  to  help  the  press 
with  various  problems. 

Mr.  Gutierrez  was  bom  in  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  May  29,  1913.  He 


,  r-  1  r  T»  I  -’*1.  uutierrez  was  oom  in  L.a 

Wick  Fowler  S  Back  Bolivia,  May  29,  1913.  He 

Dallas  was  editor  and  manager  of  La 
Wick  Fowler,  former  war  re-  Rnzon  from  1939  to  1943  and 
porter  for  the  Dallas  News,  has  he  was  head  of  the  Newspaper 
returned  to  the  paper  to  handle  Association  of  Bolivia  from  1944 
special  assignments  under  di-  to  1946.  Last  year  he  was  in 
rection  of  Managing  Editor  charge  of  organizing  Expreso,  a 
Jack  B.  Kmeger.  In  recent  years  new'  newspaper  in  Lima  Peru, 
he  has  engaged  in  political  pub-  • 


licity  work  and  public  relations 
for  Dallas  University. 

Edward  J.  Mack,  editor  of 
the  Thursday  Sentinel  in  Mid¬ 


dlesex  County,  N.  J  the  past  Town  Crier  —  to  reporter,  Sun- 

-seven  years  —  named  editor  of  ,j„„  Herald 

the  new  Sunday  Sentinel.  He  is  *  *  * 


a  1955  graduate  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 


James  E.  Hickey  Jr.  —  from  "  , ' 

advertising  director  to  business  cAiN. 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 

Ledger  -  Enquirer  Newspapers.  Gle 
He  joined  the  company  in  1956  (Fla.] 


TROPHY  WINNERS — Charles  Claybaugh,  left,  congratulates  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  honors  at  Colorado  University's  Newspaper  Week  program: 
Left  to  right — Ed  Lehman,  Longmont  Times  Call,  outstanding  daily; 
James  D.  Corriell,  Boulder  Camera,  editorials;  and  Raymond  Adams, 
Huerfano  World,  outstanding  weekly. 


ViRA  Parker,  Westport 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier  —  to  wom¬ 
en’s  department,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Stinday  Herald.  Dick 
Hazelton,  former  city  editor, 


H.  Porter  Martin,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (.Ala.)  .Advertiser  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Greenville  (Ala.) 
for  51  years  —  retired.  Gene 
M.artin,  associate  editor  Green¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Advocate  —  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Martin. 

*  *  * 

Jo  -Ann  Bronson,  formerly 
on  advertising  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  now' 
woman’s  page  editor.  Royal  Ga¬ 
zette,  Hamilton,  Bermuda  —  to 
be  married  in  June  to  Lt. 
Daniel  P.  Roberson,  U.  S. 
-Air  Force. 

♦  ♦  * 

-Arthur  B.  Yates,  formerly 
with  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  Lead  (S.  C.)  Daily  Call, 
and  The  Oil  Marketer  and 
Travel  Agent  Magazine,  latter 
two  publications  in  New  York 
—  to  Soiithington  (Conn.) 
News  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Miller,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  —  to  information  staff, 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Denver. 


Football  Writers, 

Pliotogis  Split  S3500 

Montreal 

Canadian  newspapermen,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  football,  were 
aw’ardetl  cash  prizes  totalling 
$3,500  by  Dow  Brew’ery,  Limited, 
in  the  Dow’  Football  Press 
Aw’ards. 

Winners  were;  Jim  Hunt, 
Toronto  Star  Weekly;  Louis 
Chatigny,  Le  Petit  Journal; 
Ken  McKee,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail;  Rheaume  Brisebois,  Le 
Nouveau  Journal;  Yvon  Le 
Blanc,  La  Presse;  Ron  Glover, 
Edmonton  Journal;  Jack  Mathe- 
son,  Wmnipeg  Tribune;  Gerrj’ 
Donoghue,  Apex  Photos;  Barry 
Philp,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Vern 
DeGeer,  Montreal  Gazette;  Scott 
Young,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail, 
and  Milt  Dunnell,  Toronto  Star. 


S.  Larry  Childs — to  assistant 
to  the  advertising  director, 
.Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald. 


Shirley  Dunn  —  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Jour¬ 
nal  display  staff,  replacing  Joan 


Glen  Phares,  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  —  to  West 


as  a  reporter  and  has  since  Hollywood  Bureau,  Fort  Lauder- 
worked  in  every  department.  dale  (Fla.)  News,  succeeding 
*  *  Kenneth  J.  Smith,  now’  with 

Alden  P.  Johnson,  publisher  Miami-Metro  New’s  Bureau, 
of  the  weekly  Barre  (Mass.)  *  ♦  ♦ 

Gazette  —  elected  to  six-year  Mary  Lu  Miller,  teenage 
erm  on  ^e  Clark  University  editor  and  general  reporter, 
oard  of  Trast^s.^  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  —  to 

w’omen’s  department  feature 
Kenneth  W.  Poindexter,  w’riter.  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
managing  editor,  Ouachita  News,  replacing  Grace  Lee 


(Ark.)  Citizen  and  Bearden  Ex-  Whipple,  resif 
aminer  —  resigned.  ried. 
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Whipple,  resigned  to  get  mar¬ 
ried. 


Mike  McCanless,  Denver  F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of 
Rocky  Mountain  News  copy  edi-  the  Neiv  York  News  —  the  gold 
tor  —  resigned  to  enter  private  medal  of  the  American  Irish 
industry.  Historical  Society. 

I  NOW!  15  MILLION  INVESTORS 

c  Now!  you  can  add  circulation  by  carrying  one  of  America’s 
y  brightest  new  financial  columns: 

$  "The  Language  of  Wall  Street" 

^  Wall  Street  information  explained  in  terms  that  the  average 
/  reader  can  understand.  This  column  will  draw  thousands  of 
^  new  readers  anxious  to  obtain  information  not  readily 
y  available  elsewhere. 

^  “The  Language  of  Wall  Street”  covers  the  Big  Board.  Srnall 
y  Board  and  Over-The-Counter.  Remember  that  the  United 
^  States  now  has  more  than  15  million  investors,  who  represent 
y  more  than  fifty  million  members  of  families. 
y,  also:  Inquire  about  our  new  Wall  Street  Sunday  Ticker — 

y  a  16  page  financial  magazine  supplement  which  will 

y.  begin  October  IS,  1962. 

^  Wall  Street  Daily  Ticker,  Inc. 

^  99  Wall  Stra«9,  New  York  5.  N.  Y.  Pkone  HA  5-7970 


James  Knepper — from  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and 
Palm  Beach  Life  to  the  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times  as  national 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Larry  Gibb — resigned. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  Held — to  manager  of 
the  Outside  Staff  Division  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Vern  Zastrow,  now 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


Heads  Press  Oub 

Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Georgie  Moore  Lapham,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel 
columnist,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Gold  Coast 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Jane 
Reiker,  Time-Life  correspondent. 


Obituary 


Albert  W.  Spindler,  labor 

and  business  news  WTiter,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express — 
to  new’s  bureau  manager,  Tex¬ 
tron’s  Bell  Aerosystems  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo. 

«  «  * 

James  L.  Forbes — to  corre¬ 
spondent  in  charge  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Fresno  (Calif.) 

bureau,  succeeding  Mark 
Knight,  retiring  after  19  years 
with  AP. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bess  Firman,  former  Neic 
York  Times  staffer  in  Washing¬ 
ton  —  now  head  of  the  press  in¬ 
formation  section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

•  *  « 


Louis  Edward  Desobry,  53,  a 
former  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  and  more  recently  in  the 
Brokerage  business;  April  26. 
He  flashed  the  bulletin  on  the 
shooting  of  Huey  Long. 

• 

Alexander  T.  Skakle,  69, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Neics-Trihune 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Waltham  Publishing  Company; 
April  24.  He  was  operating  head 
of  the  paper  for  the  past  40 
years. 

♦  ♦  * 

K.arl  J.  Eggiman,  66,  former¬ 
ly  owner  and  editor  of  the  Ma- 
nasquayi  (N.  J.)  Record;  April 
14. 


EIDward  j.  (Mike)  Neil  III, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  —  to  sports  staff, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  specializing  in 
golf  and  outdoor  sports. 

♦  « 

Bill  Logan,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal — to  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

• 

TASS  Man  in  Texas 

Dallas 

Fourteen  New  York-based 
correspondents  for  foreign  news¬ 
papers  came  here  this  week  to 
view  Dallas’  progress  in  cultural 
and  inter-racial  fields.  In  the 
group  was  Glennadi  A.  Shishkin, 
New  York  bureau  chief  of 
TASS,  Russian  news  agency. 


♦  ♦  « 

Harry  J.  D.aniels,  57,  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  htdianapolis 
(Ind.)  Netvs;  April  26.  He  was 
with  the  News  35  years. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Kemper,  56,  adver¬ 
tising  executive  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  men's 
w'ear  special  sections;  April  24. 
Recently,  he  headed  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  firm,  Kemper  and  As¬ 
sociates,  and  edited  the  men’s 
W'ear  preview’  specials  which  ap¬ 
peared  tw’ice  a  year  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Paulson,  56,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Mountain  Lake 
(Minn.)  Observer;  April  5. 

*  *  * 

John  Cotton,  46,  member  of 
the  picture  desk,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  and  formerly  wdth 
the  Des  Moines  (low’a)  Register 
and  Tribune;  April  8. 

*  *  * 

Philip  A.  Wight,  56,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  education  w’riter, 
labor  reporter  and  art  critic; 
April  16.  He  joined  the  Gazette 
in  1929. 

*  *  « 

Troy  Putman  Simpson,  70, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Ballinger 
(Tex.)  Ledger  for  38  years; 
April  5. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Weisbeck,  83,  re¬ 
tired  editor  and  publisher  of 
Alden  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser; 

April  10.  He  took  over  the  w’eek- 
ly  newspaper  in  1932  and  was 
its  editor  and  publisher  until  he 
retired  in  1959. 


Sarah  Knox,  78,  Woodburj- 
correspondent  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  w’eekly  Woodbury  Re¬ 
porter  for  20  years;  April  25. 

«  *  * 

Marie  A.  Reinhardt,  for  20 
years  a  society  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  re¬ 
cently.  Before  joining  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  Miss  Reinhardt  w’orked  on 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
and  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Ochiltree,  73,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1952  after  42  years  of 
editorial  and  traffic  service  w’ith 
the  Associated  Press;  April  23. 
A  son,  Thomas,  is  an  editor  and 
special  w'riter  in  the  AP’s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Elizabeth  A.  Burrow,  53, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Ozark 
(Ark.)  Spectator  and  winner  of 
a  National  Editorial  Association 
Award  in  1958;  April  19.  She 
had  been  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  during  the  last  30  years. 
Her  parents,  the  late  R.  H.  and 
Daisy  Burrow,  founded  the 

newspaper  in  1911,  and  the  pub¬ 

lication  had  been  ow’ned  by  the 
family  since  that  time. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  (Jack)  Dunne, 
44,  sports  editor,  St.  Johnsbury 
(Vt,)  Caledonian  Record;  April 
21.  He  joined  the  paper  in  1946. 

♦  *  * 

Jack  Frank,  63,  retired  pho¬ 
tographer,  New  York  Herald 

Tribune;  April  16.  Noted  for 
sports  photographs,  he  worked 
for  the  paper  32  years. 

*  *  * 

CiEL  Fahnestock,  publisher 
of  the  Kenmore  (N.  Y.)  Record- 
Advertiser  from  1954  until  she 
sold  it  in  1957;  April  21,  She 
became  publisher  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Percival  D. 
Fahnestock. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Lloyd,  44,  a  news- 
w’oman  who  had  written  for  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Saturday  Evening  Post  and 

Holiday  Magazine;  recently.  She 
was  a  former  columnist  for  the 
English  Manchester  Guardian 
and  United  Press  correspondent 
in  Eastern  Europe  from  1946  to 
1951. 

*  *  * 

Albert  G.  Barnett,  73,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Defender;  Dec.  12. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Demming,  71,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Lackawanna 
(N.  Y.)  Front  Page;  April  14. 
*  *  * 

William  D.  Putnam,  82,  a 
new’spaperman  54  years,  and 
formerly  with  the  Dunkirk 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  and  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Journal;  April  8. 
He  retired  in  1958. 
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Enoch  Brow'n  Dies; 

Soldier,  Publisher 

Memphis 

Enoch  Brow'n,  69,  who  retired  f 
as  president  of  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Company  (Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar) 
for  health  reasons  three  years 
ago,  died  April  20. 

He  was  general  manager  of 
the  publishing  company  for  a 
score  of  years  and  also  devoted 
considerable  time  to  military 
affairs.  In  World  War  I  he 
became  an  army  captain  and  in 
January,  1943,  he  returned  to 
service  as  a  major  (later  lieu-  , 
tenant  colonel)  in  the  Allied  t 
Military  Government  of  Italy.  r 

1 

Cartoonist  Dies 

Robert  Winsor  McCay,  65,  1 
former  editorial  cartoonist  and  I 
illustrator  for  Hearst  News-  * 
papers,  died  April  21  at  Pacific  : 
Grove,  Calif.  He  was  in  semi- 
retirement,  doing  part-time  art 
work  for  the  Army  at  Fort  Ord. 

Mr.  McCay’s  father,  the  late 
Winsor  McCay,  was  inspired  by 
the  antics  of  his  son  to  draw  the 
comic  “Little  Nemo,”  beginning 
in  1905  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  The  father  also  had  bwn 
an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

• 

Sports  Writer  Dies 

Albany,  N.  Y.  j 
Charles  Young,  71,  retired 
sports  editor  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  and  an  Albany 
newspaperman  for  more  than  50 
years,  died  April  14.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  messenger  for  the 
Associated  Press,  at  the  age  of 
14. 

Dies  on  31st  Birthday 

Brantford,  Ont. 

James  R.  Baxter,  retail  ad-  ; 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ex-  \ 
positor,  died  suddenly  at  his  | 
home  April  17  —  his  blst  birth¬ 
day.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Expositor’s  advertising  staff 
for  33  years.  , . 

•  ^ 

Circulator  Dies 

DurhaSi,  N.  C. 
William  G.  Carrington,  58, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Sun  and  Morning  Herald 
for  37  years,  died  April  15  after 
suffering  a  stroke.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  carrier  boy  in  1918. 

• 

L.  A.  WiLSOR  Sr.,  73,  retired 
editor  of  the  weekly  Richton  j 
(Miss.)  Dispatch;  April  25.  I 
♦  ♦  ♦  I 

Leonard  Baldwin,  51,  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ^ 

Inquirer  library  staff  for  U  t 
years ;  recently.  f 
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a  new  American  Ace 


When  the  sky  was  first  used  for  war,  the  job  of 
aerial  interception  could  be  handled  by  dare¬ 
devil  youths  with  30  caliber  machine  guns  and 
canvas-covered  biplanes.  Today,  interception 
is  a  job  that  has  to  be  handled  by  a  different 
kind  of  Ace,  a  machine  that  is  half  electronic 
brain  and  half  bomb— the  Nike-Zeus.  It’s  a 
supersonic  Ace  that  can  intercept  an  airplane 
or  a  missile  traveling  at  thousands  of  miles  an 
hour.  To  build  it,  American  missile  men  needed 
a  light  but  exceptionally  strong  metal  for  the 
motor  case.  United  States  Steel  research  scien¬ 
tists  provided  the  material— an  alloy  steel  rolled 
into  wider,  longer,  thinner  sheets  than  any  ever 
rolled.  In  a  new  process  called  “sandwich  roll¬ 
ing”  the  alloy  steel  is  placed  between  two 
heavier  plates  of  carbon  steel,  heated,  then 
rolled  intothe  strong,  lightweightsheets  needed 
for  a  missile’s  skin.  This  is  one  example  of  why 
steel  is  the  most  vital  material  in  our  growing 
missile  program.  America  grows  with  steel. 


i 


iNoted  Reporters’  ‘Lives’ 
Filed  in  Chicago  Museum 


Chicago 

A  volume  contaiiiinji:  227  auto¬ 
biographies  of  men — all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  Association — who  enjoyed 
front  row  seats  as  eye  witnesses 
to  81  years  of  Chicago’s  history 
were  presented  April  30  to  the 
C'hicago  Historical  Society. 

A  large,  black  leather  book,  it 
holds  the  professional  histories 
of  deceased  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
men,  many  of  whom  went  on  to 
achieve  national  fame  in  numer¬ 
ous  fields. 

The  autobiographies,  some 
written  in  graceful,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  script  on  paper  long  yel¬ 
low  with  age,  were  turned  over 
to  Paul  Angle,  director  of  the 
Historical  Society,  for  preserva¬ 
tion  among  the  city’s  archives. 

The  presentation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  .\ssociation  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dasho,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  who  is  president  of  Dasho- 
Rogers,  Inc.,  public  relations 
firm,  and  by  Albert  R.  Madsen, 
the  association’s  chairman  and 
director  of  photography  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

’Two-Dollar  CJiili' 

The  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  is  known  as  “the 
most  exclusive  two-dollar  club 
in  the  world.”  Membership  in  it 
is  restricted  to  men  who  were 
employed  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  a  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  or  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  news  service  for  a  period 
of  one  year  more  than  20  years 
ago.  The  autobiographies  of  the 
deceased  members  were  part  of 
the  files  of  the  association  gath¬ 
ered  over  the  years. 

The  handwritten  autobiog¬ 
raphies  of  those  two  great 
Hoosiers  who  made  Chicago 
their  own  are  there,  those  of 
George  Ade,  the  humorist,  and 
his  close  friend,  John  McCutch- 
eon,  famous  cartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Most  of  the  sketches  were 
written  with  a  freedom  that 
never  expected  to  see  public 


Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11486  Hart  St.. 
North  Hollywood,  Collt. 


print.  In  his  memoirs,  Harry 
Fisher,  once  sports  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Journal,  mentiom-d 
as  his  co-workers  Charley  Mc- 
.\rthur,  Ben  Hec-ht,  George  Ade, 
Eugene  Fields,  Bob  Casey  and 
Frank  Carson,  “that  galaxy  of 
stars  whose  like  may  never  be 
seen  again  gatheretl  together. 
Some<lay  I  hope  to  write  a  book 
about  them,  being  restraine<l 
only  by  fear  of  libel  laws  if  I 
write  truthfully,  but  kindly.” 

Charles  H.  Portei',  who 
claimed  to  have  filled  every  edi¬ 
torial  job  on  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  except  managing  e<litor  and 
sports  editor,  boasted  that  he 
was  “fired  more  times  than 
there  are  degrees  in  the  .Masonic 
Lodge  and  always  for  convivial¬ 
ity  or  insubordination.” 

Jailed  for  ('.onfideiice 

One  of  an  old  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  reporter.  Hector  H.  Elwell, 
recounted  how  he  went  to  jail 
rather  than  disclose  the  source 
of  a  storj’.  “At  the  time,  I  car¬ 
ried  the  torch  for  freedom  of  the 
press,”  he  wrote. 

Benjamin  H.  Atwell,  famous 
impresario  who  was  once  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Journal, 
handled  the  great  Russian  danc¬ 
ers,  Anna  Pavlova  and  Mikail 
Mordkin.  He  mentioned  in  his 
autobiography  that  once  he  had 
been  fired  as  press  agent  by  the 
opera  star,  Mary  Garden,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  spend  enough 
money! 

The  names  of  some  of  the 
writers  are  now’  newspaper  leg¬ 
end.  Among  them  are  those  of 
Jack  Lait,  who  wrote  1,000  short 
stories,  17  books,  14  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  seven  plays;  Col. 
Homer  M.  Berr>',  the  first  avia¬ 
tion  editor  in  the  United  States; 
Lloyd  Lewis,  co-author  with  Sin¬ 
clair  Lew’is;  Bums  Mantel,  who 
made  drama  criticism  a  recog¬ 
nized  art;  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
noted  “Conning  Tower”  com¬ 
mentator;  S.  E.  Thomason,  fight¬ 
ing  liberal  who  started  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  old  Chicago  Times, 
and  Frank  Willard,  cartoonist 
of  the  comic  strip  character, 
“Moon  Mullins.” 

There  are  also  the  personal 
accounts  of  Philip  Kingsley, 
famous  reporter  and  historian 
who  recalled  covering  the  Iro- 
(luois  Theater  fire;  Roy  Atkin¬ 
son,  deskmate  of  O.  O.  McIntyre, 
who  handled  stories  on  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Titanic;  Lyman  At¬ 
well,  noted  photographer  who 
took  the  pictures  of  every  Presi¬ 
dent  from  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
Harry  Tniman;  John  Kelley  and 


CLOSE  TO  KIDS — Stan  Isaacs,  center,  of  Newsday's  sports  staff  works  i 
with  high  school  boys  at  a  swimming  meet.  With  him  here  are  Mike  b 
Sirover  and  Bob  DeMayo  of  West  Islip.  Stan  recently  won  a  Headliner  I 
Award  for  his  sports  writing.  i 


Jim  Doherty,  crime  reporters; 
.Anthony  Dalh,  who  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Associated  Press,  and 
most  recently  that  of  William 
H.  Stuart,  beloved  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
letter  “Heard  and  Seen.” 

• 

HouscM  ares  Maker 
UnderMrites  Splurjie 

Chicago 

Republic  Molding  Corp.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Polly-Flex  brand 
plastic  housewares,  made  a  dra¬ 
matic  appeal  to  homemakers  and 
dealers  in  a  series  of  full-page 
local  market  advertisements 
breaking  Sunday,  April  29,  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Nearly  300  department  and 
hardw'are  store  outlets  were 
listed  in  the  first  full-color 
advertisement,  and  in  following 
black  and  white  ads.  Normally, 
manufacturers  provide  adver¬ 
tising  mats  to  dealers  who  in 
turn  run  their  owm  advertising 
on  a  local  area  co-op  basis. 
Republic  is  underwriting  the 
entire  local  area  campaign. 

Roche,  Rickerd  &  Cleary,  Inc. 
.Advertising,  the  firm’s  agency, 
produced  special  sales  training 
aids  and  conducted  sales  train¬ 
ing  meetings  in  advance  of  the 
campaign. 

• 

First  Boost  Since  ’48 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  first  increase  since  1948 
sent  the  street  sale  prices  of 
Nashville  newspapers  from  5c 
to  10c  this  w’eek.  The  morning- 
Sunday  Tennessean  rate  was 
boosted  from  50c  to  55c  home- 
delivered  w’ith  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  remaining  at  ‘20c.  The 
Banner's  weekly  rate  went  up 
from  30c  to  35c,  the  same  as  the 
Tennessean’s  six-day  rate. 

• 

CIKCLUATOK  PROMOTED 

Bi’s  WiNEGARDNER,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
district  circulation  manager — 
promoted  to  supervisor. 


Sports  Best 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


football  teams  (“Football  is 
played  only  on  Saturdays," 
Mann  states.  “No  human  being 
in  the  world  can  see  enough 
games  to  be  competent  to  pick 
a  team”);  major  league  base¬ 
ball  fielding  averages  (“They’re  | 
misleading,  they  don’t  mean 
anything”);  basketball  polls  by 
coaches  (“The  coaches  almost  ; 
never  .see  the  other  teams  play; 
sometimes  they  don’t  even  know 
how  the  teams  made  out  in  their  ^ 
last  games  when  they  make 
their  picks”);  and  sports  lunch¬ 
eons  of  all  kinds  (“'That’s  hand¬ 
out  journalism,  for  lazy  re¬ 
porters”). 

There  is  also  an  almo.st  com-  ’ 
plete  absence  of  advance  stories. 
“.Advance  stories  are  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mann  said.  “We’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  covering  events.” 

Mann  also  w'ages  unceasing 
battles  against  the  incredible 
number  of  cliches  that  flourish 
and  persist  tenaciously  on 
spoi-ts  pages.  From  time  to 
time  he  issues  memos  to  his 
staff  pointing  out  these  sins.  .4 
recent  memo  w’ound  up  with  the 
obsei’vation:  “Maybe  it  isn’t 
possible  to  put  out  a  sports  sec¬ 
tion  without  this  drivel.  Cer- 
tainly  it  hasn’t  been  done.  But  | 
let’s  ti-y  it,  anyway.” 

“Most  newspapers  allow  their  ? 
sports  departments  to  operate  ? 
on  a  much  lower  level  than  1 
their  main  news  sections,”  said  ; 
Mann.  “Somehow,  nothing  more  ; 
is  expected  of  the  sports  pages.  ; 
But  there  is  only  one  standard  ? 
of  jourealism.”  ! 

•  i 

Takes  State  Joh 

Dale  R.  Wright,  prize-winning 
Negro  reporter,  has  left  the  [ 
staff  of  the  Neic  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  to  be  executive  ^ 
assi.stant  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  at  $12,500  a  year. 
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^Best  Salesmen  ’ 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


“Ne\vspai)ers  have  always  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  priniarj’ 
mass  medium.  Even  with  spiral¬ 
ing  costs  we  have  been  able 
generally  to  hold  the  line  on 
circulation  prices  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Just  consider  this 
one  comparison  of  costs:  our 
papers  employ  some  1500  as 
compared  to  the  half  dozen  or 
so  needed  to  run  a  tv^  or  a  radio 
station. 

“Yet  our  concern  is  not  with 
tv  or  radio  competition.  In  my 
estimation,  tv  has  reached  be¬ 
yond  the  saturation  point.  Now 
that  they  have  triple  spotting 
and  costs  for  commercials  are  so 
high  that  even  the  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  must  split  up  a  program, 
tv  advertising  is  losing  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Time  is  their  worst 
enemy.  In  contrast  newspapers 
can  go  up  four  pages  or  more 
as  needeil  and  the  bigger  papers 
become  bigger  bargains  for  the 
buyers. 

“Our  real  competition  is  not 
other  media,  but  competition 
for  people’s  time.  For  instance, 
in  Atlanta,  there’s  the  growing 
interest  in  boating.  Since  the 
city’s  artificial  lakes  have  been 
developed,  we’ve  become  the 
largest  inland  boat  market  in 
the  United  States.  Then  there’s 
the  bowling  craze  that’s  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country. 

“We  must  keep  our  papers 
interesting  enough  so  that,  as 
the  recent  survey  proved,  at 
least  65*;;^^  of  our  readers  will 
cover  their  daily  paper  from 
front  to  back  page-by-page,  and 
that  readers  in  at  least  86.4% 
of  all  households  will  read  a 
newspaper  every  day.” 

Native  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Tarver  is  a  native  Georg¬ 
ian.  He  was  born  in  Savannah 
in  1917.  He  grew  up  in  Dublin, 
Ga.  In  High  School  he  hurt  his 
shoulder  playing  football,  but 
retained  his  interest  in  the  game 
by  reporting  the  high  school 
contests  for  the  Dublin  Courier- 
H  ernld. 

When  he  went  to  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Macon  in  1934,  he 
became  sports  editor  of  the 
Cluffter,  the  college  newspaper, 
and  wrote  sports  for  the  Macon 
Telegraph.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1938,  but  by 
taking  an  accelerated  course  he 
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was  able  to  leave  college  at 
Christmas  in  1937.  There  was  a 
recession  that  year,  and  the  best 
job  young  Tarver  could  get  was 
at  $15  a  week  on  the  Macon 
Telegraph. 

Experience  on  Vi  eekly 

Mr.  Tar\'er  had  met  a  girl  at 
Wesleyan  College,  also  in  Macon. 
They  wanted  to  get  married.  The 
$15  was  hardly  enough  for  two. 
Jack  looked  elsewhere  and  got 
$3  a  week  more  working  for 
R.  E.  Ledford  on  the  Vidalia 
Advance,  a  weekly.  There  he  did 
practically  everything  you  could 
do  on  a  newspaper,  including 
breaking  his  left  index  finger  on 
the  flatbed  press. 

“It  was  wonderful  experience, 
and  it  seemed  like  I  was  making 
more  money  than  I’ve  ever  made 
since,”  he  recalled. 

In  the  adjacent  county  seat 
town  of  Lyons,  Mr.  Tarver 
spotted  a  weekly  being  run  by  a 
Republican  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  by  President 
Hoover. 

“How  crazy  can  you  get,  tr>’- 
ing  to  set  up  an  opposition  news¬ 
paper  in  a  one-dentist  town?” 
laughed  Mr.  Tarver  in  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  starting  the  Toombs 
County  Democrat  in  competition 
with  the  Lyons  Progress. 

Of  course,  he  was  opposing  a 
Republican  on  Democratic  terri¬ 
tory.  He  borrowed  $100  each 
from  five  citizens  which  he  put 
with  $500  he  had  saved.  He 
bought  a  press  for  $225,  quite 
good  enough  to  get  out  8  to  12 
page  editions  to  his  750  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“This  experience  in  Lyons 
gave  me  a  knowledge  of  basic 
newspaper  production  and  news¬ 
paper  economics  I  could  never 
have  gotten  elsewhere,”  Mr. 
Tarver  said. 

His  First  Gulumii 

He  and  Mrs.  Tarver,  for  he 
married  the  girl  he  met  in  col¬ 
lege,  kept  the  paper  going  for  a 
year,  swapping  ads  for  groceries 
on  occasion.  He  started  his  first 
column  on  this  weekly.  In  it  in 
one  edition  he  wrote  a  satirical 
column  about  the  movung  pic¬ 
ture  made  from  Margaret 
Mitchell’s  “Gone  with  the  Wind.” 
It  caught  the  public’s  fancy,  and 
was  reprinted  in  about  800  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers.  Martin  An¬ 
dersen,  publisher  of  the  Macon 
News,  read  it  in  Washington, 
and  wired  young  Tarver  oflFering 
him  a  job. 

Jack’s  fir.st  inclination  w'as  to 
turn  down  the  offer.  He  and  Mrs. 
Tarver  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
fixed,  with  $25  in  cash  coming  in 
during  good  weeks,  and  the 
chance  to  barter  ads  for  food. 
But  the  $50  a  vreek  offered 
finally  proved  too  big  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  the  young  couple  moved 


to  Macon  where  Jack  became 
associate  editor  of  the  News. 
There  in  1940  he  started  his  col¬ 
umn  “In  the  Wash.”  The  next 
year  Mr.  Andersen  became  ill, 
and  spent  eight  months  running 
his  other  paper  in  Orlando, 
leaving  Jack  in  charge. 

On  the  Masthead 

“How  are  you  doing?”  he 
asked  once  on  a  trip  back  from 
Florida. 

“Pretty  well,”  admitted  Jack. 

“Put  your  name  on  the  mast¬ 
head  as  editor,”  said  Mr. 
Andersen. 

This  was  in  1941.  In  the  fall 
of  1943  Mr.  McGill  offered  and 
Mr.  Tar\’er  accepted  at  a  satis¬ 
fying  advance  in  salary  a  job 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  There  he  did  his 
column  seven  days  a  week,  until 
1949  when  he  w'on  an  Ogden 
Reid  Fellowship,  enabling  him 
to  spend  a  year  traveling  in 
Latin  America. 

Peron  was  in  power  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  Censorship  w'as  strict.  Mr. 
Tarver  sent  dispatches  to  the 
North  American  New'spaper 
Alliance.  He  and  Mrs.  Tarver 
were  living  in  a  rented  house  in 
Montevideo,  across  the  river 
from  Buenos  Aires.  A  series  of 
three  articles  on  “The  Truth 
about  Peron”  was  cabled  by 
NANA  back  to  South  America. 
One  night  as  he  was  about  to 
ferry  across  the  Platte  to  Buenos 
Aires  he  saw  the  headline  over 
one  of  his  stories  in  a  Uruguay¬ 
an  newspaper.  It  did  look  pretty 
sensational  as  an  eight-column 
streamer  —  something  like 
“Argentine  Suffering  from  the 
Stupidity  of  Peron.”  The  theme 
of  the  series  was  that  Peron  was 
bringing  communism  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  Tarv'er  took  the  night 
boat  as  expected.  Next  noon, 
Tom  Curran,  now  European 
vicepresident  of  UPI,  then  in 
Buenos  Aires,  got  in  touch  with 
him,  frantically  urging  him  to 
get  out  of  the  country  as  fast 
as  he  could.  During  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  and  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  had  been  looking  all  over 
for  the  Reid  Fellow,  believing  he 
had  already  been  spirited  into 
jail  by  Peronistas. 

In  March  1950,  after  the  Tar¬ 
vers  had  returned  from  South 
America,  the  Journal  bought  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Biggers  called 
on  Mr.  Tarvers  to  help  in 
merging  the  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  newspapers, 
and  within  a  year  made  him 
assistant  to  the  president.  He 
was  appointed  president  in  1956, 
when  he  was  39. 

On  January  this  year  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  for  the  Sixth  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Atlanta.  Other  than  his 
family  and  now  the  Bureau  of 


$500  PRIZE — Kalharyn  Duff,  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Abilene  (Tei.) 
Reporter-News,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  for  a 
series  of  stories  and  editorials  on 
the  salt  water  pollution  problem  in 
West  Texas. 


Advertising,  it  is  his  only  out¬ 
side  interest.  He  doesn’t  play 
golf.  The  only  nobby  he  claims  is 
reading  newspapers.  His  son 
Jack,  21,  is  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  while  his  daughter 
Margaret  goes  to  Emorj’,  in 
Oxford,  Ga. 

• 

Botsford  Agency 
Stepping  Overseas 

San  Francisco 

Expansion  of  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner,  Inc.,  over¬ 
seas  is  announced  here  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Maguire,  agency  president. 
The  first  steps  has  resulted  in 
opening  of  offices  in  Tokyo. 

The  new  operations  are 
through  a  subsidiary,  Botsford 
Constantine  (International), 
Inc.,  which  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  David  Botsford  Jr., 
chairman,  BC&G  and  president, 
BCI. 

BCI  has  taken  over  interna¬ 
tional  advertising  formerly 
placed  by  BC&G.  This  includes 
European  and  Latin  American 
advertising  for  Japan  Air  Lines 
and  associated  foreign  agencies 
for  such  clients  as  JAL  and 
California  Prune  Advisory 
Board. 

In  view  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket’s  impact,  BCI  is  tentatively 
planning  offices  in  London  or 
Paris. 

Norman  Steen  is  in  charge  of 
the  Tokyo  office  with  creative 
services  there  directed  by  Peter 
Arnott. 

• 

Everyone’s  In! 

Lincoln 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
every  legal  newspaper  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska  is  a  member 
of  Nebraska  Press  Association. 
There  are  249  leg^al  newspapers 
in  the  state. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  HOLDS  THE  LINE  FOR  5  YEARS 

DESPITE  GREAT  CHANGES  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

.  .  .  March,  1962,  marked  the  anniversary  of  five  full  years  of  a  stable 
newsprint  price,  the  longest  such  period  on  record.  Price  remained 
unchanged  despite  steep  upward  cost  spiral.  Newsprint  producers 
absorbed  some  costs,  offset  others  by  investing  heavily  in  more 
efficient  machinery,  developing  new  techniques. 


^  NEW  RESEARCH  DATA  ON  READERSHIP  OF  DAILIES 

IS  FEATURED  IN  FILMSTRIP,  MATS,  BROCHURES 

.  .  .  Material  from  Newsprint  Information  Committee-Sponsored  re¬ 
search  study,  “The  Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Reading  Public”,  is  now 
part  of  virtually  every  activity  of  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
Bureau  official  says.  Many  individual  newspapers  are  also  promoting 
the  findings. 


TONNAGE,  CIRCULATION  SOON  CLIMB  BACK, 

CANVASS  OF  'MERGER’  CITIES  INDICATES 

. . .  Post-merger  developments  of  the  past  in  other  cities  indicate  prob¬ 
able  course  in  Los  Angeles.  Most  of  pre-merger  circulation  goes  to 
merged  newspapers.  Ad  linage  and  number  of  pages  increase.  City’s 
newsprint  consumption  approaches  or  exceeds  old  total  in  few  years. 


iV  PUBLISHER -MILL  GROUP  MAKES  A  START 

ON  KNOTTY  PROBLEM  OF  NEWSPRINT  COLOR 

.  .  .  Experts  of  ANPA  Research  Institute  and  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association  are  now  jointly  examining  problems  created  by  many 
shades  of  newsprint.  First  step  will  be  to  recommend  standards  so 
everyone  will  understand  what’s  meant  by  blue-white,  red-white,  etc. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  April  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Honeycutt  Named 
Cameraman  of  Year 

Bv  Bob  ^  arner 


George  Honeycutt  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  won 
the  title  of  Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  in  the  News 
Pictures  of  the  Year  Competi¬ 
tion  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  the  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

Dean  Conger,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  formerly  with 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  was 
named  Magazine  Photographer 
of  the  Year  in  the  19th  annual 
competition  which  attracted 
5,879  entries  from  524  photog¬ 
raphers  representing  151  new's- 
papers  and  magazines. 

Mr.  Honeycutt  made  this  the 
second  consecutive  year  in  which 
a  Charlotte  photographer  w'on 
the  highest  newspaper  honor. 
Last  year  the  title  went  to  Don 
Sturkey  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer. 

This  year,  too,  Charlotte  News 
and  Observer  photographers 
repeated  their  1961  performance, 
taking  several  first  and  second 
place  honors  in  a  number  of 
categories. 

Pix  Portfolio 

The  title  is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  a  portfolio  representing 
a  cross-section  of  each  photog¬ 
rapher’s  best  work  for  the  year. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Honeycutt  also 
won  first  prize  in  the  New’spaper 
Feature  category  and  first  prize 
in  category  “X”  (an  unclassified 
section  for  pictures  which  do  not 
fit  any  given  category). 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
eduertitlrg,  publishing  end  graphic 
erti  in  Austrelie  reed 
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Don  Sturkey  grabbed  two  first 
prizes — one  each  in  Sports  and 
the  Portrait  and  Personality 
divisions — as  well  as  a  second 
place  in  the  Newspaper  Feature 
category.  Don  Hunter  of  the 
News  took  second  place  in  Spot 
New’s,  while  another  New’s  pho¬ 
tographer,  Jeep  Hunter,  placed 
second  in  the  Newspaper  Picture 
Story  (Feature)  division.  Alto¬ 
gether,  counting  placements  and 
honorable  mentions.  News  and 
Observer  photographers  won  14 
honors  in  this  year’s  competition. 

However,  the  contest  was  not 
quite  the  walkaway  for  south¬ 
ern  photographers  that  it  w'as 
last  year.  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  scored  in  several  areas; 
George  Koshollek  w'on  first  prize 
in  the  Newspaper  Picture  Story 
(News)  category;  Theodore 
Rozumalski  placed  first  in  the 
Newspaper  Picture  Story  (Fea¬ 
ture)  division  and  Richard  F. 
Bauer  took  first  place  in  the 
Color-Newspaper  Feature  cate¬ 
gory.  Mr.  Rozumalski  also  took 
second  place  in  the  Color-News¬ 
paper  News  division  while  Mr. 
Bauer  placed  third  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Picture  Story  (Feature) 
class. 

ROP  Award 

The  Journal  also  took  first 
prize  for  the  Color-ROP  News¬ 
paper  Award  and  copped  two 
picture  editing  awards,  first 
place  going  to  George  Lockwood 
and  third  place  to  Chuck  Scott, 
who  tied  with  W.  H.  Germar  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star. 
Second  place  in  Picture  Editing 
went  to  Ed  Pierce  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News.  Altogether,  the 
Journal  won  seven  awards, 
including  five  first  places. 

Out  of  14  possible  top  prize 
honors  that  could  have  gone  to 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer,  nine  of  them  w^ere 
taken  by  either  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  or  Charlotte  News  and 
Obser\’er  photographers. 

The  other  five  top  honors 
shaped  up  as  follows:  First  place 
in  Spot  News  to  Peter  Leibing 
for  his  AP  photo  of  the  East 
German  soldier  leaping  over  the 
Berlin  barricade  to  freedom. 
First  prize  in  General  News 
went  to  Dean  Conger  of  Nation¬ 
al  Geographic  Magazine.  Best 
Sports  Picture  Story  went  to 
A.  Y.  Owen  of  Life  Magazine. 
First  place  in  the  Pictorial  cate¬ 


gory  was  awarded  to  Robert  B. 
Goodman  of  National  Geograph¬ 
ic  and  first  place  in  Color-News¬ 
paper  News  w’ent  to  Sam  C. 
Pierson  Jr.,  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Magazine  .Award;* 

National  Geographic  swept 
first  place  honors  in  three  out  of 
four  magazine  categories.  Rob- 
bert  F.  Sisson  placed  first  in 
Color-National  Magazine  divi¬ 
sion;  W.  E.  Garrett  took  first 
in  the  Magazine  Picture  Story 
(News)  class  and  Bates  Little- 
hales  scored  best  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Picture  Storj'  (Feature) 
division. 

In  the  Magazine  Feature  cate¬ 
gory,  Ralph  Morse  of  Life  swept 
the  entire  class  taking  all  three 
places  and  honorable  mention 
for  four  different  stories. 

«  «  * 


National  Geographic  Magazine 
staff,  named  magazine  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  year.  John 
Urwiller,  Denver  A.^.^ociated 
Press  bureau  photographer,  won 
third  place  in  news  color  division 
of  contest.  Three  of  Mr. 
Georgia’s  photo  entries  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  travel¬ 
ing  exhibit  to  be  shown  in  200 
newspaper  offices,  museums,  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  and  at  fairs 
and  other  public  events. 

*  •  u 

Donald  Goodaker,  Evansville 
Press,  was  named  “Indiana 
News  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
for  1961  in  competition  of  the 
Indiana  News  Photographers 
Association.  He  won  trophies  in 
three  divisions. 

Contract  Bid  Ads 
Okay  in  Dailies 
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WHITE  HOUSE  PIX 

A  New  York  Times  Magazine 
photographer,  George  'Tames, 
captured  his  second  Grand 
Award  in  the  W’hite  House  News 
Photographers  Association’s 
Photo  Contest,  which  opened  for 
an  indefinite  showing  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  April  29. 
Tames  ran  his  streak  to  seven 
years  in  a  row  as  a  first  prize 
winner.  He  has  won  a  total  of 
seven  blues  since  1955  and  43 
ribbons. 

First  prize  winners  in  the 
various  categories  were  as 
follows : 

Sports,  Douglas  Chevalier, 
Washington  Post;  Feature, 
Walter  Oates,  Washington 
Star;  Spot  News,  Randolph 
Routt,  Star;  Personalities, 
James  Atherton,  UPI;  Presi¬ 
dential,  George  Tames,  New 
York  'Times;  Pictorial,  W’ally 
McNamee,  Post;  Color,  Stanley 
Tretick,  Look  Magazine  and 
Portfolio,  James  Atherton,  UPI. 

Mr.  Tames’  Presidential  pic¬ 
ture,  a  mood  shot  of  President 
Kennedy  alone  at  work  in  his 
White  House  office,  was  titled, 
“Loneliest  Job  In  The  World.” 
This  won  for  him  the  U.S. 
Camera  Trophy  and  other  prizes 
donated  by  camera  companies. 
Plaques  from  the  Washington 
newspapers  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment  go  to  other  first  place 
winners. 

«  *  i|l 

PER.SON.4L  NOTE.S 

Charles  Moore,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  five  years — resigned 
to  join  PIX,  New  York  City. 


Pittsburgh 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  advertise¬ 
ments  for  contract  bids  for  local 
subdivisions  may  be  published 
in  metropolitan  newspapers  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  specific  munici¬ 
pality  and  need  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  weekly  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  borough  or 
township. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  decision 
upholding  the  earlier  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  Allegheny  County  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  Judge  Sara  M. 
Soffel.  She  dismissed  a  suit 
brought  by  a  group  of  12  tax¬ 
payers  against  Sharpsburg 
Borough. 

The  taxpayers  had  a.sked  the 
court  to  prevent  the  borough 
from  letting  contracts  totaling 
$819,364  for  repair  of  its  elec¬ 
tric  plant.  They  contended  that 
the  borough  code  required  that 
the  advertisements  for  bids  be 
placed  in  the  weekly  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sharpsburg.  Justice 
Herbert  B.  Cohen  ruled  Judge 
Soffel  was  right  in  ruling  that 
advertisements  in  the  two  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  complied 
with  the  provision  of  the  borough 
code  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  1957. 

• 

Photos  to  Argentina 

The  Associated  Press  has 
inaugurated  daily  radiophoto 
transmission  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Argentine  interior  papers. 
The  Buenos  Aires  service  sup¬ 
plements  AP’s  international 
radiophoto  service  transmitted 
from  New  York  to  Latin 
America. 
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Loweli,  Georgia,  Denver  Heads  Co-op  Ad  Group 
(Colo.)  Post  photographer —  Arthur  H.  Baum,  vicepresi- 

winner  of  honorable  mention  dent,  in  charge  of  advertising 
award  in  19th  annual  “Pictures  and  public  relations.  The  Form- 
of  the  Year”  competition  and  fit  Company,  has  been  named 
exhibition.  Dean  Conger,  former  chairman  of  the  Cooperative 
Post  photographer  now  with  Advertising  Committee  of  ANA. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

REPORTING  CRLME  NEWS 


(Part  One) 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

One  of  the  touphest  decisions 
a  small  town  editor  is  called  on 
to  make  comes  right  after  a 
local  citizen  is  involved  in  a 
crime. 

How  does  he  write  it?  How 
much  play  does  he  give  it?  Can 
he  minimize  it  when  the  town 
knows  about  it  before  his  paper 
comes  out?  Can  he  headline  it 
when  a  segment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  waiting  to  see  if  he’ll 
crucify  a  lodge  brother? 

An  editor  recently  tossed  into 
this  pot  was  George  Tiplady,  of 
the  Hastinffs-on-Hud.9on  (N.  Y.) 
Hastings  News,  a  2,200  Wednes¬ 
day  weekly  in  a  community  13 
miles  north  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tiplady  describes  his 
town  as  a  “Hudson  River  vil¬ 
lage”  well  within  the  orbit  of 
influence  that  fans  out  from 
New  York  City.  “Yet,  by  tradi¬ 
tion  it  clings  stubbornly  to  an 
illusion  of  isolation,  rebelling 
against  change,”  he  adds. 

The  population  growth  over 
the  past  15  years  has  been  slow 
and  has  been  mostly  taken  up 
in  moderate  to  well-to-do  one- 
family  houses.  Hastings-on- 
Hudson  is  home  to  famous  writ¬ 
ers,  actors,  musicians,  educators, 
advertising  executives  and  big 
businessmen. 

“Many  of  its  men  and  women 
are  actively  interested  in  local 
art,  music,  recreation,  charity 
enterprises,  etc.,”  he  says. 
“These  activities  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  reported  events  in 
the  Hastings  News.  School,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  town  budgets  are 
annual  big-play  items  and  the 
village  elections  and  campaigns 
make  for  a  slight  change  of  pace 
in  the  boy  scout,  brownie  and 
Rotary  club  routine.  Police  news 
is  treated  on  individual  case 
merit.” 

Death  in  the  Afternoon 

It  was  in  this  small  town 
setting  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
April  5,  that  Maitland  Brent- 
house,  a  54-year-old  business¬ 
man  was  found  shot  through 
the  head.  He  was  discovered  in 
a  leather  covered  chair  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  house  he  oc¬ 
cupied  next  door  to  one  lived  in 
by  his  estranged  wife.  An 
ejected  shell  from  an  automatic 
■32  caliber  pistol  was  nearby 
but  there  was  no  Aveapon. 

The  crime  came  to  light  a  day 
after  the  Hastings  New’s  had 


gone  to  press.  The  April  11  edi¬ 
tion  carried  no  mention  of  the 
affair,  which  had  already  gotten 
heavy  play  from  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press,  radio  and  tv. 

The  weekly  received  a  number 
of  telephone  calls,  notes  and  per¬ 
sonal  visits  from  readers  con¬ 
gratulating  it  on  the  lack  of 
coverage  it  gave  the  story. 
There  were  only  a  handful  of 
readers  who  thought  the  paper 
should  have  mentioned  it,  even 
though  the  crime  was  seven 
days  old. 

It  was  specifically  because  of 
the  congratulatory  response  that 
Editor  Tiplady  felt  compelled  to 
write  an  editorial.  He  decided 
there  was  a  misunderstanding 
which  grew  around  the  paper’s 
failure  to  make  mention  of  the 
shooting,  and  an  explanation 
was  in  order.  “I  could  not  let  the 
community  get  the  idea  that  the 
Hastings  New's  was  omitting 
Brenthouse  wholly  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of 
family  and  friends,”  he  says. 

In  the  editorial,  which  ap¬ 
peared  April  18,  Mr.  Tiplady 
w'rote : 

“Lawlessness  withheld  from 
publication  for  sympathetic  rea¬ 
sons  only  is  a  form  of  misguided 
censorship  which  helps  to  fester 
and  decay  breeding  spots  of  cor¬ 
ruption.” 

Seven-day  Wonder 

The  editorial  pointed  to  the 
April  5  shooting  as  a  “kind  of 
Agatha  Christie-S.  S.  Van  Dyne 
mystery  which  promised  a  full 
seven  days  of  newspaper  won¬ 
der.  It  had  all  the  ingredients 
for  breathless  rhetoric,  racing 
from  one  deadline  to  another; 
exploring  every  pathway  and 
byway  leading  down  dark  alleys 
of  coincidence  and  speculation. 

“This  was  the  kind  of  story, 
which  according  to  the  Horatio 
Alger  tradition,  every  editor  of 
a  weekly  paper  hopes  for.  YET 
—  the  Hastings  News  in  its  first 
issue  after  the  story  broke  didn’t 
print  one  word  of  the  incident. 
It  was  as  if  it  hadn’t  happened.” 

The  editorial  said  reporters 
and  photographers  were  on  a 
round-the-clock  watch  in  the 
police  station  and  local  news¬ 
stands  sold  out  of  metropolitan 
dailies.  Broadcast  media  boosted 
their  local  ratings. 

Regarding  his  own  paper’s 
.stand,  Mr.  Tiplady  wrote;  “It 
was  the  seventh  day.  Already 


the  metropolitan  papers  had  news.  He  wrote:  “The  greatest 
ceased  to  even  mention  the  story,  factor  in  determining  the  man- 
Ditto  the  radio.  It  had  run  its  ner,  use  and  prominence  given 
course.  It  would  now  settle  into  a  story  is  the  value  it  may  have 
the  routine,  dragnet  state  of  the  in  contributing  to  the  orderly 
investigation.  .  .  .  Periodically,  life  of  the  community.  The  ac- 
it  would  flare  again,  briefly,  as  tions  of  a  chronic  trouble  maker 
a  new’  angle  is  probed.  And  then,  who  has  escaped  publicity  and 
short  of  the  sensation  of  solu-  show’s  little  inclination  to  re- 
tion,  w’ould  be  relegated  to  the  form  has  to  be  exposed  to  public 
open  files  of  unsolved  crimes.  view’  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
“ Veteran  newspapermen  munity.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
might  not  agree  w’ith  the  deci-  it  serves  no  good  purpose  to 
sion  to  ignore  such  a  story,  needlessly  publicize  the  names 
Their  credo  is  supposed  to  be  a  of  people  who  have  a  light  brush 
hard-boiled  approach  which  with  the  law’  .  .  .  such  things  do 
measures  the  value  of  a  story  go  on  in  Hastings  the  same  as 
only  by  its  appeal  to  reader  ap-  any  other  community.  But  it 
petite.  Other  considerations  are  w’ould  be  cruelly  stupid  to 
said  to  be  inadmissible.  pander  the  scandal  appetite  of 


said  to  be  inadmissible.  pander  the  scandal  appetite  of 

“If  this  be  the  established  a  few’  people  on  the  pretext  of 
view’  —  and  there  is  some  rea-  reporting  the  new’s.” 
son  to  believe  that  it  is  not  quite  Mr.  Tiplady  informs  us  that 
as  bad  as  that  —  then,  this  edi-  there  was  more  to  be  gained  in 


son  to  believe  that  it  is  not  quite  Mr.  Tiplady  informs  us  that 
as  bad  as  that  —  then,  this  edi-  there  was  more  to  be  gained  in 
tor  vigorously  dissents.  The  role  a  community  such  as  Hastings 
of  a  community  new’spaper  is  to  “by  omitting  any  mention  of  a 
constructively  report  the  news,  sticky  affair  which  has  already 
“Its  purpose  is  not  to  rew’rite  been  played  to  death.” 


a  story  that  has  already  been 
rew’ritten  a  half-a-dozen  times.” 

Easy  to  Rehash 


In  his  editorial  he  stated  that, 
if  given  the  opportunity  again, 
he  would  make  the  same  deci- 


The  editor  says  he  could  have  ,  George  Tip- 

beefed  up  a  plausible  lead  about  ® 

the  FBI  reportedly  entering  the  your  corn- 

case.  “From  there  on,  a  rehash  i  » 


would  have  been  a  cinch.  As  a 

springboard  for  a  Brenthouse  happen^  to  a  small  town 

story,  I  have  a  bag  of  tricks  •’f  •'eported  on  the 


garnered  over  the  years.  I  came 
off  a  desk  of  a  w’eekly  new’spa- 
per  w’here  inventive  rhetoric 
was  an  essential  to  survival.” 

Mr.  Tiplady  adds  he  had 
thought  of  running  a  contest  to 
find  the  one  person  in  Hastings 
who  didn’t  know’  that  violence 


arrest  of  a  local  woman  for 
prostitution.) 


THURSDATA 


S.\LUTE  —  Fort  Carson’s 


had  b^n  committed  six  days  be-  weekly  newspaper.  Mountaineer 


fore  the  w’eekly  came  out. 

The  editorial  made  the  point 
that  there  w’as  “something  arti¬ 
ficial  about  a  local  angle  story. 


welcomed  the  5th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  (Mechanized)  w’ith  a  36- 
page  edition.  The  paper  empha¬ 
sized  the  Red  Diamond  division’s 


Any  w’ay  it  w’as  played  it  turned  history  in  World  War  I  and  II. 
out  to  be  just  another  way  of  Men  behind  the  salute  were  Sp-4 
getting  into  the  act.  And  it  left  Daryl  Frazell,  Carson  public  in¬ 
completely  unanswered  the  cen-  formation  officer,  and  RFC  Ted 
tral  question:  What  responsible  Sandquist,  division  historian, 
purpose  w’ould  any  story  serve?  Sp-4  Frazell  is  on  leave  from 
How  w’ould  it  contribute  to  the  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
life  of  the  community?”  *  ♦  * 


Hard  Decision 
Tiplady’s  deci 


AWARD  —  Jerry  Tallmer, 
drama  critic  for  the  Village 
Voice,  a  w’eekly  in  New  York 


ignore  the  story  w’as  not  an  easy  City’s  Greenwich  Village,  won 
one  nor  quickly  arrived  at.  A  the  George  Jean  Nathan  Award 
piece  on  the  Brenthouse  shoot-  in  Drama  Criticism.  The  prize 
ing  had  been  written  the  night  was  worth  about  $4,000.  A  com- 
before  deadline  for  the  April  11  mittee  of  professors  at  Yale, 
issue  and  space  w’as  left  open  Princeton  and  Cornell  selected 
on  the  front  page.  But  it  was  the  winner  for  his  reviews  of 
discarded  on  the  morning  of  off-Broadw’ay  productions.  He 
publication  when  it  w’as  decided  was  one  of  the  paper’s  found- 
nothing  on  the  case  would  be  ers  in  1955. 
printed.  ♦  *  * 

The  editorial  the  follow’ing  SWITCH  —  The  Putnam 
week  W’as  headed,  “The  Com-  (Conn.)  Windham  County  Ob- 


munity  Newspaper’s  Role.”  In  server,  published  by  Stanley 
it,  Mr.  Tiplady  explored  the  Evans,  has  changed  from  stand- 
question  of  a  small  town  editor’s  ard  to  tabloid,  at  the  same  time 
responsibility  in  reporting  crime  going  into  offset  printing. 
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Press  in  Manila  Runs 
3  Newspapers  at  Once 

By  Jose  de  la  Cruz,  Jr. 


Manila,  P.  I. 

Putting  a  newspaper  to  bed, 
in  the  universal  languap^e  of 
newspaper  editors  and  press¬ 
men,  is  about  as  easy  as  putting 
an  eel  in  a  straight- jacket.  It  is 
done  usually  only  with  great 
dexterity  and  sleight-of-hand. 
Compounding  the  complicated 
process  of  publishing  a  single 
newspaper,  the  task  of  putting 
out  three  different  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  three  different  lan¬ 
guages  is  something  that  few', 
if  any  newspapers,  ever  have 
had  to  attempt. 

But  the  Philippines  Herald, 
one  of  the  country’s  four  Eng¬ 
lish-language  daily  morning 
newspapers,  did  just  that  in 
March.  In  addition  to  the  Her¬ 
ald,  its  two  sister  publications, 
Mahnhay,  a  Tagalog  (the 
national  language)  daily  and  El 
Debate,  the  only  Spanish-langu- 
age  newspaper  in  Asia,  started 
rolling  off  the  publications’  newr 
Goss  Universal  press  simultan¬ 
eously. 

This  startling  phenomenon  in 
the  journalistic  field  actually 


occurred,  and  continues,  as  a 
publishing  feat  of  Philippine 
journalism.  The  history  of  the 
unusual  project  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  Col.  Andres 
Soriano,  among  the  principal 
industrialists  in  the  Philippines, 
purchased  the  three  publications’ 
in  February  1961.  After  the 
change  of  ownership,  the  new 
management  purchased  a  $1,- 
000,000  press,  so  far  the  only 
one  of  its  type  in  use  in  the 
country. 

The  Herald’s  press  has  twn 
balloon  folders,  each  of  w'hich 
is  so  versatile  that  it  can  fold, 
cut  and  deliver  up  to  48  pages 
running  straight  or  64  pages 
running  collect.  Papers  can  be 
delivered  in  either  side  of  the 
folder  with  either  folded  edge 
or  open  edge  forward.  Their 
combined  circulation  is  103,000. 

No  Deadline  Penalties 

And  it  was  w’hile  discussing 
the  versatility  of  the  new  press 
that  P.  K.  Macker,  the  Herald’s 
publisher,  posed  the  question  of 
running  three  papers  simul- 


\W/^ 


Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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project.  They  knew  it  was  not  Thus  the  “three-in-one”  news¬ 
going  to  be  a  picnic,  with  the  paper  project  in  the  Philippines 
high  requirements,  color  prob-  was  born,  solving  completely  the 
lems  and  operational  difficulties  problem  of  deadline  penalties, 
of  each  of  the  three  papers 
rolled  into  one. 

But  the  project  had  to  be  Business  Is  Better 
push^  through  at  all  costs.  The  Reflecting  a  sharp  increase  in 
solution  arrived  at  was  simple  advertising  revenues,  the  con- 
-run  the  three  papers  as  if  solidated  net  income  of  the  New 
they  were  one.  And  run  the  York  Times  Company  for  the 
pages  collet  ^  ,  first  quarter  of  1962  was 

So  the  date  for  the  tnal  run  ^^^2,000  compared  with  a  loss 
was  set  The  Mabuhay,  through  ^^e  same  period 

the  post  war  yeai^  an  afternoon  Operating  revenue 

paper,  was  at  the  same  tirne,  $29,995,000,  up  from 

chang^  into  a  morning  daily.  527.786.OOO  in  1961,  according 
El  Debate  had  been  converted  7  .  .  j  V  a  .u.,- 

,  .  .  to  a  report  issued  by  Arthur 

from  an  afternoon  to  a  morning  o  1  u  u 

daily  months  before  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 

\s  A  AT  V.  10  fu  the  board,  and  Orvil  E.  Drj'foos, 

On  Monday,  March  19,  the  j  a  j  ui-  u 
three  papers  started  coming  out  President  and  publisher. 

of  the  press  minutes  before  mid-  • 

night.  The  Herald,  with  24  Bowling  Toumev 

pages,  was  divided  into  two 

sections.  Tucked  inside  was  Philadelphia 

Mabuhay  and  El  Debate.  (The  T‘ie  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
two  other  dailies  have  a  mini-  wdl  sponsor  a  team  invitational 
mum  of  eight  pages  each.)  bowling  tournament  to  deter- 

In  a  field  where  competition  mine  championships  of  the  Dela- 


March  Linage 


AKRON, 

OHIO 

1942 

1941 

lUacon  Journal-e  _ 

..  2,219,322 

2,148,170 

§iaacon  Journal-S  .. 

. .  842.549 

911,285 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,041,871 

3,059,455 

ALBANY 

.  N.  Y. 

••Knickerbocker 

News-e 

..  1,250,144 

1,313,144 

Timts  Union-m  . 

..  1,141,888 

1,115,523 

•Times  Union-S  . 

548.329 

538,439 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,940.343 

2,947,104 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journai*m  . 

..  1,442,785 

1,442,029 

IJournal-S  . 

. .  459,374 

441,400 

Tribuna-e  . 

..  1,547,745 

1,577,454 

Grand  Total . 

..  3,449,904 

3,701,083 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

..  1,984,949 

1,798,348 

Journal-e  . 

..  2,348,597 

2.289,323 

Journal  & 

Consfitufion-S  . 

...  909,874 

919,038 

Grand  Total  . . 

...  5,245,422 

5,004,729 

ATLANTIC 

CITY.  N.  J, 

Press-m  . 

...  784,019 

780,272 

••Press-S  . 

...  173,393 

183,554 

Grand  Total  . 

...  959,412 

943,824 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  . 

. . .  440,493 

452,571 

News-Post-e  . 

...  1,497,084 

1,433,532 

Sun-m  . 

...  1,402,892 

1,292,343 

Sun-e  . 

...  2,192,053 

2,039,779 

tSun-S  . 

...  1,338,332 

1,248,883 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,870.854 

4,487,128 

MARCH  Newspaper  Linage- 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  Pl’BLIMlER  from  Mrdii 


Total  Advertising 


-32  Oties 


Records  Measurements) 


Year  to  date 
Display 


Year  to  date 
Classified 


Year  to  date 
Retail 


Year  to  date  . . . 
Department  Store 


BANGOR,  ME. 

N»wj-m  .  853,209 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Prtss-e  .  1,345,947 

§Pr«s$-S  .  344,223 

SLn-Bull*i!n-m  .  534,318 


807,141 


1,482,953 

304,991 

404,385 


Year  to  date 
General 


Year  to  date 
Automotive 


Year  to  date 
Financial 

March  . 

February  . . . 
Year  to  date 


1962 

1961 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1961 

Index 

236,865,000 

236,150,000 

100.3 

99.2 

198,872,000 

188,582,000 

105.5 

100.5 

637,086,000 

620,399,000 

102.7 

99.8 

174,678,000 

178,318,000 

98.0 

97.2 

144,779,000 

138,537,000 

104.5 

99.0 

465,090,000 

458,970,000 

101.3 

98.1 

62,187,000 

57,832,000 

107.5 

105.4 

54,093,000 

50,045,000 

108.1 

104.8 

171,996,000 

161,429,000 

106.5 

104.5 

129,548,000 

131,853,000 

98.3 

99.1 

105,613,000 

101,913,000 

103.6 

101.0 

343,551,000 

339,118,000 

101.3 

100.6 

45,233,000 

47,705,000 

99.0 

95.1 

35.602,000 

34,726,000 

102.5 

97.7 

118,473,000 

117,865,000 

100.5 

96.6 

27,605,000 

29,046,000 

95.0 

87.1 

23,402,000 

22,779,000 

102.7 

86.9 

69,722,000 

70,827,000 

98.4 

85.9 

12,731,000 

12,765,000 

99.7 

97.8 

11,408,000 

9,779,000 

116.7 

101.9 

34,852,000 

33,582,000 

103.8 

99.1 

4.794,000 

4,654,000 

103.0 

109.6 

4,356,000 

4,066,000 

107.1 

121.5 

16,965,000 

15,443,000 

109.9 

120.8 

1942  1941 

ERIE.  PA. 

Tim«-*  .  1,224,075  1,257,443 

STimtt-Naws-S  .  441,940  370,724 

Grand  Total  .  1,448,015  1,428,149 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 
Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE.  ORE. 


Grand  Total 


2,248,508  2,394,329 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Po$t-Herald-m  .  1,044,714 

News-e  .  1,937,325 

tNews-S  .  748,032 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,479,349 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  973,784 

Gazette-m  .  943,418 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  .  314,794 


1941  1942  1941 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
1,257,490  Herald-e  1942  —  2,455,304  (80,421).  1941  — 
2,415,057  (  55,489). 


Register  Guard-e . 

1.198.881 

1,202,782 

**Register  Guard-S  ... 

251,282 

238,049 

Grand  Total  . 

1.448.123 

1,440,831 

FALL  RIVER. 

MASS. 

••Herald  News-e  ....;. 

997.458 

1,038,883 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  _ 

1.183.903 

1,190,882 

IJournal  Gazette-S  _ 

475,423 

480,823 

News  Sentinel-e  . 

1,729,534 

1,780,458 

Grand  Total  . 

3,388,880 

3,451,941 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

1,054,483 

983,548 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

2.091,970 

1,889,788 

|Star-Telegram-S  . 

.  858,218 

595,892 

Rress-e  . . 

521,810 

477,809 

Press-S  . 

158,499 

157,151 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,482,980 

4,083,788 

NOTE:  Press  Evenings  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

.  1,448,935 

1,420,738 

§Bee-S  . 

819,297 

552,493 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,088,232 

1,973,231 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,485,395 

1,513,388 

••Post-Tribune-S  . 

.  401,185 

390,332 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,888,580 

l,903.7IS 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . 

.  828,823 

875,997 

1,044,404 

1,029,900 

745,291 


Grand  Total  .  3,750,073  3,819,797 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  News-e 
1942  —  1,937,325  (  54,874).  1941  —  2,029,900 
(41,333). 


993,303 

975,045 

332,087 


Grand  Total  .  2,254,200  2,300,435 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,147,318 

Observer-m  .  1,448,029 

tObserver-S  .  533,427 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  1,499,835  1,754,940 

News-e  .  1,999,253  2,023,029 

§News-S  .  592,443  432,155 

Grand  Total  .  4,291,531  4,410,144 


NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  given, 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,170,794  2,041,315 

tPress-S  .  520,884  521,805 


1,175,424 

1,589,427 

544,028 


Grand  Total 


BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  909,475 

••Sfatesman-S  .  217,470 


880,234 

194,341 


Grand  Total .  1,127,145  1,074,595 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record-American-d  ...  448,779  . 

American-e  .  4^,774 

Record-m  .  715  212 

•Advertiser-S  .  231,454  234,121 

Slobe-e  .  1,523,957 

6lobe-m  .  1,384,130 

5Globe-S  .  1,220,014 

Herald-m  .  1,205,441 

fHerald-S  .  944,447 

Traveler-e  .  1,414,521 


3,348,974  3,311,079 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


DENVER.  COLO. 
Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  1,851,077 

IRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  374,199 

Post-e  .  2,330,371 

tPost-S  .  839,552 


Tribune-m  .  . 

.  3,270,102 

3,171,454 

Tribune-S  . 

.  1,570,582 

1,488,335 

fDaily  News-e  _ 

.  2,174,730 

1,910,885 

American-e  . 

.  981,475 

784,100 

•American-S  . 

.  288,784 

297,290 

Sun-Times-m  . 

.  1,581,291 

1,323,207 

§Sun-Timas-S  . 

.  748,870 

897,544 

Grand  Total  .... 

. 10,575,834 

9,832,815 

Grand  Total  .  5,397,199 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes 
1942  —  2,330.371  (112.158). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  595,434 

Tribune-e  .  947,742 

fRegister-S  .  428,594 


1,700,253 

347,349 

2.117.324 

743,940 

4,928,888 

Post-e 


Grand  Total  .  2,491,482  2,583,120 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,089,539  1.949,407 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Record-e 
1942  —  2,089,539  (42,832).  1941  —  1.949,407 
(44,480). 


HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,384,979 

Times-S  .  405,394 


1.541,201 

1,370,029 

1,139,045 

1,287,571 

947,733 

1,579,401 


Grand  Total  .  8,414,987  9,479,087 

NOTE:  Record  Morn,  and  American  Eve. 
becarne  an  all-day  newspaper,  The  Record 
American  Daily,  effective  October  2.  1941. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-m 
1942  —  3,270,102  (448,294).  1941  —  3,171,454 
(483,949).  Tribune-S  1942  —  1,570,582  (  343,- 
440).  1941  —  1,448,335  (  340,443).  Sun-Times- 
S  1942  —  748,870  (73,272).  1941  —  497,544 
(90,079). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


404,952 

943,440 

484,873 


Grand  Total  .  1,971.790  2,053,485 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,444,439  1,529,080 

§Frea  Press-S  .  438,820  474.132 

News-e  .  2,444,417  2,451,430 

tNews-S  .  1,053,717  1,032,803 


1,412,987 

442,001 


Grand  Total  .  1,792,375  1,854,988 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,374,043 

§Patriot  News-S  .  372,823 


1,237,277 

398,453 


Grand  Total  .  1,748,844  1,435,730 


Enquirer-m 

tEnquirer-S  . 

Post  t  Times-Star-e 

Grand  Total  . 


2,043,133  2,218,479 
1,204,213  1,253,527 
1,943,497  2,037,177 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Ezpress-m .  1,117,430 

Kourier  bpress-S  ....  734,207 

fEvening  News-e  .  2,409,447 


Grand  Total 


1.130,429 

819,158 

2,425,243 


4,243,284  4,374,830 


..  5,190,843  5,509.183 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,419,449  2,318,831 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,441,705  1,454,571 

Press  and  News-e  .  2,910,217  2,931,472 

Grand  Total  .  4,791  371  4,904,874 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 
News-e  1942  —  2,910,217  (144,340).  1941  — 
2,931,472  (202,483). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,198,151  2,143,021 

Dispatch-S  .  1,084,454  1,134,425 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  944,439  950,584 

...  59.359  50,493 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc.  for 
eiclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Publisher. 

They^may  not  be  reprinted  or  published  in  Star-w 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from  _  .  -  .  ,  . 

Media  Records,  Inc.  Grand  Total  .  4,308,403  4,278,525 

bcept  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply  DALLAS,  TEX. 

to  Media  Records.  March  1942  Linages:  News-m  .  2,247.084  2.231.524 

i««.  f News-S  .  451,404  459,344 


Grand  Total  .  5,423,393  5,489,445 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free 
Press-m  1942  —  1,444,539  (151,479).  1941  — 
1,529,080  (131,444).  Free  Press-S  1942  — 
438,820  (  37,929).  1941  —  474,132  (43,734). 
News-e  1942  —  2,444,417  (159,491).  1941  — 
2,451,430  (138,215).  News-S  1942  —  1,053,717 
(53,535).  1941  —  1,032,803  (51,337). 


ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advettiser-m  .  387,299 

Star  Gazette-e  .  849,121 

••Telegram-S  .  204,779 

Star  Gazette  t 

Advertiser-Sat .  80,443 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,178,855 

SCourant-S  .  740,711 


f  Times-e 
Grand  Total 


974,842 

404,147 


2,278,735  2,054,403 


4.198,301  3,433,412 


Grand  Total 


357,741 

877,114 

254,582 


1,491,459 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  289,289 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  953,258 

••Advertiser-S  .  339,454 


Star  Bulletin-e 
§Star  Bulletin-S  .  297.804  295;502 


895,932 
382,183 
1,455,534  1,485,423 


..  1,543,442 

NOTE:  The  Saturday  Advertiser  and  Sat¬ 
urday  Star  Gazette  combined  publication 
as  the  Saturday  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser 
starting  July  15,  1941.  As  of  that  data  ^e  rost-m 
Advertiser  Morning  and  Star  Gazette  Eve-  fFost-S 
ning  publish  5  days  a  week  only. 


Grand  Total  .  3,044,050  3.059,040 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-e .  2,758,474 

|Chronicle-S .  9M,820 

. 2,214,791 

.  484,808 

Press-e  .  443,494 


2,442,221 

898.334 

2,142,399 

752,799 

704,442 


•Includes  10.231  tines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

••Includes  24,427  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 
j  ncludes  47,501  tines  THIS  WEEK. 

I  ncludes  40,377  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  94,724  lines  WEEKEND.  Grand  Total . 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1962 


Times-Herald-e  .  2.455.304  2,415,057 

§Tlmes  Herald-S  .  708,208  458,011 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1,438,184 

§Times-S  .  433,110 

Herald-Post-a  .  1,370,311 


4,082,202  5,943,954  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  7,278,589  7,142,215 

1,293,181  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chron- 
345  239  icie-a  1942— 2,758,474  (144,911).  1941-2.442.- 
I  239,074  221  (138,847).  Post-m  1942—2,214,791  (9S,- 

-  -  349).  1941-2,142,399  (48,778).  Chroniele-S 

3,241,407  2,897,494  1942-954,820  (40.354). 


47 


1961 


1961 


1962 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News-e  . 

.  1,764,442 

1,726,181 

Star-m  . 

.  1,748,845 

1,615,423 

tStar-S  . 

.  1,022,534 

929,773 

Times-e  . 

.  832,989 

755,451 

§Times-S  . 

.  278,148 

230,498 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  5,646,958 

5,257,326 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

•1962 

1961 

Clarion  Ledger-m 

.  1,056,133 

923,655 

ICIarion  Ledger  ft 

News-S  . 

.  342,875 

284,136 

Dally  New$-e . . 

.  929,194 

874,462 

State  Times-e . . 

462,163 

State  TImes-S  . 

169,291 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  2,328,202 

2,713,707 

NOTE:  (•)  State 

Times  last  pi 

iblicatlon 

January  16,  1962. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  _ 

.  2,308,052 

2,279,683 

fTimes-Union-S  ... 

.  689,880 

724,558 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,071,175 

1,066,462 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  4,069,107 

4,070,703 

JERSEY 

CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . . 

.  1,085,030 

1,115,819 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1962—1,085.030  (63.013).  1961  — 

1.115,819  (81,274). 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Times-m  . 

1,718,054 

1,730,909 

Star-e  . 

1,568,218 

1,593,317 

fStar-S  . 

779,372 

825,016 

Grand  Total  . 

4,065,644 

4,149,242 

KNOXVILLE, 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

624.020 

599,281 

News-Sentinel-e  . 

1,047,015 

1,094,666 

§News-Sentinel-S  . 

337,122 

371,541 

Grand  Total  . 

2,008,157 

2,065,488 

LAWRENCE. 

MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-e . 

891,807 

968.965 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  .  . 

1,044,786 

1,053,579 

§Arkansas  Gazette-S  . . 

378,276 

354,782 

Grand  Total  . 

1,423,062 

1.408.361 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  . 

2,182,540 

1,887,239 

§lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  . 

596,312 

579,519 

Press-Telegram-e  . 

2.164,506 

1,928,812 

Grand  Total  . 

4,943,358 

4,395,570 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes; 

Indepen- 

dent-m  1962— 2,1  B2, 540 

(249,008). 

1961-1,- 

887,239  (267,658).  Press-Telegram 

-e  1962— 

2,164,506  (249,008).  1961- 

-1,928,812  (267,658). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e 

2,222,529 

1,997,107 

Newsday  Nassau-e . 

2,421,029 

2,228,269 

Grand  Total  . 

4.643.558 

4.225,376 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  . 

4,838,062 

4,052,260 

fTimes-S 

3,006,004 

2,651.286 

Herald  Examiner-e  .... 

2,313,577 

•Herald  Examiner-S  ... 

827.190 

Examiner-m  . 

1,820,422 

Examiner-S  . 

886,756 

Herald  Expres$-e . 

1,367,353 

Mirror-e  . 

1,215,063 

Grand  Total  . 

10,984,833 

11,993,140 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

Times-m 

1962  —  4,838,062  (  603,241).  1961—4,052,260 
(411,130).  Times-S  1962—3,006,004  (991,525). 
1961-2,651,286  (837,980). 

Examiner  (Morn.  S  Sun.)  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  after  issue  of  January  7,  1962. 

Herald  Examiner  (Sun.)  first  issue  Jan. 
14,  1962.  Herald  Express  (Eve),  changed 
name  to  Herald  Examiner  effective  Jan.  8, 
1962. 

Mirror  (Eve.)  ceased  publication  after 
issue  of  January  5,  1962. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Courier  Journal-m  . . . 
Courier  Journal-S  . 
Times-e  . 

.  1,386,488 
723,834 
.  1,708,791 

1,347,762 

788,650 

1,652,856 

Grand 

Total  . 

.  3,819,113 

3,789,268 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

740  487 

760,623 

211,848 

••Sun-S 

.  2I0>96 

Grand 

Total  . 

950,783 

972,471 

4S 


1962 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  728,749  741,982 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  792,794  795,407 

••News-S  .  165,710  198,000 


Grand  Total  .  958,504  993,407 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Leader, 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  .  1,878,705  1,865,147 
tCommercial  Appeal-S  734,343  708,343 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,282,978  1,292,921 


Grand  Total  .  3,896,026  3,866,411 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  .  847,492  821,390 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,834,138  3,714,367 

§Herald-S  .  1,336,989  1,424,549 

News-e  .  1,315,898  1,211,871 

tNews-S  .  382,649  366,576 


Grand  Total  .  6,869,674  6,717,363 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald-m 
1962  —  3,834,138  (70,535).  1961  —3,714,367 
(44,308).  Herald-S  1962  —  1,336,989  (75,- 
189).  1961  —  1,424,549  (  68,352). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Sentinel-m  . 

.  1,048,737 

1.059,145 

*Sentlnel-S  . 

271,148 

301,149 

Journal-e  . 

.  2,976,681 

2,991,017 

tJournal-S  . 

.  1,397,462 

1,396,081 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,694,028 

5,747,392 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  1,483,345 

1,524,436 

Star-e  . . 

.  2,352,181 

2,420,510 

fTribune-S  . 

.  1,100,336 

1,040,073 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,935,862 

4,985,019 

NOTE:Part  run  adv.  includes 

Star-e 

1962  —  2,352,181  (250,999).  1961  — 

2,420,510 

(144,201). 

MODESTO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

760,321 

797,659 

§Bee-S  . 

219,479 

202,772 

Grand  Total  . . 

979,800 

1,000,431 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

)*Star-e  . 

.  2,969,280 

2,804,920 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1.594,069 

1,577,691 

La  Press-e  . . 

2,818,917 

2,818,358 

La  Patrie-S  . 

96,782 

82,493 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e  . 

587,814 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,066,862 

7,283,462 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage. 

Le  Nouveau  Journal  first  Publication 

September  5,  1961. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

799,215 

769,926 

Star-m  . 

807,373 

759,357 

••Star-S  . 

210.436 

248,036 

Grand  Total  . 

1,817,024 

1,777,319 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . . 

1,541,415 

1,445.006 

Tennes$ean-m  . 

1,571,059 

1,444,019 

Tennessean-S  . . 

493,214 

515,708 

Grand  Total  . 

3,605,688 

3,404,733 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  .... 

611,559 

422,048 

Register-e  . 

1,354,226 

1,435,140 

••Register-S  . 

.  483,288 

557,153 

Register  &  Journal- 

97,990 

Grand  Total  . 

2,547,063 

2,414,341 

NOTE:  Saturday  Journal  Courier  and 
Saturday  Register  combined  publications 
to  the  Saturday  Register  S  Journal-Courier 
starting  June  10,  1961.  As  of  that  date,  the 
Journal-Courier  Morn,  and  Register  Eve. 
publish  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  986,988  942,462 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,696,706  2,877,279 

fTimes-Picayune-S  .  782,708  942,682 


1962 

1961 

States  ft  Item-e  . 

.  1,307,590 

1,461,575 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,787,004 

5,281,536 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

.  2,614,913 

2,557,941 

Times-S  . 

.  2.875,411 

2,774,865 

Herald  Tribune-m  _ 

967,014 

1,045,208 

(Herald  Tribune-S  ... 

.  665,420 

715,181 

Mirror-m  . 

.  827,550 

817,472 

Mirror-S  . 

.  312,763 

336,348 

News-m  . 

.  1,656,358 

1,725,763 

News-S  . 

.  1,526,459 

1,500,128 

Journal  American-e  .. 

.  982,886 

1,082,230 

•Journal  American-S  . 

326,821 

350.456 

Post-e  . 

.  1,117,496 

1,155,818 

Post-S  . 

84,292 

97,805 

World  Telegram 
ft  Sun-e  . 

.  1,299,733 

1,368,812 

Grand  Total  . 

.15.257,116 

15,528,027 

NOTE;  Post  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Mirror-m 
1962  —  827,550  (179,537).  1961  —  817,472 
(175,419).  Mirror-S  1962  —  312,763  (100,809). 
1961  —  336,348  (118,695).  News-m  1962  — 
1,656,358  (825,242).  1961  —  1,725,763  (834,- 
065).  New$-S  1962  —  1,526,459  (1,040,203). 

1961  —  1,500,128  (1,008,275).  Journal  Amer- 

ican-e  1962  —  982,886  (140,764).  1961  — 
1,082,230  (113,805).  Journal  American-S 

1962  —  326,821  (42,698).  1961  —  350,456 
(67,929).  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  1962  —  1,299,- 
733  (244,335).  1961  —  1,368.812  (264,837). 

Split  run  adv.  includes:  News-m  198,441. 
News-S  115,991. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 


Long  Island  Press-e 

...  1,545,020 

1,501,053 

§Long  Island  Press-S 

.  552,117 

510,084 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,097,137 

2,011,137 

NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  . 

...  1,355,894 

1,235,596 

§Press-S  . 

. . .  326,906 

397,290 

Times-Herald-e  _ 

...  I.2I8.2I5 

1,079,622 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,901,015 

2,712,508 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y, 

Gazette-e  . 

...  1,060,472 

1,069,379 

••Gazette-S  . 

. . .  149,032 

158,380 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,209,504 

1,227,759 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-e 

..  1,771,310 

1,753,786 

Virqinian-Pilot-m  ... 

...  2,083,974 

1,980,306 

tVirginian-Pilot  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-S 

...  664,353 

734,323 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,519,637 

4,468,415 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  ft  Portsmouth  Star-e  1962  —  1,^1,- 
310  (408,397).  1961  —  l,7S3.786  (  385,708). 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1962  —  2,083,974  (  332,- 
407).  1961  —  1,980.306  (  258,926).  Virginian- 
Pilot  ft  Portsmouth  Star-S  1962  —  664,353 
(123,397).  1961  —  734,323  (167,782). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1.767,770  1,991,890 

§Tribune-S  .  758,754  720,094 


Grand  Total  .  2,526,524  2,711,984 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tribune-e 

1962  —  1,767,770.  1961  —  1,991,890  (  78,860). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,116,082  1,094,493 

Oklahoman-S  .  501,286  504,839 

Times-e  .  1,300,279  1,300,825 


1962 

1961 

Independent-m  . 

1,152,849 

1,116,127 

Grand  Total  . 

2,692,172 

2,650,961 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 

812.195 

834,201 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

729,312 

665,521 

Journal-m  . 

1,299,331 

1,160,263 

News-Journal-S  . 

325,867 

321,339 

Grand  Total  . 

2,354,510 

2,147,123 

PEORIA. 

ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note) 

1,369,506 

1,349,200 

IJournal  Star-S  . 

503,137 

419,058 

Grand  Total  . 

1,872,643 

1.768,258 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Bulletin-e  .  2,073,797  2,008,841 

tBulletin-S  .  550,119  566.788 

Inquirer-m  .  1,674,607  1,804,874 

Inquirer-S  .  1,397,047  1,413,060 

News-e  838,310  848,673 


Grand  Total  .  6,533,880  6.642.236 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-e 
1962  —  2,073,797  (  35,617).  1961  —  2,008,841 
(28,895).  Inquirer-m  1962  —  1,674,607  (28.- 
897).  1961  —  1,804,874  (  31,892). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,716,660  2,757,081 

tRepublic-S  .  964,198  1.010.640 

Gazette-e  .  2,638,646  2,786.296 


Grand  Total  .  6,319,504  6.554.017 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  ft  Sun-Tel.-m  1,151,547  1,336.509 

Post-Gaz.  ft  Sun-Tel.-C  .  *365,282 

Press-e  .  2,068,191  1.981,787 

tPress-S  .  937,112  991,871 


Grand  Total  .  4,156,850  4.675.449 

NOTE:  (*)  Post-Gazette  ft  Sun-Telegraph 
graph  Sunday  last  publication  November 
12.  1961. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  1,880,291  1,669,023 

§tOregonian-S  .  878.913  777,607 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  839,959  1,186,717 

Oregon  Journal-S .  290,482 


Grand  Total  .  3,599,163  3,923,829 

NOTE;  Oregon  Journal  Sunday  last  pub¬ 

lication  date  November  12,  1961. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-e  .  1,640,738  1,702,043 

Journal-m  .  1,403,220  l,3M,078 

t  Journal-S  .  7SI,678  795,478 


Grand  Total  .  3,795,636  3,857,599 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  ....  1,038,160  1,117,153 
§Eagle-S  .  286,928  289,674 


Grand  total  .  1,325,088  1,406,827 

NOTE;  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1.802,079  1,820,551 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,564,614  1,514,596 

fTimes  Dispatch-S  _  700,746  726,973 


Grand  Total  .  4,067,439  4,062,120 


Grand  Total  .  2,917,647  2,900,157 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Times-e 
1962  —  1,300,279  (190,680).  1961  —  1,300,825 
(181,984). 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,359,422  1.249.731 

§World-Herald-S  .  706,752  732,767 

Grand  Total  .  2,066,174  1,982,498 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,450,619  2,078,999 

Sentinel-m .  2,450,619  2,078,999 

Sentinel-S  .  788,884  745,590 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,403,610  1,351,712 

§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  2W,424  343,462 

Grand  Total  .  1,702,034  i;69S,l74 

NOTE;  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
Edition,  Enterprise  Morning  it  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise 
1962  —  1,403,610  (27.402).  1961  —  I.35I.7I2 


Grand  Total  .  5,690,122  4,903,588 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  1962  — 
872,031.  1961  —  695,945. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,162,201  1,168,205 

§lndapendant-Star 

Newt-S  .  377,122  366,629 


(48,501). 

ROANOKE. 

VA. 

Times-m  . 

1,051,457 

967,286 

|Times-S  . 

328,128 

320,635 

World-News-e  . 

1,057,983 

971,814 

Grand  Total  . 

2,437,568 

2,259,735 

ROCHESTER. 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,749,076 

1.532,819 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  . 

803,079 

753.2U 

Times  Union-e  . 

2,150,567 

1,963,000 

Grand  Total  . 

4,702,722 

4,249.085 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1962 
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1942  1941 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Sae  Note)  .  1,319,958  1,134,590 

St,r.S  .  485,008  490,784 

Grand  Total  .  1,804,944  1,427,374 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Reglstar- 
Ripublic  Evan5ng  sold_  In  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning 
_i>  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

B,(.a  .  2,053,487  2,243,343 

5e«,.S  .  534,441  534,774 

Union-m  .  740,050  742,448 

••Union-S  .  214,402  245,328 

Grand  Total  .  3,542,400  3,787,918 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  S  days 
a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Oemocrat-m  _  1,435.852  1,434,421 

Globe-Democrat-we  .  .  497,043  . 

tGlobe-Democrat-S  .  413,048 

Post-Oispatch-e  .  2,214,999  2,183,423 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,102,348  1,101,445 

Grand  Total  .  5,250,242  5,132,757 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1942  —  1,435,852  (344,411).  1941 
_  1,434,421  (287,373).  Post-Dispatch-a  1942 
—  2,214,999  (115,039).  Globe-Democrat- 
Morning  is  published  5  week  days  only. 
Globe-Democrat  Weekend  first  publication 
effective  October  I,  1941. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,003,590  1,080,232 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  707,073  493,045 

Oispatch-e  .  1,785,001  1,735,534 

Grand  Total  .  3,495,444  3,508,811 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Dlspatch-e 
1942  —  1,785,001  (149,054).  1941  —  1,735,534 
(107,803). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

•Independent-e  .  457,888  409,293 

•*lndepedent-S  .  284,838  319,752 

Times-m  .  2,474,443  2,394,303 

§Times-S  .  443,421  757,533 

Grand  Total  .  4,081,010  4,080,881 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Includes;  TImes-m 
1942  —  2.474,443  (  32,478). 

(*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

Times  Morning  Part-Run  first  publica¬ 

tion  March  8.  1942. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statasman-m  841,780  804,450 

’’Oregon  Statesman-S  .  149,138  243,103 

Capital  Journal-E  .  971,730  952,143 

Grand  Total  .  2,002,448  2,001,914 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,842,472  1,790,378 

Tribune-S  .  447,382  583,479 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  1,809,457  1,809,091 

Grand  Total .  4,319,511  4,182,948 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Eipress-m  .  1,524,223  1,378,271 

tEipress-New$-S  .  475,421  449,411 

Eipress-News-Sat .  354,384  297,787 

News-e  .  1.744,798  1,489,057 

Light-e  .  1,979,914  1,784,323 

•Light-S  .  404,732  597,247 

Grand  Total  .  4,907,472  4,414,114 

NOTE;  &prass  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,449,889  . 

SSun-Telegram-S  .  383,428  . 

Grand  Total .  2,053,317  . 

NOTE.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m 
1942  -  1,449,889  (  58,113). 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

H"'®"-'"  .  1,872,548  1,849,241 

SH!"®"-S  .  748,518  855,014 

'fbune-e  .  2,377,343  2,541,284 

Grand  Total  .  5,018,429  5,245,539 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,894,228  1,701.759 

tChronicle-S  .  813,925  732,314 

.  2,189,299  2,187,294 

Eiaminer-S  .  940,432  903,482 

News-Call-BulletIn-e  ..  1,014,477  1,122,142 

Grand  Total  .  4,874,341  4,447.213 

^21^'  '"'ludes:  Chronlcle- 

5?9  (S358)'*’^'“® 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER 


1942  1941 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,315,545  2,129,420 

News-e  .  2,229,734  2,134,978 

§Marcury-News-S  .  452, 7M  439,599 

Grand  Total  .  5,198,055  4,904,197 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mercury-m 
1942  —  2,315,545  (33,333).  1941  —  2,129,420 
(38,244).  News-e  1942  —  2,229,734  (  33,333). 
1941  —  2,134,978  (38,244). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,227,472  1,184,443 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,127,039  1,089,159 

••Union  Star-e  .  905,509  858,421 

Grand  Total  .  2,032,548  1,947,780 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

TImes-e  .  1,055,444  1,058,594 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  ...  1,309,495  1,234.409 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  400,543  428,784 

Times-e  .  1,922,478  1,969,474 

Times-S  .  679,930  648,255 

Grand  Total  .  4,512,444  4,303,122 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,071,439  1,049,954 

Times-m  .  1,253,397  1,259,314 

Times-S . .  403,849  378,558 

Grand  Total  .  2,728,485  2,487,828 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,445,313  1,487,410 

Tribune-S  .  540,175  553,532 

Grand  Total  .  2,005,488  2,041,142 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  ..  811,354  834,074 

§Spokesman-RevIew-S  428,294  398,434 

Chronicle-e  .  1,006,275  991,000 

Grand  Total  .  2,245,927  2,223,710 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-a  .  1,458,048  1,470,421 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,454,251  1,490,712 

IHerald-AmerIcan-S  ...  522,894  550,722 

Post-Standard-m  .  947,482  928,802 

fPost-Standard-S  .  281,872  292,957 

Grand  Total  .  3,428,499  3,443,193 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Trlbune-e  .  I,3M,043  1,400,497 

News-Tribuna-S  .  432,394  390.003 

Grand  Total  .  1,784,459  1,790,500 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,148,710  2,160,745 

tTribune-S  .  725,707  799,247 

••Times-e  .  1,318,705  1,121,803 

Grand  Total  .  4,193,122  4,081,795 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•Times-m  .  597,444  418,120 

Blade-e  .  1,790,772  1,798,487 

Blade-S  .  704,531  752,502 

Grand  Total  .  3,092,947  3,169,109 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  .  1,787,504  1,818,344 

(•Telegram-e  .  2,374,215  2,420,201 

Star-e  .  2,547,705  2,544.034 

Grand  Total  .  4,731,424  4.804.403 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Telegram-e  1942 
—  2,374,215  (54,424).  1941  —  2,420,201 

(41,838). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,152,438  1,174,840 

••Times  Advertlsar-S  . .  378,496  379,554 

Trentonian-m  .  847,241  795,718 

Grand  Total  .  2,398,195  2,350,134 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (Sea  Note)  ....  1,085,770  1,035,832 
NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Timas- 
Racord  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning) 

Is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,415,284  1,639,401 

World-m  .  1,655,450  1,444,450 

World-S  .  450.844  454,403 

Grand  Total  .  3,721,402  3,740,454 

for  May  5,  1962 


1942  1941 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  842.721  802,302 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dlspatch-e  . .  925,441  947,478 

••Observer  Dispatch-S  .  278,479  293,044 

Press-m  .  1,205,700  1,152,073 

Grand  Total  .  2,410,020  2,392,597 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,133,057  1,113,744 

Po$t-m  .  3,034,919  2,819,418 

§Post-S  .  1,043,368  953,474 

Star-e  .  2,613,557  2,427,217 

tStar-S  .  824,184  893,572 

Grand  Total  .  8,449,085  8,407,425 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,174,017  1,310,413 

•Republican-S  .  289,044  340,347 

Grand  Total  .  1,445,041  1,450,980 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  1,497,717  1,284,590 

Eagle  ft  Beacon-e  .  1,241,947  1,233,374 

(Eagle  t  Beacon-S  ....  413,455  430.475 

Grand  Total  .  3,153,139  2.950,641 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,105,118  1,139,980 

Sentinel-e  .  1,085,474  1,047,230 

Journal  S  Sentinel-S  ..  423,325  431,483 

Grand  Total  .  2,413,919  2,638,493 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  TImes-e  . .  755,349  737,980 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  844,348  871,707 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  925,748  945,104 

Ossining  Cltiien- 

Register-e  .  754,550  734,801 

Peeksklll  Star-e  .  445,327  437,231 

Port  Chester  Item-e  .. .  931,118  924,434 

Tarrytown  News-e .  754,205  737,300 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,037,527  1,000,705 

White  Plains 

Reporter  DIspatch-e  .  1,049,321  1,102,511 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  874,464  759,820 

Grand  Total  .  8,435,999  8,475,593 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  s  .  457,774  508,485 

Telegram-m  .  884,780  848,439 

Gaiette-e  .  1,095,044  1,181,350 

Grand  Total  .  2,437,402  2,558,474 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindieator-a  .  .  1.441.855  1,512,114 

SVindicator-S  .  704,797  734,344 

Grand  Total  .  2,148,452  2,248,440 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  443,857  455,207 

Telegraph-S  .  132,552  148,421 

Grand  Total  .  574.409  423,828 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,822  lines 
(1942);  38,344  lines  (1941). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,017,751  969,044 

State-S  .  397,504  400,519 

Record-m  .  744,111  498,573 

Grand  Total .  2,179,344  2,048,134 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,822  lines 
(1942);  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  12.848  lines 
(l»4l). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  790,545  439,789 

New$-Tribune-m  .  407,889  4I7,4U 

News-Tribune-S  .  355,971  320,062 

Grand  Total .  1,754,405  1,377,513 

LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  .  1,220,920  1,223,344 

Nevada  Sun-S  .  274,111  255,879 

Grand  Total .  1,497,031  1,479,243 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  775,944  859,175 

World-S  .  234,451  248,455 

News-Star-e  .  734,853  859,470 

Grand  Total  .  1,745,248  1,947,100 


1942  1941 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  DIarlo  De 

Nueva  York-m  .  288,091  272.922 

El  Diario  Da 

Nueva  York-S  .  54,475  52,789 

Grand  Total  .  344,544  325,711 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  925,908  970,571 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,123,912  1,174,794 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  734,412  853,884 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . •  454,788  484,813 

Scrantonian-S  .  331,274  302,737 

Grand  Total  .  784,042  787,550 

Includes  PARADE  40,503  lines  (1942);  41,- 
473  lines  (1941). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  559,942  558,179 

Times-Leader-e  .  970,147  1,038,274 

Indepandent-S .  434,285  533,914 

Grand  Total  .  1,944,374  2,130,349 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,822  lines 
(1942);  38,344  lines  (1941). 


FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

AmerIcan-News-e  .  344, MO  375,442 

Amerlcan-News-S  .  123,144  124,558 

Grand  Total  .  489,804  500,220 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,004,831  1,048,954 

APPUTOHMHINAH-MINASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e .  1,238,272  1,504,818 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  &  News-e  ....  838,794  921,442 

Enquirer  t  News-S  ....  258,475  271,438 

Grand  Total  .  1,097,271  1,193,100 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  748,764  784,422 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,517,544  1,595,384 

Repository-S  .  428,428  415,090 

Grand  Total  .  2,144,172  2,210,474 

CARBONDAL1-4IRMII-MURPHYSBORO, 

lU. 

Southern  lllinolsan-e  .. .  443,330  372,594 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ...  122,794  114,004 

Grand  Total  .  584,124  488,400 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  734,202  752,080 

Courier-S  .  355,488  210,544 

Grand  Total  .  1,089,490  942,424 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gaiette-e  .  447,817  437,395 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  ft 

Times-Star-e  .  477,400  637,252 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-TImes-e  .  914,720  935,114 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  .  885,052  794,222 

Timas-e  .  1,132,012  1,092,124 

Times-Democrat-S  .  334,404  372,232 

Grand  Total  .  2,353,470  2,240,580 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  971,338  959,040 

News-Journal-S  .  207,512  187,484 

Journal-m  .  9I7,MI  916,874 

Grand  Total  .  2,094,711  2,043,418 

DECATUR.  lU. 

Herald  ft  Review-me  ..  1,028,004  948,014 

Herald  ft  Review-S  ....  272,408  297,332 

Grand  Total  .  1,300,414  1,245,348 

Does  not  include  FAM^Y  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  429,715  425,438 

Journal-S  .  170,440  144,130 

Grand  Total  .  800,355  791,548 
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GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  588,551  602,144 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gaiette-e  .  1,224,818  1,275,736 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  516,866  492,226 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advert!ser-e  .  894,370  896,217 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ..  901,348  909,578 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ,  .  254,297  253,480 

Grand  Total  .  2,050,015  2,059,277 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,225  lines 
(1962):  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  12,731  lines 
(1961). 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

TImes-e  .  858,844  815,486 

Times-S  .  286,594  229,180 

Grand  Total  .  1,145,438  1,044,666 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Cape  Cod 

Standard-Times-e  ....  455,084  451,626 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  .  1,009,071  987,483 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  694,848  592,382 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  79,142  93,562 

Grand  Total  .  773,990  685,944 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  795,816  793,142 

LINCOLN.  NE6R. 

Star-m  .  1,064,266  1,072,904 

Journal-e  .  996,758  1,043,294 

Journal  &  Star-S .  261,170  246,708 

Grand  Total  .  2,322,194  2,362,906 

Includes  PARADE  40,185  lines  (1962); 

41,256  lines  (1961). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun 

&  Journal-e .  503,860  526,344 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  683,228  770,980 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,124,606  1,166,606 

State  Journal-m  .  1,159,529  1,192,408 

State  Journal-S .  380,772  402,745 

Grand  Total  .  2,664,907  2,761,759 

Includes  PARADE  40,180  lines  (1962); 

41,244  lines  (1961). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  902,986  964,754 

DIsptach-e  .  1,028,860  1,105,090 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  848,862  932,554 

Standard-Times-S  .  233,161  222,850 

Grand  Total .  1,082,023  1,155,404 

Includes  PARADE  40,185  lines  (1962); 

41,256  lines  (1961). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

TImes-Herald-e  .  736,657  721,025 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  545,482  570,892 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  897,614  897,720 

Standard-Examiner-S  . .  223,252  248,566 

Grand  Total  .  1,120,766  1,146,286 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,514  lines 

(1962);  38,038  lines  (1961). 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  669,928  659,064 

Commercial-S  .  150,584  175,798 

Grand  Total  .  820,512  834,862 

Does  not  include  24,514  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e .  962,738  985,544 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  _  528,276  516,012 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  .  277,830  250,614 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  767,115  815,668 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  .  907,602  1,010,464 

Journal-S  .  259,521  286,874 

Grand  Total  .  1,167,123  1,297,338 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,508  lines 
(1962);  38,036  lines  (1961). 

9UINCY.  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  487,424  615,972 

Herald-Whiq-S  .  197,876  214,228 

Grand  Total  .  685,300  830,200 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-e  .  635,838  620,214 

Journal-S  .  186,396  170,954 

Grand  Total  .  822,234  791,168 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 633,234  562,674 

Journal-S  .  214,438  176,498 

Gazette-o  .  887,754  862,288 

Grand  Total  .  1,735,426  1,601,460 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  .  561.904  579,600 

Post-S  .  158,550  189,938 

Grand  Total  .  720,454  769,538 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  .  644,140  727,650 

Argus-Leader-S  .  213,150  239,302 

Grand  Total  .  857,290  966,952 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Record-m  .  490,252  469,854 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,864,524  1,826,836 

Star-S  .  397,439  406,178 

Citizen-o  .  2,123,803  2,114,168 

Grand  Total .  4,385,766  4,347,182 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,182,174  1,122,576 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  1,636,414  1,695,723 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  754,045  780,233 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Alberton-m  .  151,719  166,287 

Herald-a  .  1,998,450  1,893,955 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,713,535  1,670,722 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,215,235  2,111,303 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,431,462  1,307,910 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  726,273  716,246 


Derrick-m  . 

News-Herald-e 


PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  702,828  738,514 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  237,440  255,362 

Grand  Total  .  940,268  993,776 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,206  lines 
(1962);  38,458  lines  (1961). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,182,885  1,135,737 


522.302 

430,399 

’  537,416 
399,421 

LONDON, 

Free  Press-me  . 

ONT. 

1,871,793 

1,866,319 

952,701 

936,837 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  544,785 

596,142 

..  N.  Y. 

449,708 

422,464 

OTTAWA. 

Citizen-e  . 

ONT. 

1,904,959 

1,874,250 

Including  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  & 
COMIC  Section. 

LeDroit-e  .  1,000,491  962,193 

QUEBEC.  QUE. 

LeSoleil  &  L'Evenement- 
Journal-me  .  2,394,714  2,113,940 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  239,374  240,449 


1962  1961 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,104,970  1,068,244 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 

LeNouvellista-e  .  783,982  705,358 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,377,795  2,414,576 

Province-m  .  1,165,983  1,126,448 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  98,059 
lines  (1962);  93,398  lines  (1961). 

PART  RUN  22,515  lines  (1961). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,094,829  2,099,617 

Tribune-e  .  1,551,997  1,564,589 


Deadline  Club 
Prizes  to  Buder, 
And  2  at  UN 

Winners  of  two  awards  for 
outstanding  journalism  were 
announced  this  week  by  the 
Deadline  Club,  the  New  York 
City  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Leonard  Buder  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  named  to 
receive  the  1962  James  VV'right 
Brown  Award  for  “distinguished 
journalistic  accomplishment  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  area 
in  the  general  field  of  public 
serv'ice.”  The  judges  elected  Mr. 
Buder  for  coverage  of  the  city’s 
school  crisis  and  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Education  last  year. 

Miss  Kitty  Hanson  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  was  voted  an 
Honorable  Mention  for  her 
series  on  “Anteroom  to  the 
Grave,”  covering  nursing  homes. 

Hamilton  and  HarreUon 

Judges  in  the  United  Nations 
reporting  competition  named 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Ma.\  Harrelson 
of  the  Associated  Press  as 
co-winners.  They  were  cited  for 
“distinguished  United  Nations 
correspondence,  based  on  jour¬ 
nalistic  initiative,  sound  inter¬ 
pretation,  devotion  to  the 
precepts  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  demonstrated  under¬ 
standing  of  world  organization 
problems.”  They  will  share  a 
$500  award  contributed  by  the 
Ohio  Oil  Co. 

Pauline  Frederick  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
was  also  selected  for  Honorable 
Mention  for  a  decade  of  UN 
coverage. 

The  winners  will  receive  their 
aw'ards  at  the  Annual  Deadline 
Club  dinner  May  11  at  Hotel 
Pierre. 

• 

Big  One  in  Denmark 

On  Sunday,  April  8,  Berlin- 
gske  Tidende  of  Copenhagen 
reached  a  size  of  92  pages, 
including  49  pages  of  classified 
advertising  (7,582  individual 
ads)  and  11  pages  of  display 
advertising  (103  individual  ads). 


Tennessean 
150th  Runs 
To  374  Pgs. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  ' 
The  Nashville  Tennessean 
published  a  150th  anniversary 
edition  Sunday,  April  29 — a  374. 
page  newspaper  weighing  five 
pounds.  The  contents  told  the 
story  of  Tennessee,  North  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Southern  Kentucky  ^ 
in  18  special  sections,  commem-  i 
orating  the  anniversary  of  the  ^ 
Tennessean’s  four-page  ancestor  ^ 
published  first  in  1912. 

Prepared  by  Staff  i 

G.  W.  Churchill,  managing 
editor,  was  assigned  for  five 
months  to  the  sole  tasks  of  edit¬ 
ing  the  anniversary  edition. 

All  of  the  editorial  material 
and  news  stories  were  prepared 
by  staff  members  of  the  paper 
or  were  signed  contributions  of 
experts  in  the  field  in  which 
they  wrote. 

Circulation  of  the  big  news¬ 
paper,  earliest  sections  of  which 
were  printed  and  stored  Feb.  16, 
far  exceeded  the  208,000  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  a  week 
before.  Thousands  of  extra  I 
copies  were  ordered  by  persons  » 
throughout  the  country,  through  ' 
order  blanks  carried  in  the  1 
paper  prior  to  publication  date. 

Thousands  of  extra  copies  will 
be  delivered  to  captains  of  indus¬ 
try  in  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  who  some  day  might  be 
interested  in  locating  branch 
plants  in  Tennessee. 

Two  chartered  planes  deliv¬ 
ered  650  copies  to  Washington 
for  the  President,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  each  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Cabinet  on  Sunday  morning. 
President  Kennedy  praised  the 
Tennessean  as  “an  outstanding 
Democratic  newspaper.” 

Records  in  Color 

James  H.  Armistead,  adver- 
tising  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  said  the 
260,480  lines  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing  printed  was  the  largest  ever 
printed  in  a  single  edition  of  an 
American  newspaper. 

The  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  color  news  pictures  also  sur¬ 
passed  that  allocated  to  color 
photos  in  any  previous  edition  of 
an  American  newspaper,  Mr. 
Armistead  said. 

Eighteen  carloads  or  631  tons 
of  newsprint  were  required  for 
the  publication.  Thirty-eight 
thousand  pounds  of  black  and 
colored  ink  were  used. 

Manhours  of  labor  in  printing 
production  alone  were  14,314.  j 
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Peru  Slum 
Series  Wins 
lAPA  Award 

A  graphic,  first-hand  report 
of  the  life  and  plight  of  shanty¬ 
town  dwellers  in  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  city  has  won  recognition 
from  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  among  its  annual 
awards. 

Miss  El.sa  Arana  Freire,  of 
La  Prcnm,  Lima,  Peru,  lived 
for  100  days  in  a  hut  “on  the 
garl>age”  in  the  slum  section  of 
Villa  Maria  del  Perpetuo  Socor¬ 
ro,  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
covering  her  experiences. 

The  series  w'on  the  lAPA- 
Mergenthaler  Aw'ard  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  meritorious  public  sei^’- 
ice  in  behalf  of  the  community 
through  editorials,  feature 
articles,  or  columns.” 

The  lAPA  also  announced  the 
names  of  five  other  aw'ard  win¬ 
ners,  all  of  whom  w'ill  receive 
special  recognition  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  October, 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  American 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
lAPA  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  was  given  the 
lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Aw'ard  to 
an  individual  “in  recognition  of 
work  done  by  a  United  States 
or  Canadian  newspaperman  in 
behalf  of  inter-American  friend¬ 
ship  and  understanding.” 

Fur  ‘Untiring  Fight' 

Mr.  Dubois’  award  w'as  based 
on  his  “unceasing  and  untiring 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  press” 
and  his  “revealing  and  objective 
reporting  of  the  Latin  American 
scene.” 

The  corresponding  lAPA-Tom 
Wallace  aw’ard  for  publications 
went  to  Copley  Press  of  La 
Jolla,  California,  for  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  keep  the  United  States 
better  informed  of  developments 
in  Latin  America  and  for  its 
technical  assistance  to  Latin 
American  newspapers. 

Among  the  lAPA-Mergen- 
thaler  prizes  the  one  given  for 
“meritorious  service  in  behalf 
of  the  community  through  news¬ 
writing  or  reporting”  went  to 
Nicolas  Velascodel  Campo,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ultbnas  Noticias  and  Le 
Segunda  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for 
interpretative  series  on  polio 
that  helped  to  minimize  an  epi¬ 
demic  there. 

The  award  to  a  cartoonist  also 
went  to  a  Chilean  from  Santiago 
— Luis  Goyenechea,  known  as 
“Lugoze” — for  his  “biting  and 
very  well-drawn  cartoons.”  He 
draws  for  the  magazine  Topaze, 

editor  8c  publisher 


FRINGE  BENEFIT  —  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  Michael  Goldsmith 
phones  a  story  on  disarmament 
conference  from  ornate  booth  in 
the  Richemonde  Hotel,  Geneva. 


the  El  Mercurio  group,  and  other 
Chilean  newspapers. 

A  dramatic  series  of  photos  of 
the  1961  political  events  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  taken  by  Luis  Arevalo  of 
El  Universo,  Guayaquil,  won  the 
lAPA-Mergenthaler  prize  for 
“meritorious  work  by  a  photog¬ 
rapher.”  An  outstanding  picture 
showed  President  Carlos  J. 
Arosemena,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceerled  Jose  M.  Velasco  Ibarra, 
in  a  conference  on  the  beach 
w'ith  Cuban  Foreign  Vice-Minis¬ 
ter  Carlos  Olivares. 

The  five  individual  prize  win¬ 
ners  will  each  get  a  scroll  and 
$500.  The  Copley  Press  will  get 
a  special  plaque.  No  aw'ards 
were  made  this  year  in  other 
categories. 

• 

SDX  Name  Oiange 
Proposal  Endorsed 

Seattle 

Delegates  to  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Region  10  convention  here 
April  29  endorsed  a  proposal  to 
change  the  name  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists.  John  M.  McClel¬ 
land  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
Newn,  made  the  suggestion,  say¬ 
ing  the  college  fraternity  name 
did  not  properly  identify  the 
society. 

• 

In  Circulation  Post 

Charles  L.  Francis  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Cour¬ 
ier.  He  was  previously  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Upper  Darby 
(Pa.)  News  of  Delaware  County. 
Both  weeklies  are  affiliated  with 
the  Philadelphia  Suburban 
New’spapers,  Inc.,  of  Ardmore, 
Pa. 
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ANPA  Research 
Institute  Elects 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
its  Board  of  Directors  April  27, 
elected  these  officers:  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  chairman  of  the  board; 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Didiaii- 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
president ;  Harold  Grumhaus, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  vice- 
president;  Andrew'  Fisher,  New 
York  Times,  treasurer;  F.  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
&  Review,  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer. 

New  directors  for  a  two-year 
term  are:  Charles  J.  Hentschell, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day;  Lynn  N.  Bitner, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.Y. ;  Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  iSfor.  Directors  re-elected 
for  two-year  terms  are:  James 
L.  Knight,  .T/iami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 

Directors  whose  terms  did  not 
expire  at  this  annual  meeting 
are:  Otis  Booth  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times-Mirror;  James 
S.  Copley,  Copley  Press,  LaJolla, 
Calif.;  Donald  D.  Dissly,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  Mark  Ferree,  Scripps- 
Howard  New'spapers,  New 
York;  Gene  Robb,  .Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News;  George  F. 
Russell,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune;  Otta  A.  Silha,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  W.  W.  Southam,  Southam 
Newspapers,  Toronto,  Ont. 

• 

Maiers  to  Europe 

Irwin  Maier,  new’  president  of 
the  American  New’spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  went  to 
Europe  this  week  on  a  month’s 
vacation  with  his  wife,  Loraine. 
They  will  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  International  Press  Institute 
and  Federation  of  Editors  and 
Journalists  in  Paris,  beginning 
May  14. 

• 

Eugene  H.  Cohn,  72 

Eugene  H.  (Gene)  Cohn,  72, 
a  King  Features  Syndicate  edi¬ 
tor  since  1943,  died  April  29.  He 
became  a  reporter  at  17  and 
w’orked  for  new’spapers  in 
Oxnard  and  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  the  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Record, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Daily 
News.  He  later  was  drama  critic 
and  columnist  for  the  New’spaper 
Enterprise  Association. 


Robert  J.  Cavagnaro 


Cavagnaro  Back 
To  N.Y.  for  AP 

Robert  J.  Cavagnaro,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  general  executive  in 
San  Francisco  and  far  western 
states,  is  being  promoted  to  the 
AP  general  office  in  New'  York 
City  to  continue  Membership 
Department  activity. 

The  transfer,  effective  June  10, 
W'as  announced  by  Frank  J. 
Starzel,  AP  general  manager. 

Mr.  Cavagnaro,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  society  in  1958, 
has  been  in  San  Francisco  since 
1947. 

He  W’as  born  Dec.  3,  1905  at 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  and  joined  the 
Associated  Press  at  Newark  in 
1930  after  working  on  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

He  was  transferred  to  New' 
York  in  1932  where  he  w'orked 
five  years,  including  a  year  as  a 
sports  writer,  before  being 
appointed  a  field  representative 
for  five  Eastern  states.  On 
Sept.  20,  1937  he  w’as  made  chief 
of  bureau  at  Newark.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  in  1939  to  San  Francisco 
as  an  executive  representative 
of  the  Membership  Department. 

He  W’as  chief  of  bureau  at 
Denver  in  1945  w’hen  he  w'as 
called  back  to  New’  York  to  take 
over  as  general  sports  editor. 
In  1946  he  returned  to  the 
Membership  Department  in  New 
York  as  an  executive  represen¬ 
tative,  and  a  year  later  he 
returned  to  San  Francisco  as  an 
executive  representative.  He  w’as 
named  a  general  executive  in 
1949. 

• 

S500  Hillman  Prize 

For  his  editorials  on  civil 
rights  in  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial,  Patrick  J.  Ow’ens 
has  been  aw’arded  a  $500  Sidney 
Hillman  Foundation  prize.  Mr. 
Ow'ens,  32,  has  been  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  since  1961.  He 
is  a  native  of  Montana. 
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Smart  hat... smarter  head! 

Everyhody  know?  that  Hedda  Hopjx'r  alwavs  wears  a 
smart  hat — and  that  the  head  under  it  is  still  smarter! 

The  proud  possessor  began  life  as  a  dressmaker  in  a  (Quaker 
community,  hut  soon  mo\ed  on  to  New  \ork.  and  marriage 
with  an  outstanding  stage  favorite.  A  screen  star  herself, 
she  later  sold  real  estate,  did  interior  decorating,  was  agent  for 
actors,  rose  to  more  fame  on  radio. 

But  she  tops  ail  j)ast  successes  with  ‘"Looking  at  Hollywood"’ 
— first-hand  reporting  hy  the  reporter  who  knows  everyone! 
She  writes  with  sparkle  and  st)le.  friend!)  and  warm. 

And  she  s  a  powtT  behind  the  throne  in  the  powerful  motion 
picture  industry. 

Hedda  s  column  draws  readers  of  all  ages,  incomes,  and 
social  groups,  adds  prestige  and  popuiarit)  to  any  paper  .  .  . 
gives  readers,  editors,  and  circulation  a  lift! 

Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  specimen  proofs  and  prices  of 

‘‘Lookiiifs  at  Hollywood”  by  Hedda  Hopper 

Vhieago  Trihunp  -  .V#»#r  York  \virs 

%u mi Mnt*  -y**!*’*  Buijatna,  .Ww  i'»ric 
Tribunt‘  Towr^  CMraoo 


Syndicate 

i^entences 

iillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIUIIUIIIIIIIU^^^^^^^^ 

— Inez  Robb,  who  writes  five 
breezy-bright  columns  a  week 
for  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  in  an  entertaining  book  of 
her  columns,  “Don’t  Just  Stand 
There!”  (David  McKay  Co.),  re¬ 
veals  her  simple  column-writing 
rule:  “Anything  that  amuses, 
annoys  or  challenges  me  is  like¬ 
ly,  I  believe,  to  amuse,  annoy 
or  challenge  those  who  read 
what  I  write.” 

The  prize-winning  writer  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World  and 
society  editor  of  the  \ew  York- 
Daily  S'eivs  and  is  the  wife  of 
J.  Addison  Robb  Jr.,  New  York 
advertising  executive.  .At  the 
very  beginning  of  her  fascinat¬ 
ing  book,  she  reveals: 

“The  first  newspaper  story  I 
ever  wrote  that  rated  a  by-line 
was  a  result  of  my  first  flight 
on  one  of  the  machines  they 
(Wright  brothers)  pioneered. 
-After  1  saw  that  by-line,  nothing 
—  not  even  wild  editors  —  could 
have  separated  me  from  the 
newspaper  business. 

“.A  first  by-line  is  on  a  par 
with  a  first  drink;  in  either  case 
the  victim  is  doomed,  the  one 
to  red  ink  and  the  other  to  print¬ 
er’s  ink  for  life  or  so  they  say. 

“Over  30  years  ago  (natural¬ 
ly,  I  was  an  infant  prodigy) 

I  was  the  combined  society  edi¬ 
tor  and  proofreader  of  the  Eve- 
niny  Capital  News,  now  defunct, 
in  Boise,  Idaho.” 

— Judging  the  Michigan  AP 
Photo  Contest  entrants  are  W. 
Robert  Walton,  editor,  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Martin  Gagie,  executive 
editor,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial -Neus;  Tom  Fesperman, 
managing  editor,  Charhtte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

— Bruce  Horton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  credits  the  White  House 
with  new  interest  in  the  10-year- 
old  weekly  feature,  “Know  Your 
Antiques,”  by  Ralph  and  Terry 
Kovel.  The  column  began  in  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  The 
Kovels  teach  antiques  classes  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

— Chicago  reports  say  disc 
jockeys  there  are  having  a  field 
day  quoting  “sass”  material 
from  Marion  Odmark's  “Work¬ 
ing  Girl’s  Notebook”  column, 
which  is  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
I  Syndicate. 


Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 


Dr,  Brothers 
Gives  Advice 

Why  does  a  man  fall  in  love 
with  one  w’oman  and  not 
another? 

What  made  Grace  Kelly  go 
back  to  work? 

Who  cheats  more  on  their 
income  tax — men  or  w'omen? 

Is  Khrushchev’  a  father-figure 
to  Fidel  Castro? 

These  and  other  provocative 
questions  will  be  answerer!  each 
week  in  a  new  column  on  human 
behavior  by  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers, 
the  well-known  television  per¬ 
sonality. 

With  a  Ph.  D.  in  psychology 
from  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
Brothers  reads  the  papers  with 
a  perceptiveness  into  the  “w’hys” 
behind  the  big  events  of  the 
w’eek. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  launching  the  weekly 
column. 

*  *  * 

SHORT  SUMMER  FKmOA 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  provide  editors  with 
a  program  of  short-short  sum¬ 
mer  fiction  stories. 

The  series,  called  “Shorty,” 
will  run  from  June  11  to  Sept. 
1.  The  72  stories  can  be  run  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  or  can  be  used 
throughout  the  year  in  maga¬ 
zine  sections,  special  editions,  or 
on  family  pages. 

All  types  of  popular  fiction 
vill  be  represented.  Each  Shortv 
is  complete,  approximately  750 
words  in  length,  and  illustrated. 
*  *  * 

— Raymond  J.  McHugh,  news 
editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  speaking  at 
the  Pan  American  Press  Semi¬ 
nar  in  New  Orleans,  reported  on 
a  survey  by  1.5  Copley  news¬ 
papers,  which  showed  more  than 
50%  of  their  readers  regard 
Latin  America  as  the  area  most 
vital  to  U.  S.  defense. 
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LEWIS 


EDSON 


LOCAL 


EWSPAPER  Enterprise  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  CREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK: 


CLEVELAND: 


NEA  BYLINERS  are  great  reporters,  first  of 
all.  All  of  them  have  had  local  city  newsroom 
experience.  They  know  how  to  write  about 
what  local  newspaper  readers  like  to  read. 
Columns  that  anticipate  and  interpret  signif¬ 
icant  news.  More  often  than  not  theirs  are  the 
subjects  of  next  week's  news  magazines. . .in 
international  affairs,  Washington  exclusives, 
science,  space,  sports,  the  world  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  In  short,  the  whole  spectrum  of 
fast-breaking  events  in  all  the  fields  of  big, 
interesting  news.  Their  talent. . .experience 
. . .  specialized  knowledge . . .  and  desire  to 
serve  your  newspaper  are  added  values  in 
your  Newspaper  Enterprise  service! 


These  NEA  byliners  are  read 
regularly  by  more  local 
newspaper  readers  than  any 
others  in  a  single  service! 


that  help 
BUILD 


CROMLEY 
Military  affairs,  space 
developments.  Penta¬ 
gon  policy.  A  high  rank¬ 
ing  reserve  officer,  sci¬ 
entist,  economist. 


Directing  and  editing  a 
far  flung  staff  of  spe¬ 
cialists,  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  of  exclusives  of 
his  own. 


Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  exclusives  on  per¬ 
sonalities  and  big  devel¬ 
opments.  reporter  par 
excellence. 


GRAYSON 
Repeated  beatsfrom  the 
world  of  sports,  where 
he  has  been  unmatched 
for  years,  a  writer  of 
vigor  and  enthusiasm. 


JOHNSON 
Reporting  movies  and 
TV  for  your  readers  in 
a  way  they  enjoy,  your 
public's  mirror  to  the 
world  of  entertainment. 


DENNEN 

Analysis  and  first-hand 
reporting  which  inter¬ 
pret  the  Cold  War  from 
world  hot  spots;  politi¬ 
cal  scientist,  linguist. 


BYLI 


461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


SYNDICATES 

Retired  Couple  Are 
Comic  Strip  Subject 

By  Ray  ErMin 


A  new  comic  strip  about  a 
new  theme  by  a  new  cartoonist 
will  be  bom  next  month. 

The  strip:  “Biddie  and  Bert.” 

The  theme:  A  retired  couple’s 
housework  and  hobbies. 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  Donovan. 

The  format:  Four  or  five-col¬ 
umn  width  six  times  a  week. 

The  release:  June  25. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 

The  housework  and  hobbies 
of  ‘‘Biddie  and  Bert,”  a  likeable 
middle-aged  retired  couple,  pro¬ 
vide  an  amusing  and  perceptive 
insight  into  the  homes  and  lives 
of  this  vastly  growing  segment 
of  the  American  population. 

FermcMit  of  Action 

Duties  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community  plus  fishing  and 
bowling  and  gardening  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  activities  —  such 
as  racing  each  other  to  meet  the 
mailman  with  the  monthly  social 
security  check  —  keep  the  lively 
and  active  couple  in  a  constant 
ferment  of  action  and  discus¬ 
sion. 

Bob  Donovan’s  long  search  for 
a  new  comic  strip  idea  finally 
materialized  in  his  home  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  A  close  friend  of 
Bob’s  on  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Xeu'H-Timen  retired  and  went 
with  his  w’ife  to  visit  the  Dono¬ 
vans.  Bob  was  so  impressed  by 
the  antics  and  the  activities  of 
this  retired  couple  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  put  some  of  their 
infectious  enthusiasm  for  living 
on  paper. 

He  drew  six  strips  and  mailed 
them  to  the  Hall  Syndicate,  on 
the  chance  they  might  have  some 
merit.  Robert  M.  Hall,  president 
of  the  syndicate,  immediately 
saw  possibilities  in  the  idea  and 
asked  his  Southeastern  sales 
representative.  Jack  R.  Horna- 
day,  who  was  in  the  Tampa  Bay 
area  at  the  time,  to  call  on  Mr. 
Donovan  and  discuss  the  idea 
more  fully.  Out  of  that  visit, 
the  strip  was  born. 

27  Quirk  Sales 

As  a  test,  Mr.  Homaday  called 
on  27  newspapers  with  the  strip 
and  signed  a  contract  with  every 
one  of  them  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  regarded  in  syndicate 
circles  as  almo.st  miraculous. 

Robert  J.  Donovan  was  bom 


Aug.  12,  1921,  in  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
one  of  10  children  (five  boys  and 
five  girls)  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Donovan.  His  father  is  now  a 
retired  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
engineer,  who  once  was  a  car¬ 
toonist  for  a  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
newspaper.  Incidentally,  the 
comic  character  Bert  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  Bob’s 
father. 

Bob  attended  St.  Monica’s 
Parochial  School  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  lettered  the  entire 
school  paper  by  hand  and  illus¬ 
trated  it  profusely  with  car¬ 
toons.  After  graduating  from 
South  Park  High  School  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  he  spent  a  year  in  a  Civil¬ 
ian  Conser\'ation  Corps  camp 


near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  From 
there  he  went  to  work  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  in  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  as  an  assembly 
line  worker  bolting  together 
Cheviolets. 

Marine  Boxer 

With  the  advent  of  World 
War  II,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  and  ser\'ed  two  and 
a  half  years  in  New  Zealand, 
Guadalcanal,  Guam  and  Oki¬ 
nawa  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Com¬ 
bat  Engineers.  A  former  Golden 
Gloves  welterweight  champion 
in  Buffalo,  Bob  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Third  Division 
boxing  team  as  a  light  heavy¬ 
weight  and  was  undefeated  in 
six  fights.  His  brother,  Jackie 
Donovan,  was  an  outstanding 
middleweight  contender  in  the 
late  1930s. 

Bob  was  a  prolific  letter 
writer  while  overseas  and  deco¬ 
rated  all  of  his  envelopes  with 
cartoons  in  color.  The  mail  cen¬ 
sors  got  such  a  kick  out  of  these 
cartoons  that  they  finally  found 
their  way  into  Leatherneck 
magazine,  to  which  Bob  became 


a  steady  contributor.  When  he 
received  a  check  for  a  cartoon 
spread  in  Look  magazine,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think  seriously  of  car¬ 
tooning  as  a  career.  Reprints 
of  his  cartoons  appeared  in  the 
Neiv  York  Times,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Sews,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Ring  magazine.  Life  and 
Chevron,  a  Marine  Corjis  news¬ 
paper  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

I.a!>sKcII  .Associale 

The  Marine  was  returned  to 
the  States  in  1945  and  assigned 
to  the  Leatherneck  magazine 
staff  in  Washington,  D.  C.  There 
he  worked  next  to  another  Ma¬ 
rine,  Fred  Lasswell,  creator  of 
‘‘Barney  Google”  and  “Snuffy 
Smith.”  They  became  close 
friends  and  were  discharged  the 
same  day.  Three  months  later, 
Lasswell  called  Donovan  to  join 
him  in  Redding  Ridge,  Conn., 
where  Bob  ser\'ed  as  his  assist¬ 
ant  for  five  years. 

During  this  time.  Bob  Dono¬ 
van  started  a  monthly  feature 
for  the  General  Motors  maga¬ 
zine,  G.  M.  Folks,  which  ran 
for  five  years.  In  1948,  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  former  Philomena  Pal¬ 
ermo  of  Danbury,  Conn.  The 
Donovans  now  have  two  sons, 
Robert  Jr.,  8,  and  Joseph,  7, 
and  both  boys  show  definite 
signs  of  artistic  talent. 

On  Danbury  Paper 

Donovan  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times  as  a  reporter-cartoonist 
in  1950.  For  four  years,  he  drew 
a  daily  cartoon  panel  feature, 
“Felty  Fedora,”  which  depicted 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a 
hat  salesman,  Danbury  at  that 
time  being  one  of  the  largest 
hat  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  country.  In  addition  to  this 
chore,  he  also  did  editorial  and 
sports  cartoons  and  a  weekly 
illustrated,  boxing  column.  He 
also  drew  a  weekly  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

In  1959,  Bob  rejoined  Fred 
Lasswell  in  Tampa.  Lasswell 
had  for  many  years  encouraged 
Bob  to  do  a  strip  of  his  own. 


Now,  that  ambition  is  l)eing  ful¬ 
filled  and  Bob,  who  was  iti  New 
York  last  week  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  is  keeping  as  busy  as 
his  character  Bert,  who  reports 
in  one  strip: 

“Today  I  mowed  the  lawn, 
cleaned  out  the  cellar,  polished 
the  car,  varnished  two  end 
tables.  i)ut  a  new  railing  on  the 
back  porch,  made  a  trellis  for 
Biddie,  gave  it  a  primer  coat, 
patched  the  roof  and  reset  about 
20  tiles  in  the  bathroom.” 

*  *  * 

LIZ  TAYIX)R’S  BITI.KK 


N 


The  true  Inside  story  of  what  i 
went  on  in  the  villa  of  Elizabeth  * 
Taylor  and  Eddie  Fi.sher  during  ' 
the  break-up  of  their  marriage 
will  be  serialized  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  beginning 
May  6. 

The  story  is  told  in  detail  by 
Emanual  Feo,  Miss  Taylor’s 
Italian  butler.  The  original, 
which  totals  al)out  7,000  words, 
w'ill  be  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine, 
which  titled  it  “Modem  Cleo¬ 
patra:  An  Elizabeth  Taylor 
You’ve  Never  Seen  Before.”  The 
four-part  newspaper  .serializa¬ 
tion  can  be  used  under  that  title 
or  else  “I  Was  Liz  Taylor’s  . 
Butler  in  Rome.” 

Each  of  the  installments  will  | 
be  accompanied  by  special  photo-  1 
graphs  of  the  principals.  f 


Press  Group  Gives 
Views  on  Tax  Bill 


W.XSHIXGTOX 
The  Press  Committee  to  Elim¬ 
inate  Censorship  by  Taxation 
has  appealed  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  draft  a 
tax  bill  that  would  allow  all 
advertising  in  behalf  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  qualify  as  a  deductible 
business  expense. 

Paul  ^lanns,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  new’spapers  in 
Bow’ling  Green,  King  George  and 
Montross,  Virginia,  appeared  as 
the  committee’s  spokesman  in  { 
opposition  to  the  Hou.se-passed  p 
bill  W’hich  “prohibits  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  any  amount  paid  or 
incurred  in  connection  with  any  , 
attempt  to  infomi  the  ‘general  ■ 
public  or  segments  thereof  with 
respect  to  legislative  matters  or  i 
referendums.”  ■ 

Mr.  Manns  said  the  committee  • 
is  an  organization  of  205  editors  i 
and  publishers  in  42  states.  The  ] 
co-chairmen  are  Alex  H.  Wash- 
bum,  editor  of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  ■ 
Star,  who  figured  in  a  test  case 
involving  deductions  for  sums  , 
spent  in  a  referendum,  and  Dr.  ^ 
John  R.  Steelman,  former  mem-.^^ 
her  of  President  Truman’s  Cab- 
ine\,  publisher.  Suburban  Ree-  | 
ord.  Silver  Spring,  Md.  | 
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Wew  honor  for  a  great  favorife! 


received  the 


NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS  SOCIETY  AWARD 


BEST  HUMOR  STRIP  OF  THE  YEAR  1961 


Foreign  Firms 

(CoHttHKcd  front  inif/e  9) 


«‘stal)li.sliO(l  aboai'd  ship  anchored 
just  outside  the  Dutch  territorial 
waters,  which  broadcasts  to  that 
country. 

t'.erlaiii  Media  'W  eak' 

According  to  Mr.  KlviiiftPr, 
certain  media,  powei’ful  in  some 
countries,  are  “weak  and  almost 
meaningless”  in  others.  He  cited 
))oster  advertising  as  beinir 
heavily  used  in  Italy,  France 
and  Heljrium,  where  as  this 
medium  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  is  “almost  10  times 
less  important.  Mr.  Elvinper 
added  that  to  a  lesser  depree, 
the  same  situation  prevails  with 
regard  to  movie-house  screen 
advertising  which  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  advertising  me<lium  in 
Europe  than  in  the  U.S. 

“Because  of  these,  and  other, 
reasons,  the  most  effective  pat¬ 
tern  of  media  selection  and  dos¬ 
age  varies  for  the  same  product, 
from  one  country  to  another,” 
he  said,  adding,  “if  the  Common 
Market  generates  significant 
changes  in  the  piwluction  and 
the  financial  policy,  and  even  in 
the  marketing  strategy  of  a 
manufacturer,  it  means  much 
less  in  the  way  of  advertising. 
.Advertising-wise,  there  are 
Common  Market  Countries; 
there  is  not  as  yet  a  Common 
Market.” 

British  Views 

The  England-based  Institute 
of  Practitioners  in  .Advertising’s 
attitude  to  Europe,  according  to 
W.  A.  Messenger,  chairman  of 
Sawaixl  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  has  been  to  approach  the 
problems  on  the  basis  that  Brit¬ 
ain’s  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  sooner  or  later  would 
happen. 

Mr.  Messenger  said  the  Euro¬ 
pean  .Association  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies  has  now  been  set  up 
and  145  full-seiwice  agencies 
from  about  14  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  already  in  memljership. 
He  added  that  a  secretariat  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  is  at  work 
and  that  a  plan  of  work  for 
1 962-63  has  been  drawn  up 
under  Sinclair  Wood,  chairman 
of  the  E.AA.A. 

“The  differences  of  advertising 
practice  in  Europe,”  Mr.  Mes¬ 
senger  said,  “are  enormous  and 
the  difficulties  of  sorting  them 
out  and  improving  them  (the 
reason  for  setting  up  the 
E.A.AA)  look  at  times  to  be  in¬ 
surmountable. 

“We  are  not.  however,  dis¬ 
couraged  and  we  hope  for  the 
growth  in  Europe  of  better  and 
better  full-ser\  ice  agencies,  able 
and  willing  to  satisfy  all  tbe 
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legitimate  senicing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  major  international 
advertisers  in  the  European 
marketing  sphere.” 

A«ls  in  Far  Fa>t 

Miss  Elma  Kelly,  managing 
director  of  Cathay  Limited, 
Hong  Kong,  went  into  the  head¬ 
aches  involved  in  preparing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Far  East  which 
calls  for  cony  in  English. 
Chinese.  Siame.se,  Alalay  and 
Tamil. 

She  said  that  newspaper  ads, 
radio  commercials,  theater- 
screen  ads,  tv,  outdoor  displays 
and  store  demonstrations  for 
any  given  account  are  worked 
up  in  Cathay’s  Hong  Kong  office 
“because  the  main  outline  of 
the  Asia  cam|)aign  will  hinge 
around  the  methods  unproved  in 
Hong  Kong.” 

Miss  Kelly  .said  her  agency 
has  two  main  “bugbears:”  One 
is  when  you  ask  for  a  translation 
of  a  Chinese  ad.  and  the  other 
is  that  clients  and  other  agencies 
.say  they  are  not  interested  in 
the  English  market  in  the  Far 
East.  They  only  want  to  attract 
the  .Asian  market  and  therefore 
want  to  u.se  only  the  vernacular 
press. 

Oriental  Prcibleiii 

“This  is  ouite  wrong,”  Miss 
Kelly  said.  “You  must  advertise 
to  Caucasians  as  well.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  Oriental  buyers  are 
doubtful.  They  think  it’s  only  a 
second  grade  product,  or  why 
not  English  advertising.  We 
generally  suggest  one-third  of 
the  apnropriation  for  English 
advertising  and  two-thirds  for 
Chinese. 

“That  usually  gives  about 
equal  space  because  the  Chinese 
newspapers  are  dearer,  having 
larger  circulations.  .Ahso,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Chinese 
papers  have  their  columns  hori¬ 
zontal  and  the  columns  are  little 
more  than  half  the  width  of  an 
English  language  news])aper.” 

Turning  to  other  advertising 
me<lia.  Miss  Kelly  said  that  in 
Hong  Kong,  trams  offer  good 
advertising  in  Chinese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  on  sides  and  ends  of  the 
cars.  There  are  also  a  few  good 
outdoor  sites  in  Hong  Kong,  in¬ 
cluding  neon  signs.  In  Malaya 
there  are  no  trams,  but  there 
are  bus  backs  an<l  neons  and  a 
few  outdoor  sites.  In  Bangkok, 
there  are  good  neon  sign  and 
poster  sites,  but  no  moving  ve¬ 
hicles. 

M  iss  Kelly  said  that  there  are 
English  and  Chine.se  clo.sed  cir¬ 
cuit  tv  in  Hong  Kong;  no  tv  in 
Singapore,  although  it  is 
promised  soon.  Two  tv  stations 
are  operating  in  Bangkok.  In 
Hong  Kong  there  are  two  com¬ 
mercial  radio  stations,  operating 
five  circuits  between  them.  In 


Singapore,  there  is  one  commer¬ 
cial  radio  station  and  one  in 
Malaya.  In  Thailand  there  are 
55  radio  stations — 37  in  Bang¬ 
kok  and  18  scattered  over  the 
countiy. 

“They’d  all  take  advertising 
if  they  could  get  it,”  Miss  Kelly 
said. 

.Anicricun  .\d> 

“.At  the  rate  at  which  our 
media  are  multiplying  in  num¬ 
ber,  coverage  and  quality;  and 
at  the  rate  at  which  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  i)rinting  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  sound  and  image  aiv 
being  perfected,  Latin  .American 
advertising  is  also  progressing 
to  new  levels.” 

That  was  how  .Armando 
D’.Almeida,  president  of  Inter- 
.Americana  de  Publicidade,  S..A., 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  summe<l  up  the 
outlook  for  advertising  in  South 
.America. 

^Ir.  D’.Almeida,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  .Associacao 
Brasileira  de  Agencies  de  Propa¬ 
ganda,  said  that  advertising  has 
so  greatly  stimulated  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  Latin 
.America  that  both  have  become 
“intertwined  into  a  single  factor 
of  profound  social  significance.” 

“When  we  recall  that,  only  a 
few  decades  ago,  our  advertis¬ 
ing  hardly  went  further  than  the 
placing  of  small  ads  for  pharma¬ 
ceutical  specialties  in  almanacs, 
and  that  merely  a  few  years  ago 
our  ads,  from  slogans  to  plates, 
were  almost  entirely  imported — 
just  as  the  products  they  adver¬ 
tised  were  imported — then  we 
can  better  grasp  the  tremendous 
advance  made  by  advertising  in 
Latin  America,”  Mr.  D’Almeida 
said. 

GroKlIi  .Aspects 

He  went  on  to  note  that  two 
aspects  of  advertising’s  growth 
in  Latin  America  deserve  special 
attention:  In  Latin  America, 
advertising  made  possible  the 
advent  of  the  “great  perio<lical 
press,  in  its  most  modern  con¬ 
cept,  which  through  its  laudable 
influence  helped  to  educate  the 
middle  classes  in  new  and 
healthy  habits  of  personal  hy¬ 
giene  and  comfort.” 

In  the  .same  way,  Mr.  D’.Al¬ 
meida  said,  advertising  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  producing 
classes  the  practices  of  re.search, 
market  sur\eys  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  “practices  which  are  con¬ 
tributing  for  a  favorable  change 
of  attitude  of  the  masses  to¬ 
wards  the  state,  .society,  family 
and  business.” 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  who  re¬ 
tired  May  4  as  4-.-V  president, 
said  that  the  growth  of  inter¬ 
national  advertising  during  the 
six-year  period  from  1956  to  the 
present  has  been  “pbenomenal.” 

“We  are  well  aware  of  this 


at  4-.A  headtiuarters  by  the  num- 
ber  of  our  members  wbo.  since 
1956,  have  made  their  fii.<t  ex¬ 
tensive  aiTangements  for  doing 
business  in  other  countries,  and 
by  greatly  increa.sed  calls  upon 
the  seiwices  of  our  International 
Department,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Gamble  reported  that  the 
total  number  of  inquiries  han¬ 
dled  by  4-.A’s  Intemational  De¬ 
partment  six  years  ago  was  .579 
in  12  months.  The  number  now 
has  risen  to  1,632,  up  181.9'v. 

Volume  I’p 

“During  the.se  six  years,”  .Mr. 
Gamble  said,  the  estimated 
volume  in  other  countries  of  4-.A 
member  agencies  has  increased 
from  8131,000,000  to  over  8358,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
1709f .  Although  comparable  sta¬ 
tistics  are  not  available  for 
many  other  countries,  we  do 
know  that  in  the  last  six  years, 
advertising  has  expanded  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  many  places  around 
the  world. 

In  the  light  of  this  increased 
volume  of  intemational  adver¬ 
tising,  and  knowing  that  foreign 
agencies  and  their  clients  are  in¬ 
terested  in  coming  into  the  U.S. 
market,  a  number  of  media  are 
already  making  pitches.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  4-.A 
meeting  here,  the  foreign  dele¬ 
gates  went  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  presentation  hy  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  The 
group  returned  to  New  York 
May  2  for  a  program  featuring 
presentations  by  Vision  — 
Printers’  Ink,  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  National 
OuUloor  .Advertising  Bureau  and 
Time-Life.  On  May  3,  the  for¬ 
eign  agency  leaders  visited  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  and  the 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  headquarters 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

.A  i)resentation  by  the  .\iw 
York'  Time.<t,  followed  by  a  visit 
to  and  presentation  by  McCann- 
Erickson  International,  was  held 
May  4. 

.Advice  for  .American!* 

Harold  Burson,  ))resident. 
Marsteller  International  S..A., 
and  William  .A.  Marsteller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mar¬ 
steller  Inc.,  botn  bad  words  of 
advice  for  U.S.  agency,  men 
heading  for  overseas  operations. 

Mr.  Burson  said  that  for  the 
modem  American  corporation, 
overseas  trade  “is  something 
just  discovered.” 

“.As  the  prosperity  level  has 
increased  throughout  the  world, 
so  has  the  desire  by  cor|)orations 
— not  only  American  but  world¬ 
wide — to  expand  this  marketing 
base  across  national  boundaries 
...  It  is  the  total  commitment 
of  American  corporate  re.sources 
that  has  brought  about  the  ex¬ 
pansionist  program  of  U.S. 
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igencies  abroad,”  Mr.  Burson  Dentsu  places  40%  of  its  bill- 
said.  “I  believe  U.S.  agencies  ings  in  newspapers.  Radio  and 


will  continue  to  expand  abroad 
so  long  as  U.S.  corporations 
continue  to  expand  abroad.  The 
U.S.  advertising  agency  is  re¬ 
garded  as  much  a  basic  resource 
by  the  U.S.  corporation  as  capi¬ 
tal,  i)ersonnel,  physical  facili¬ 
ties,  etc.” 

Mr.  Burson  said  that  the 
.American  agency  invasion  over¬ 
seas  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  media  practices  and  that  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  already  avail¬ 
able. 

“More  and  more  publications 
which  had  heretofore  gone  their 
merry  way  with  unaudited  cir¬ 
culation  claims,  are  now  agree¬ 
ing  to  audits,”  he  said.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  principal  pressure  has 
come  from  American  companies 
and  American  agencies  who  are 
asking  specific  marketing  facts.” 

International  Exec 

Mr.  Marsteller  said  the  Ameri¬ 
can  executive  has  emerged  as 
an  international  businessman 
and  as  such  must  solve  market¬ 
ing  problems  never  before  faced 
by  his  predecessors. 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
there  is  nothing  new  in  Ameri¬ 
can  business  enterprises  be¬ 
coming  deeply  involved  in  world 
markets,  this  is  no  longer  “the 
business  of  the  few  but  of  the 
many.” 

As  a  result,  he  said,  a  new 
American  marketing  man  has 
emerged  with  whom  advertising 
agencies  throughout  the  world 
will  deal  increasingly  in  the 
years  to  come. 


Japanese  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


alone  totals  approximately  $6,- 
000,000  a  year.  About  $300,000 
a  month  is  being  spent  to  pro¬ 
mote  U.S.  products  and  services 
in  Japan  by  such  firms  as  Max 
Factor  of  Hollyw’ood,  Royal 
Crown  Cola,  Charles  Pfizer  & 
Co.,  Parke-Davis  &  Co.,  North¬ 
west  Airlines,  and  Columbia  and 
Warner  Brothers  motion  picture 
firms. 

“This  number  is  also  in¬ 
creasing,”  Mr.  Yoshida  said. 
“By  fall  we  hope  it  may  grow 
from  the  present  40  to  100 
clients  from  the  U.S.” 

Mr.  Yoshida  was  visiting 
Dentsu’s  New  York  office.  Dent¬ 
su  is  probably  the  fifth  largest 
advertising  agency  in  the  w’orld, 
based  on  billings  of  $180,000,000. 
This  puts  it  next  after  Young 
&  Rubicam’s  estimated  $212,000,- 
000.  Y&R  is  topped  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  ($250,000,- 
000);  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  ($232,500,000) 
and  McCann-Erickson  ($216,- 
000,000). 
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tv,  rapidly'  growing  as  ad  media 
in  Japan,  get  35%,  magazines 
16%  and  the  rest  goes  into 
other  forms  of  promotion. 

Dentsu  has  a  public  relations 
department,  but  Mr.  Yoshida 
noted  that  Japanese  newspaper 
editors  were  “more  independent 
than  their  counterparts  in  the 
U.S.,  and  were  reluctant  to  use 
releases.” 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Yoshida’s  visit  here,  he  said, 
was  to  “discuss  and  reinforce 
the  friendly  cooperation  l)etween 
Y&R  and  Dentsu.” 

Dentsu  started  as  a  news 
agency  62  years  ago.  Its  name  is 
a  Japanese  contraction  of  Nip¬ 
pon  Dempo  Tsushim  Sha,  which 
can  be  roughly  translated  as 
Japanese  Telegraph  &  Commu¬ 
nications  Company. 

Mr.  Yoshida  has  been  with 
the  firm  34  years.  He  started  in 
the  media  buying  department. 

• 

Gardner  Resigns  P&G 
Lines  of  Food  Accounts 

Cincinnati 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
announced  this  week  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  as  the  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  advertising  of 
several  P&G  food  products. 

Effective  Aug.  1,  P&G’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Manager  A.  N. 
Halverstadt  said,  Gardner  will 
no  longer  handle  Jif  Peanut 
Butter  and  these  Duncan  Hines 
Mix  brands:  Double-Fudge 
Brownie  Mix,  Dutch-Topping 
Cake  Mixes,  Early- American 
Cake  Mixes,  Pancake  Mixes,  and 
Wild  Blueberry  Muffin  Mix. 

Jif  Peanut  Butter  w'as  as¬ 
signed  to  Grey  Advertising. 
Compton  Advertising  landed  the 
Duncan  Hines  mixes. 

Total  billings  on  the  above 
accounts  are  estimated  at 
$6,000,000,  of  which  about  $350,- 
000  is  in  newspapers. 

The  Gardner-P&G  association 
was  formed  in  August,  1956. 
P&G  accepted  Gardner’s  resigna¬ 
tion  “w'ith  reluctance.”  Gardner’s 
failure  to  find  solution  for  ques¬ 
tions  of  possible  conflicts  of 
interest  with  other  clients  led  to 
the  agency’s  action. 


M.E.  Spot  Filled 

Bedford,  Pa. 

William  A.  Jordan,  former 
Bedford  Bureau  manager  for 
the  Johnutown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bedford 
Gazette.  The  position  has  been 
vacant  since  1958  w’hen  Edwin 
R.  Edwards  resigned  to  become 
an  executive  on  a  Hawaiian 
newspaper. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  award  of  fhe  Nevada  State  Press  Association 
went  to  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  for  the  third  straight  year.  Gazette 
staffers  who  shared  in  top  prizes  were:  seated,  Mariejeane  Walton  and 
Jeanne  Toomey;  standing,  Bryn  Arnnstrong,  Al  Canton  and  Noel  Green¬ 
wood.  The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  won  high  honors  in  its  class. 


Nebraska  Pair 
Tie  in  Contest 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Entries  by  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  journalism  students  tied 
for  first  place  honors  in  the 
news  writing  contest  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  awards  program,  announced 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Foundation 
trustee. 

Harold  Biown  took  his  third 
first-place  in  the  current  annual 
awards  series  in  tying  with  Judy 
Harrington  in  the  March  com- 
jietition.  Miss  Harrington,  a  Ne¬ 
braska  junior,  placed  third  in 
the  February  contest. 

The  additional  fellowship 
awards  went  to  James  W.  Ure 
IV.  Utah;  Alan  Nossaman,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Terry  Murphy,  U.  of 
Kansas.  Scroll  winners  in  the 
new  writing  contest  included 
Sam  A.  Angeloff  and  Marcia 
Stephenson,  both  of  the  U.  of 
Washington. 

The  two  victorious  pairs  put 
Nebraska  and  Washington  in 
the  list  of  top  ranking  journal¬ 
ism  schools.  Also  in  the  month’s 
listing  were  Kansas,  Texas 
Women’s  and  Utah. 


Fir$t  A  Southani 
Fellows  Selected 

Toronto 

The  four  winners  of  the  new 
Southam  New'spapers  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  Journalists  are: 

G.  Stephen  Franklin,  39, 
Western  Bureau  Chief  of  Week¬ 
end,  the  newspaper  supplement; 

William  F.  Gold,  25,  editorial 
writer  and  twice-weekly  column¬ 
ist  on  the  Calgary  Herald; 

Andrew  W.  MacFarlane,  34, 
Toronto  Telegram  columnist; 

Claude  Tessier,  30,  legislature 
reporter  for  Quebec  Le  Soleil 
and  L'E tenement-journal. 

Up  lo  $7300 

They  were  chosen  from  47 
applicants.  All  will  spend  from 
Septeml)er  to  May  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  and  may 
study  in  any  university  division 
at  graduate  or  undergraduate 
level  though  only  Mr.  MacFar¬ 
lane,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  has  a 
university  degree. 

The  Southam  Company  under¬ 
writes  each  fellow’s  salary  for 
the  university  year  up  to  a 
$7,500  maximum  and  pays  all 
university  fees  and  the  cost  of 
moving  out-of-town  winners  and 
their  families  to  and  from 
Toronto. 
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Herald-Trib  Uses  tv 
To  Woo  Non-Readers 


saciinp  to  g:et  the  city  to  fill  up 
potholes  in  the  streets  and  for 
increased  police  protection 
apainst  mupginp.  The  tv  com¬ 
mercial  handled  the  pothole  cam¬ 
paign  humorously  with  pictures. 

( jrciilaliun  Fru^r<‘S!« 

Mr.  Keye,  a  Duke  University 
prraduate  (’51)  went  to  Opilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  after  Marine  Corps  serv¬ 
ice.  He  worked  on  the  Ma.xwell 
House  Coffee  account  and  did 
some  writing  for  the  Nixon 
campaign  in  1960. 

Mr.  Southard,  an  Ohio  State 
(’41)  prraduate,  got  into  adver¬ 
tising  work  after  Navy  ser\’ice. 
He  was  a  Benton  &  Bowles  vice- 
president  before  taking  his  pres¬ 
ent  job. 

In  another  promotional  move, 
costing  about  $5,000,  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  been  having  “up- 
cu])”  celebrations  in  commuter 
train  bar  cars.  “The  drinks  are 


on  us  .  .  .  the  newspaper  says. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  said  this 
week  the  daily  circulation  is 
running  around  381,000  or  12,000 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  At 
486,000,  the  Sunday  edition  has 
shown  some  progress  but  Mr. 
Thayer  .said  “we  haven’t  done 
as  much  work  on  it  as  we  have 
on  the  daily.” 


Ex-Newsiiian  Killed 

Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Arthur  H.  Hansl,  54,  was  shot 
and  killed  at  his  apartment  here 
.April  28  when  he  reportedly 
attacked  a  policeman  with  a 
barbecue  fork.  Mr.  Hansl,  who 
was  copy  editor  until  recently  on 
the  Long  Beach  Independent 
and  previously  had  been  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Lo.s  Angeles 
Hernld-Ejrpress,  had  been  under¬ 
going  psychiatric  treatment. 


View  From  a  Prison 
Provided  on  Crime  News 


The  Xtw  York  Herald  T rib- 
one  is  investing  7()'/c  of  its 
advertising  budget  in  television 
through  the  Papert,  Koenig  & 
Lois  agency  to  woo  non-news- 
paper  readers. 

“A  new  crop  of  people  has 
grown  up  that  no  longer  feel 
that  reading  newspapers  is  a 
primary  need,”  said  Paul  Keye, 
account  executive.  “They  are 
adult,  intelligent,  well  educated. 
They  simply  think,  if  errone¬ 
ously',  that  they  can  get  their 
news  elsewhere  than  in  the  daily 
jiapers. 

“They  do  not  represent  too 
large  a  segment  of  the  total 
l)opulation  of  the  New  York 
market — possibly  15' i.  But  they' 
are  easier  to  attract,  we  think, 
than  to  try'  to  switch  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits. 

‘Not  for  Microfilm* 

“Too  many'  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  still  edited  on  the 
assumption  that  people  do  not 
own  tv  or  radio  sets,  or,  if  they' 
do,  they  rarely  look  or  listen. 
It’s  as  if  they  spent  all  their 
time  except  when  they  read 
newspapers  in  a  vacuum  as  far 
as  news  is  concerned.  That  is 
why'  so  often  newspaper  editors 
feel  it  is  their  duty’  to  publish 
column  after  column  of  dull 
detail,  instead  of  carefully'  select¬ 
ing,  inter-relating  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  news  by'  modern  editing, 
make-up  and  superior  writing 
as  does  the  Herald  Tribune 
under  John  Denson,  e<litor.” 

Mr.  Keye  descril)ed  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  as  “a  modern  news¬ 
paper  edited  for  people  and  not 
for  microfilm.” 

The  agency'  is  starting  its  sec¬ 
ond  six  months  handling  the  HT 
account  without  any'  schedule 
in  New  York  or  suburban  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Mr.  Keye. 
The  New  York  Times  was  twice 
offered  full  page  space  and  twice 
turned  it  down,  he  said. 

“We  have  decided  to  go  out¬ 
side  the  historic  vehicles  and 
tell  the  Herald  Tribune  story'  in 
competitive  tv  and  on  posters,” 
Mr.  Keye  .said.  “We  may  come 
back  into  newspapers  later.” 

Specifically  the  tv  program 
is  the  CBS  “Doug  Edwards  and 
the  News”  at  11  p.m.  four  nights 
a  week.  Cost  is  believed  to  be 
$160,000  a  tiuarter  or  $640,000 
a  year.  Spots  were  also  used  in 
February'  and  March  over  CBS 
and  NBC. 

The  main  theme  is  the  slogan 
^‘Who  says  a  good  newspaper  has 
to  be  dull?”  It  was  first  phrased 
by'  Julian  Koenig,  president  of 
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PK&L,  and  used  on  television 
elei’tion  night  Nov.  8. 

“We  are  not  attacking  the 
Times  as  an  institution,  but  we 
think  there  is  another  way'  of 
pre.senting  the  news  than  the 
way'  that  newspaper  does  it,” 
Mr.  Keye  said.  “In  other  words, 
the  Times’  way'  is  not  the  only' 
way'  to  salvation.  We  feel  we 
have  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
Times  readers  and  regret  that 
they'  would  not  accept  our  copy.” 

To  “tweek  the  Times’  nose,” 
John  L.  Southard,  account  super¬ 
visor,  rented  the  flag  pole  atop  a 
building  across  the  street  from 
the  Times  building.  There,  a 
flag  flies  bearing  the  HT  ques¬ 
tion. 

Presli  Commercials 

Mo.st  of  the  tv  commercials 
are  made  up  fresh  each  night. 

Ron  Holland,  the  w'riter,  sits 
in  on  the  editorial  conference  at 
the  newspaper  each  afternoon. 
Later  he  obtains  a  stone  proof 
of  the  front  page  and  from  that 
composes  the  commercial  on 
tape.  Usually  he  singles  out  a 
story'  as  a  reason  why'  anyone 
should  read  the  HT  in  the 
morning. 

.Sample  of  .Sales  Appeal 

On  one  (.April  11)  broadcast 
a  i)icture  was  flashed  on  the 
.screen  from  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  front  i)age  that  showed 
just  the  gesticulating  hand  of 
President  Kennedy',  followed  by' 
a  i)icture  of  Roger  Blough,  chair¬ 
man  of  U.S.  Steel.  The  an¬ 
nouncer  said: 

“This  is  the  business  end  of  a 
Presidential  news  conference. 
.And  this  is  the  man  the  Presi¬ 
dent  roasted.  It’s  all  in  this 
morning’s  Herald  Tribune.  By' 
then  you’ll  know  (by'  radio  and 
television)  of  the  President’s 
fury.  A  newspaper  can’t  compete 
for  speed.  The  Tribune  doesn’t 
try'.  It  does  what  a  serious  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  must  do  today  to 
earn  its  nickel.  It  probes,  w'ith 
this  behind-the-scene  report 
from  inside  the  White  House.  It 
clarifies  with  this  direct  report 
from  the  press  conference.  It 
ties  the  story'  together,  as  ‘little 
steel’  clanks  into  line.  It  distills, 
with  this  quick  summary  of  what 
steel  means  to  the  nation’s 
economy.  Finally,  it  thinks. 
Walter  Lippmann  looks  through 
all  the  ruckus  and  spots  the  real 
villain:  plant  obsole.sence.  This 
morning  put  dow'n  a  nickel  for 
the  Tribune.  Who  says  a  good 
newspaper  has  to  be  dull?” 

The  Herald  Tribune  is  cru- 


Vacaville,  Calif. 

Newsmen  went  to  prison  near 
here  and  learned  what  convicted 
men  think  of  the  way'  newspa- 
|)ei's  cover  crime  news. 

They'  found  themselves  on 
spot  after  spot  in  an  editor- 
inmate  panel  discussion  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Council 
and  the  journalism  class  of  the 
California  Medical  Facility. 

The  free-swinging  discussion 
was  held  inside  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  The  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by'  Ross  P.  Game,  in- 
.structor  of  the  weekly  journal¬ 
ism  class.  He  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Xapa  Register.  The 
nanel  session  was  moderated  by 
Morrie  Lansberg,  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Sacramento. 

6  On  Panel 

The  student  panelists  were 
skeptical,  i)ipe-smoking  Mitchell 
Strucinski,  who  opened  the 
panel  reports  by  expressing 
doubt  that  the  session  would  do 
any  good;  Fred  Fromn,  former 
newsman  who  charged  newspa¬ 
pers  were  gossip  sheets  in  their 
coverage  of  crime,  and  bespec¬ 
tacled,  serious  Bob  Taylor,  who 
asked  the  piess  to  define  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  handling  crime 
news. 

APNEC’s  panelists  were  Ed 
Montgomery,  San  FrancLseo  Ex¬ 
aminer;  George  Brand,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Redding  Reeord- 
Searrhliglit,  and  Jack  Silvey, 
news  editor,  Palo  Alto  Times. 

Student  inmates  wanted  to 
know  why'  labels  had  to  be  re¬ 
iterated  in  stories,  why  the 


press  had  to  provoke  continual 
public  interest  in  narcotics  and 
other  evils,  why  details  impor¬ 
tant  were  omitted  from  stories 
and  why  .statements  of  officials 
were  accepted  at  face-value. 

Fidilor's  Plight 

Policies  may  vary,  but  his  pa¬ 
per  runs  all  crime  reports  of 
con.sequence,  said  Mr.  Brand. 
The  stoi'y  must  appear  even 
though  a  wife  phones  an  ap- 
|)eal  that  three  children  will  be 
humiliated  at  school  the  next 
day.  Publication  is  hard  on  the 
editor,  too,  he  explained. 

The  lack  of  publication  of  the 
finding  that  an  arrested  man 
was  in  need  of  psychiatric  help 
was  unfortunate,  but  probably 
resulted  from  the  requirements 
of  speed,  it  was  suggested. 

The  label  of  “ex-con”  is 
sometimes  a  necessary  part  of 
a  story,  but  newspapers  went 
out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
tagging  one  of  the  facility’s  few 
escapees  as  a  CMF  fugitive  lest 
this  bring  undue  publicity  on  a 
new  type  prison,  it  was  noted. 

Racial  labels  are  vexing  and 
some  mistakes  hav'e  been  made, 
the  newsmen  confessed. 

Questions  on  specific  major 
crimes  were  directed  at  Mr. 
Montgomery'.  The  reporter 
pointed  out,  in  one  reply,  that 
press  headlines  linking  a  two- 
time  loser  with  a  rape  case  were 
based  on  the  best  findings  of 
both  press  and  police  at  that 
time.  It  was  only  after  a  stolen 
watch  turned  up  in  a  pawn  shop 
days  later  that  the  original  sus- 
l)ect  was  cleared. 
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Union  Parley  Scores 
[  Fear  of  Automation 
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S.\N  Francisco 

Automation’s  bid  for  the  role 
of  a  monster  in  the  prraphic  arts 
industo'  was  rejected  by 
speakers  addressing  Printers’ 
Workshop  sessions  conducted  by 
San  Francisco  Typographical 
Union  here  last  week. 

Cooperation,  craftsmanship 
and  training  were  termed  the 
keys  to  the  solution  of  labor 
problems  arising  from  new 
processes.  Some  200  registered 
for  two-day  sessions  designed  as 
a  pilot  plant  operation  for 
printing  unions  nationally. 

“W’e  have  learned  here  today 
that  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
automation  or  the  new  proc¬ 
esses,”  Russell  A.  Wagle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  union,  said  in  a 
summation  of  the  reports  of  six 
panelists. 

This  view  was  endorsed  by  the 
spirit  manifest  at  the  session, 
Mr.  Wagle  added.  One  factor  in 
printing’s  analysis  of  automa¬ 
tion  stems  from  the  fact  that 
most  printing  has  to  be  tailored 
locally,  he  explained. 

Three  Musis 

Mr.  Wagle  emphasized  three 
“musts”  in  his  summation. 
Printers  must  maintain  pride  in 
their  craft ;  they  must  keep 
mastery  of  the  composing  room, 
and  they  must  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  related  activities  “so 
they  can  again  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  had  when  copy  came 
into  the  paper — maybe  merely  in 
notes  on  wrapping  paper — and 
was  converted  into  print  by  the 
printer.” 

A.  R.  Tommasini,  plant  super¬ 
intendent  and  production  man¬ 
ager,  University  of  California 
Press,  said  full  automation  is 
not  possible  in  the  graphic  arts, 
which  depend  on  human  direc¬ 
tion.  Printing  for  the  most  part 
is  not  a  mass  production  activity, 
but  custom-made,  he  said. 

lniprt‘>Mon  Hit 

The  impression  that  “robot” 
machines  can  take  over  the 
industry  is  incorrect,  declared 
\V  illiam  Griffin,  chairman.  Ty¬ 
pographers  Trade  Advisory 
Committee.  He  said  most  em¬ 
ployers  are  looking  for  skilled 
workers  who  take  pride  in  their 
jobs  and  w'ho  can  provide  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  both 
work  and  work  methods. 

The  printer  today  has  to 
develop  a  higher  degree  of  basic 
,  skills  in  the  area  in  w'hich  he  is 
employed,  Mr.  Griffin  said. 

Education  of  members  is  the 
answer  to  the  threat  of  unem¬ 


ployment  offered  by  new  proc¬ 
esses,  stated  Harry'  A.  Reifin, 
assistant  to  Elmer  Brow'n,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

“We  will  progress  because  of 
change,”  he  assured.  But 
printers  must  continue  to  control 
printing  work  and  the  union 
also  must  expand  into  those  new' 
areas  which  are  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  print  reproduction,  he 
explained. 

The  ITU  w'ants  no  part  of 
federal  subsidies  to  educate 
w'orkers  replaced  by  automation 
to  their  jobs,  Mr.  Reifin  said. 
Tw'o  training  centers  are  doing 
this  educational  task.  The  ITU’s 
Colorado  Springs  center  is  a 
$2,500,000  union  investment. 
Manufacturers  have  contributed 
equipment  for  this  center.  Lino- 
film  equipment  contribution 
alone  was  estimated  at  $70,000. 

A  complete  training  program 
w'as  listed  as  a  necessity  for  sur¬ 
vival  by  Frank  Cremonsi,  admin¬ 
istrator  of  training  at  the  ITU 
installation,  wrhich  will  be  opened 
formally'  soon. 

One-tenth  of  the  ITU  member¬ 
ship  of  100,000  has  had  some 
kind  of  training  in  the  new' 
processes,  Mr.  Cremonsi  re¬ 
ported.  Today  there  are  any 
numljer  of  shops  w'here  employes 
are  far  ahead  of  employers  in 
recognizing  change,  he  added. 

Lester  Lloyd,  foreman,  Mack¬ 
enzie  &  Harris  for  the  past  20 
years  and  a  past  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Craftsmen 
declared  the  time  has  come  for 
the  printer  to  regain  the  prestige 
he  once  had  and  to  perform  the 
creative  w'ork  he  formerly'  han¬ 
dled  exclusively. 

As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Lloyd 
turned  the  pages  of  a  new'spaper 
and  asked  his  listeners  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves  the  creative 
copy  which  had  been  performed 
outside  the  newspaper  shop. 

Union  Eyes  .\rtists 

Question  periods  reflected  high 
interest  in  keeping  all  phases  of 
copy  reproduction  in  the  hands 
of  printers.  The  inclusion  of 
artists  who  prepare  illustrative 
copy  for  ad  agencies  in  the 
union  w'as  urged.  The  use  of 
girls  to  mark  up  ads  w'as  pro¬ 
tested.  But  in  a  discussion  of 
membership  for  proof  readers,  it 
W'as  pointed  out  that  policy  calls 
for  journeymen  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  printing  work. 

It  W'as  charge<l  from  the  floor 
that  high  school  youths  are  l)eing 
used  in  the  Phoenix  plant  of  the 
new  Arizona  Journal. 


Gordon  Dixon,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal,  described  the  show'ing 
of  newspaper  pages  on  television 
in  Japan. 

He  said  the  Linofilm  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  I-J  now'  produces  95 
percent  of  the  ad  copy. 

Computers  may  change  tech¬ 
niques,  he  added,  in  noting  that 
“today,  you  have  to  watch 
everything  that’s  new'.” 

• 

Guild  Seeks  $200 
Pay  Goal  Quickly 

Washington 

The  American  New'spaper 
Guild’s  wage  conference  here 
this  w'eek,  attended  by'  60  dele¬ 
gates  from  32  locals,  prodded 
the  membership  to  strive  for 
attainment  of  the  1957  goals  of 
$200  a  W'eek  for  key  jobs  and 
$100  for  all  adult  jobs. 

These  goals  have  already 
been  attained,  and  surpassed,  in 
other,  related  fields,  the  confer¬ 
ence  stated.  An  analysis  of  in¬ 
dustry  w'ages  show'ed  that  the 
average  reporter  minimum  in 
Guild  contracts  has  risen  78 
percent  since  1947  when  a  $100- 
a-week  goal  was  set.  The  $200 
goal  “must  be  reached  quickly,” 
the  policy  statement  declared, 
adding  “only  the  Guild  can  do 
the  job.” 

Chalk  Seeks  Another 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  president  of  the 
Transportation  Corporation  of 
America,  told  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  this  w'eek  in  New'  York 
that  he  is  negotiating  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  La  Prenm,  47-y'ear-old 
Spanish-language  daily  in  New' 
York,  from  Fortune  and 
Anthony  Pope.  Mr.  Chalk 
recently  acquired  El  Diario  de 
Nueva  York,  largest  Spanish- 
language  daily  in  the  U.S. 

• 

^  ins  Howe  Award 

Boston 

Mark  Feinberg  of  the  Bouton 
Globe  received  the  Boston  Press 
Club’s  AM  ASA  How'e  .Award  on 
May  1  in  recognition  of  his  story 
about  a  convict  w'hich  resulted 
in  the  discharge  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Penitentiary  this  w'eek.  Mr. 
Feinberg  has  w'orked  on  New' 
England  new'spapers  for  several 
years. 

• 

Named  to  ACEJ 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Copley  Newspapers,  has 
been  re-appointed  ANPA  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism. 
Edw'in  P.  Young,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  has  been 
appointed  alternate  representa¬ 
tive. 


Enquirer  Stock 
Split  Approved 

ClNCINN.\TI 

A  tw'o-for-one  stock  split, 
effective  May  4,  has  been 
approved  by  Cincinnati  En- 
((uirer,  Inc.,  shareholders.  Direc¬ 
tors  declared  a  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  30  cents  on  new  shares 
to  be  paid  June  27  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record,  June  8.  This, 
according  to  Roger  H.  rerger, 
president  and  publisher,  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  20  percent 
over  past  payments. 

The  Enquirers  “family”  now 
comprises  2900  shareholders,  in¬ 
cluding  about  1000  employes, 
Mr.  Ferger  said.  Directors  pro¬ 
posed  this  stock  split  to  broaden 
ownership. 

When  the  Enquirer  Inc.  began 
in  1952,  its  stock  w'as  sold  for 
$10  a  share.  A  recent  quotation 
W'as  $34i4-$37  over-the-counter. 
With  the  split  there  w'ill  be  one 
million  shares. 

Enquirer  earnings  this  year 
may'  surpass  the  record  net  profit 
of  $1,231,000  in  1960,  Mr.  Ferger 
said. 

• 

Canadian  Press 
Assignments  Made 

Toronto 

Retirement  of  a  Canadian 
Press  Bureau  Chief  and  appoint¬ 
ments  involving  three  others 
w'ere  announced  this  w'eek. 

Edw'in  S.  Johnson  retires  in 
July'  as  chief  at  Vancouver  after 
38  y'ears  w'ith  the  new's  serv'ice. 
.A  soldier  and  airman  in  the  first 
World  War  and  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  second,  Mr. 
Johnson  joined  CP  in  Winnipeg 
in  1924.  He  has  w'orked  for  the 
new's  serv'ice  in  many  parts  of 
Canada  and  in  London  and  New' 
York. 

He  W'ill  be  succeeded  by  Ken 
Metheral,  44,  now'  chief  of 
Ontario  Service.  A  native  of 
Rosetow'n,  Sask.,  he  joined  CP 
in  Edmonton  in  1946  after 
experience  with  Alberta  news¬ 
papers. 

Lloyd  McDonald,  43,  Winnipeg 
chief,  will  go  to  the  Ontario  job. 
He  joined  CP  22  years  ago. 

Fred  Chafe,  32,  of  Toronto 
staff  succeeds  Mr.  McDonald  at 
Winnipeg.  He  joined  CP  at 
Halifax  in  1952. 

• 

Bertha  Shore  Cited 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Bertha  Shore,  editor  of  the 
Aupusta  Daily  Gazette,  w'as 
named  Distinguished  Kansas 
Woman  Journalist  by  the  Kansas 
State  University  chapter  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Miss  Shore  is 
nationally  known  for  her  column 
“Half  and  Half,”  which  is 
bylined  “I’m  a  Washout.” 
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Star-Bulletin 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


crat.”  Judjre  Keen  has  been 
active  in  the  Democratic  Party 
for  many  years  while  Judpe  Hill 
has  been  a  Republican  leader. 

The  Advertiser,  which  ante¬ 
dates  the  Star-Bulletin  (1912) 
by  a  score  of  years,  is  independ¬ 
ent  with  Democratic  leaninps. 

Many  Inlerc>l*> 

.Mr.  Ho’s  interests  are  so  wide¬ 
spread — from  Hawaii  to  Hong 
Kong — that  he  finds  little  time 
for  politics  itself.  At  the  moment, 
in  addition  to  absorbing  the 
responsibilities  of  newspaper 
publishing,  his  enthusiasm  runs 
to  baseball.  He  is  credited  with 
being  the  man  most  responsible 
for  bringing  a  professional  team 
to  the  islands,  with  Irv  Noren, 
former  Yankee  star,  as  manager. 

In  1961  the  local  citizens  voted 
Mr.  Ho  “Father  of  the  Year.” 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Betty  Ching,  have  six  children, 
aged  13  to  27.  A  son,  Stuart,  is 
a  student  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  another.  Dean, 
recently  switched  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  to  Cornell 
to  study  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
School  in  preparation  for  a  hotel 
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venture  in  his  father’s  invest¬ 
ment  empire. 

Mr.  Ho  was  born  Feb.  26, 
1904,  at  Waikiki  and  he  recalls 
his  grandfather,  a  rice  farmer, 
moved  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Hawaii  in  a  65-day  journey.  Mr. 
Ho  came  to  the  ANPA  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  by  plane  in 
9^2  hours,  which  prompted  Mr. 
Atherton  to  remark  that  his 
grandfather  w^ent  from  Boston 
to  Honolulu,  for  his  health,  in 
133  days.  He  married  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  daughter  there  and  the 
.4therton  family  has  made  the 
islands  home  ev^er  since. 

Both  Mr.  Atherton  and  Mr. 
Ho  agreed  that  Statehood  has 
given  Hawaii  the  “psychological 
impact”  of  confidence  in  its 
growth  and  much  “new  money” 
is  coming  in.  As  partners  in  a 
newspaper  publishing  “invest¬ 
ment,”  they  envision  v’ast  trade 
potentials  in  the  Pacific  Area. 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Ho  said, 
“that  we  can  serv^e  the  United 
States  best  by  developing  closer 
ties  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines  and  Japan.” 

The  onetime  stock  salesman 
who  has  amassed  wealth  by  his 
“hui  system”  of  investments — 
the  Star-Bulletin  purchase  was 
done  with  “temporar>'  financing” 
for  three  years — voiced  a  new 
motto  for  the  newspaper:  “To 
serve  Hawaii  with  dedication.” 
• 

Heatls  Chamber 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Samuel  I).  Evans,  adv’ertising 
director  of  the  Lebanon  Daily 
Xewn,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Lebanon  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  this  week.  He  joined 
the  paper  after  graduation  from 
Lebanon  Valley  College  in  1924. 
• 

Hearsl  "Con’  Loss 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  reported  a  net  loss  of 
$3,906,500  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1962.  This  compares  with  a 
$3,216,900  loss  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 


Th  e  sales  we  reject 
prove  our  worth 

In  selling  or  buying  a  newspaper  property,  one  of  your 
greatest  protections  is  Blackburn's  often 
demonstrated  willingness  to  reject  a  sale  ratber 
tlian  ri.sk  our  reputation 


BLACKBURN  &  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C,  CHIC4GO 
James  W.  Blackburn  H.  W.  Catsill 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  >9270 
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-  Clifford  B.  Marsha 

William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker 

Hub  Jackson  Robert  M.  Baird 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  John  G.  Williams 
Chicago,  Illinois  Healey  Building 
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•EVERtr  HILLS 
Colin  M.  Selph 
Calif.  Bank  Bldg. 
9441  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
CRestview  4-2770 


Salinger  Abroad 

Washington 

Presidential  Press  Secretary' 
Pierre  Salinger  leaves  May  5 
for  a  visit  to  West  Germany, 
The  Netherlands  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  discuss  information 
problems. 

News  Leaks 
Put  Readers 
In  Quandary 

Washington 

Controversy  over  whether  or 
not  President  Kennedy  would 
appoint  a  Republican  judge  in 
Illinois  recently  set  off  a  vir¬ 
tuoso  display  of  Washington’s 
favorite  indoor  sport — leakman- 
ship. 

It  began  with  a  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  story  on  April  14  by  Wil¬ 
lard  Edwards  which  cited  “un¬ 
questionable  sources”  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  President  is  al¬ 
ready  committed  to  name  Sena¬ 
tor  Everett  Dirksen’s  choice  to 
the  post — who  naturally  enough 
is  a  Republican. 

The  Administration  was  orig¬ 
inally  hopeful  about  appointing 
some  Republican  judges.  The 
uproar  that  followed  the  Trib¬ 
une  story  showed  why  it’s  easier 
said  than  done. 

Douglas  Reacts 

Immediately,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  (D.-Ill.)  denounced  the 
report  as  “misinformation  from 
highly  partisan  Republican 
sources.”  Illinois  Democrats  feel 
that  if  a  Republican  were  named 
by  the  White  House  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
called-for  slap  in  the  face  to 
Senator  Dirksen’s  underdog 
challenger.  Rep.  Sid  Yates  (D.- 
111.) — and  indeed  a  blow  to  the 
whole  Illinois  Democratic  ticket. 

Six  days  later  they  could 
crow  about  a  new  leak  that 
backed  up  their  side  of  the  case. 
A  page  one  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  Anthony  Lewis 
stated  that  the  President  had 
given  way  to  Senator  Douglas 
and  decided  not  to  appoint  the 
Republican.  No  sources  were 
named. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Illinois  Re¬ 
publicans  stood  by  the  Tribune’s 
account  while  Democrats  put 
their  faith  in  the  Times.  Both 
the  White  House  and  the  Justice 
Department  maintained  official¬ 
ly  that  nothing  w’as  settled. 

For  the  uncommitted  reader 
it  was  apparently  a  question  of 
whose  leakmanship  to  trust. 


JFK  Wows 
’em  witb  His  ♦ 
Slick  Patter 

Washington 

You  can’t  top  the  Top  Man. 

At  least  you  couldn’t  at  the 
White  House  Press  dinner  for 
President  Kennedy. 

The  elite  of  professional  enter¬ 
tainers,  including  Benny  Good¬ 
man  quartet,  dancers  Gwen 
Verdon  and  Bob  Fosse,  singer 
Sally  Ann  Howes,  British  actor  a 
Peter  Sellers,  television  actor  * 
Elliot  Reid  and  a  Choral  group 
directed  by  Richard  Adler,  all 
putting  on  a  show  that  delighted 
their  blase  audience,  still  met 
their  master  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  took  the  spotlight  for  a 
few  closing  remarks. 

1500  in  .4udienrc 

The  President  had  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  1500  newsmen  and  guests 
with  him  when  he  opened,  as  he 
does  at  his  press  conferences, 
with,  “I  have  a  few  announce¬ 
ments  to  make.” 

He  commended  the  entainers, 
including  one  fellow  who’s  name 
he  couldn’t  remember — “he  had 
some  talent,”  he  admitted  grudg¬ 
ingly.  He  thought  they  would  be  ^ 
happy  to  know  that  he  had  f 
arranged  for  them  all  to  appear 
next  week  on  the  U.S.  Steel 
Hour.  Well,  actually,  he  said, 
he  didn’t  do  it — Bobby  did. 

A  big  laugh  came  from  the 
expense-accounting  newsmen 
when  he  observed  that  the  other 
honored  guest,  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  MacMillan,  had 
been  the  guest  of  the  publishers 
(ANPA)  the  night  before  in 
New  York  and  tonight  he  was 
again  the  guest  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

He  brought  the  house  down 
however,  when  he  launched  into 
a  sharply  worded  rebuke  over 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
dinner. 

Using  the  clipped,  precise  ^ 
tones  of  his  now  famous  press  V 
conference  in  which  he  lashed 
out  at  the  big  steel  companies 
over  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
steel,  he  said  the  “sudden  and 
arbitrary  action  ...  by  a  mere 
handful  of  executives  ...  to 
raise  the  price  by  $2.50  over  last 
year”  was  “wholly  unjustifiable 
and  not  in  the  public  interest.” 

“The  American  public,”  he 
added  with  finger-pointing  em¬ 
phasis,  “would  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  this  decision.” 

This  was  the  first  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  combined 
White  House  Correspondents  u 
and  White  House  Photographers 
Associations  and  is  expected  to 
become  an  annual  affair.  | 
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Uncle  Sam’s 
Property  Is 
Hard  to  Find 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Last  Feb.  20,  Bill  Murphy,  a 
Siagara  Falls  Gazette  reporter, 
was  assijrned  to  find  out  how 
much  dormant  U.S. -owned  prop¬ 
erty  lies  within  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. 

Two  months  later  he  handed 
his  stor>’  on  the  subject  to  the 
City  Desk.  The  story,  though, 
was  a  report  on  the  number  of 
phone  calls,  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  and  the  number  of  polite 
brushoffs  he  had  been  given  by 
federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Murphy  concluded  that  no 
one  person,  no  one  agency,  knew 
how  much  unused  land  the 
United  States  Government 
owned  in  the  county. 

“I  calleil  scores  of  persons  and 
wrote  about  a  half  dozen  letters 
to  various  federal  agencies,  I 
never  got  a  definite  answer  to 
the  question,"  he  reported. 

He  received  some  information, 
but  little  detail,  on  the  status  of 
an  Air  Force  high  energy  fuels 
plant.  The  plant  was  built  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $45,000,000. 
It  produced  some  product  for 
pilot  tests  but  it  never  went  into 
full  production.  It  now  stands 
idle.  The  Gazette  already  had 
this  information  in  its  files. 

He  also  was  given  general  in¬ 
formation  on  other  properties. 

Not  On  Tax  Lists 


some  sketchy 
advice. 


Where  to  Write 


data  and  more  Running  for  Office 

Toronto 

Tw’o  Toronto  newspapermen 
are  candidates  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Canadian  general  elec¬ 
tions,  to  be  held  on  June  18.  John 
Bassett,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 


A  chemical  warfare  plant 
within  the  Niagara  Falls  indus¬ 
trial  complex,  the  division  chief 
reported,  was  a  standby  facility 
that  would  be  needed  again  by 
the  Army  only  in  an  emergency. 
An  abandoned  Nike  site  in  a 
nearby  town  contained  14  acres 
of  land  not  in  use  and  a  housing 
project  once  scheduled  to  be 
built  there  had  been  canceled. 
The  division  chief  advised  him 
to  write  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
Procurement  District  in  New 
York  for  detailed  information 
on  the  chemical  plant  and  to  the  , 
First  Army  commanding  general 
at  Fort  Jay  regarding  old  Nike  j 
bases. 

He  also  was  advised  to  write 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
26th  Air  Division  at  Hancock 
.Air  Force  Base,  Syracuse,  for 
information  on  Air  Force  prop¬ 
erties. 

l.eller  Pasitod  .Along 

The  commander  at  Fort  Jay 
never  acknowledged  his  letter. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  at  Han¬ 
cock  wrote  a  few  days  later  to 
say  that  his  letter  had  been  sent 
on  to  the  Engineers’  office  in 
New  York.  He  later  received  a 
call  from  the  latter  office  saying 
that  the  district  office  had  no 
Air  Force  property  declared 
“excess.” 

The  Chemical  Procurement 
District  office  responded  with  a 
complete  brochure  offering  to 
rent  the  plant  in  Niagara  Falls 
to  anyone  interested  in  leasing 
the  facilities.  The  brochure  was 
dated  July  1,  1949.  'The  date  for 
opening  of  bids  from  prospective 
lessors  was  Oct.  14,  1949. 

After  two  months  of  investi¬ 
gating,  Mr.  Murphy  gave  up. 


Telegram,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Toronto-Spadina  riding  for  the 
Progressive-Conservative  party. 
Ralph  Cowan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
is  Liberal  party  candidate  in  the 
York-Humber  riding. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeiespaper  Appraisers 

BEtXJRE  YOU  BUY,  or  sell  that 
newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is 
really  worth.  Nationally  recognizetl: 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIE'L.  Appraiser 
Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579.  Gads<len,  Alabama 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  |>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATTON 
Daily  Newspaiier  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


anm)i>c:ements 

^eicspaper^  For  Sale 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  projierty.  Gross 
over  $250M.  growinar  fast.  Excellent 
e<iui{)ment.  Nearest  comi>etition  (big 
daily).  85  miles.  Owner  retiring?.  Box 
15^18.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  pictures<iue  mountain 
valley.  IrriRate<l  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  tilace  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up ! 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too! 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  2234  E.  Romnyea  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


’  ONLY  AN  EMERGENCY  makes  this 
I  possible.  $55,000  gross.  oOOO  jkI.  circ., 
I  So.  N.  Eng.  weekly  must  sold 
quickly.  Finest,  most  modern  eqpt. 
I  Sacrifice  at  $45,000,  price  concession 
I  for  cash.  Box  1620.  Eclitor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspa|)ers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspai^ers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz..  c.  o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


Mr,  Murphy  started  at  the 
local  level.  He  tried  the  various 
town  assessors.  None  he  con¬ 
tacted  could  answer  his  ques¬ 
tions.  As  one  assessor  put  it, 

“Since  the  property  is  not  tax¬ 
able,  it  doesn’t  show  on  our 
records.’’ 

The  county  treasurer’s  office 
also  reported  that  records  there 
would  not  show  the  information 
he  requested. 

The  Buffalo  office  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  referred  Mr. 

Murphy  to  the  New’  York  City 
office.  Meanwhile,  the  reporter 
put  in  a  call  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  office  in 
New  York.  He  was  told  to  put 
his  request  for  information  in 
writing. 

His  letter  to  GSA  produced  in 
response  some  brief  information 
on  a  long-abandoned.  World  War 
II  ordinance  works  and  on  the 
abandoned  high  energj’  fuels 
plant.  GSA  also  advised  him  to 
write  to  the  Engineers’  district 
office.  He  did. 

Several  days  later  he  received 
a  phone  call  from  the  Engineers’ 
chief  of  real  estate  division  with 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Broker  of  NewspH|>er  Prt>i>erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburg.  Oregon 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
han(l)e<l  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service,  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

.  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
I  newspa|>er  projierty  sales  in  California. 
'  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
I  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-8 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 


SMALL  D.\ILY,  Chart  Area  Nets 
18%  (after  owners  salary  and  depreci¬ 
ation  writeoff)  on  $130.1H)0  sale  price: 
about  half  down  re<iuired.  Please  state 
your  exi>erience.  finances.  Factor.  Box 
1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Subscriptions  Wanted 


CONFIDENTIAL  WEEKLY  World 
License<l  I  News  Letter,  now  in  limited  circula¬ 
tion.  would  accept  a  few  additional 
!  subscribers.  Elxclusive  to  first  buyer 
I  in  any  pa|>er.  If  you  qualify,  sample 
copy  of  recent  vintage  will  lie  sent 
for  pre-order  insi>ection.  Report,  date- 
line<l  from  ITN.  offers  distillation  by 
professional  newsman  of  background 
data  on  current  and  prospective  events, 
with  main  stress  on  how'  U.S.  is  doing. 
Valuable  help  to  editors  concerned 
w’ith  well-roundeil  handling  of  world 
news  and  editorial  interpretation, 

1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Montreal  Gazette  Keeps 
Winter,  Seofielcl  Reps 

Apropos  of  last  week’s 
announcement  by  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazette  that  it  had 
named  The  Corfield  Co.,  New 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  CAPITAL  GAIN  WEEKLY 
Large  trading  area,  web  fed  flat  be<l  | 
press.  Should  increase  over  50  per  cent 
under  eager  beaver  publisher.  Only 
$10,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Ph.  KE  .3-l:i6l. 


HSTABLISHED  WEEKLY  community 
newspaiier  of  24M  in  exploding  mer-  ] 
cantile  area  30  minutes  from  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Gross  over  S76M  before  recent  | 
adjudication.  Terrific  potential.  Priced 
at  $39M.  Write:  Publisher,  P.O.  Box 
York,  as  its  representative,  effec-  i  ^^*3,  Westminster,  Caiif. _ 


live  May  1  (E&P,  April  28, 
page  36),  comes  additional  infor¬ 
mation  that  Corfield  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  Gazette  for  travel  and 
resort  advertising  in  the  U.S. 
exclusive  of  Florida  and  Haw’aii. 

The  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Inc., 
Miami  Beach,  continues  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Gazette  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  category  emanating 
from  the  state  of  Florida  and 
the  Caribbean  area.  The  Scofield 
Co.,  a  Winter  subsidiary,  repre¬ 
sents  the  paper  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
only  paiier  in  rich  farm  county.  You 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living  in 
western  mountain  state  valley.  Good 
plant,  $30, (MH)  with  $14, .300  down. 
Should  net  $15,000.  This  is  a  sound 
newspaper  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  Ph. 
KE  3-1361  day  or  nite. 

NOW  OFFERING  exceptional  proper¬ 
ties  recently  develoi>e»i  in  Florida. 
Georgia.  Miss.,  Tenn..  Ala.  and  Ky. 
Gross  from  $30  to  $135,000.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr., 
Panama  City.  Fla. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICJIS 

Features 

NEEDLEPOINTERS,  informative  rec¬ 
ord  review  column,  weekly,  is  boon  to 
bafllled  LP  collectors.  Write  today  for 
samples.  P.  White,  Music  Critic,  Dur¬ 
ham  Morning  Herald.  Durham.  N.  C. 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaiier  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTELING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


,  WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 
I  CIATES.  Suite  600-607  .  6:181  Holly- 
1  wood  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wi<le 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Save 


II  ■  ■ 

CompletP  Plants 

OOMPLCTE  NEWSPAPER  ami  circu¬ 
lar  printing?  plant,  first  class  etjuip- 
ment,  complete  in  every  detail.  10 
machines  loade<l  with  mixlern  type.  . 
Ludlow  with  160  fonts  of  modem 
faces,  40  pp.  Goss  single-width  press, 
with  color  deck  and  quarter  folder, 
new  heavy  duty  Pony  Autoplate.  Can 
tie  seen  in  busy  oiieration.  Will  sell 
machinery  only,  or  as  Koin^;  business. 
Principles  only.  Box  l.jOT,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

MODERN  L.A.  PRINTING  PLANT 
AVAILABLE  AS  CA)ING  OPERATION 
OR  WILL  SELL  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS 
EVALUATION  $750,000— 
Outstanding;  E<|uipment  Includes  - 
Miehle  2-Color  4Hx56  -3  yrs.  old 
Miehle  41  Unit — 5  yrs.  old 
69"  Lawson  Cutter-  New  1958 
McCain  Autom.  Stitcher  New  1958 
44x58  Dexter  191A  Folder  1960 
Complete  Monotyi>e  Dept.,  w  Key- 
iKiard.  Sorts  Caster,  Material  Maker, 
Etc. 

For  Complete  Listing;  &  Info,  call 
ROBT.  ROYDEN  GREER  -AX  2-5854 
5201  Wilshire  Blvd..  Los  An^jeles  36 

(Mmposing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

Model  G4/2,  No.  2.3174 
Model  G4  No.  20.790 
Mo<lel  F4/4.  No.  1.78,71 
Model  C4/4.  No.  15219 
Mixlels  B.  C.  CSM 
Each  machine  has; 

Electric  Pot  AC  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


G-4  INTERTYPE  with  electric  i>ot. 
Mohr  saw,  mats.  C-4  Intertyiie  with 
Kas  pots.  Mohr  saw,  mats,  Tribune- 
I^mocrat,  La  Junta.  Colo. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  -  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALEi8  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


31  BLUESTREAK  LINOTYPE:  4 
ma(;azines,  Mohr  measure  changer. 
Margach ;  top  condition;  $6,000;  3- 

magazine  Ss  with  swinging  keyboards. 
$3250.  Elton  Jones,  328  N.  Judkins, 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Engraving 

FOR  SALE-  ELGRAMA  ENGRAVER. 
Excellent  condition,  ILj  years  old.  12  x 
IS  plate  area.  Line-tone  ami  line-cut. 
Sunday  Herald.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Mr. 
Ritter. 

ISpivsprint 

FOR  SALE:  13  rolls,  15.925  pounds. 
49%  inch  Abitibi  newsprint.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  or  unreasonable  offer  refused. 
Tribune-Democrat.  La  Junta.  Colo. 

Press  Room 

2APAGE~DUPLi>rTuBLJ^ 

2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 
FX)R  SALE: 

One  set  of  Roll  Arms  witli  Tension 
Controls  —  Power  Hoist  for  Three 
pai>er  rolls,  for  High  speed  Rotary 
tyi)e  newspaper  press.  Located  in 
Washington,  U.C. 

UPBCO.  INC. 

GE.  s-3744 
BOX  .3.7.7 

NEW  JERSEY 


Press  Room 

HOE 

4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22TV'  cut-off  , 

A.C,  Motor  Drives  ^ 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC., 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  j 


ONE  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  2-1  ’ 
Tubular  Press.  Serial  T6U.7  with  combi¬ 
nation  *->  and  >4  page  folder,  60  HP 
full  automatic  Cline  drive  and  controls 
for  oi)eration  on  208-220  volt,  three  I 
ph.ase,  60  cycle  current.  Complete  with 
Stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi  For¬ 
mer  and  brand  new  Vacuum  Casting 
Box.  W'rite  Business  Manager,  Key  West 
Citizen.  Key  West,  Florida. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  . 
PRESS 

1  Unit  22%  X  35  Webendorfer  Roll  Fe<I 
with  Newspaper  Folder  and  %  Fold. 

Ten  Rolls  of  Newsprint 

Whirler  Light  Table 

Enlarger  Vacuum  Frame 

'  24"  Camera  Arc  Lamps 

Complete  package  —  Delivered  — 
Installed  —  Ready  to  Run 

UPECO,  INC. 

750  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

1952  Hoe 

Color  Convertible  Unit 
with  Color  Cylinder 
223/^  inch  Cut-off 

Available  May  1962 

I  This  unit,  along  with  7  “Z”  Pattern 
units,  was  |>urchase<l  from  the  San  ' 
Francisco  Chronicle.  We  will  install 
the  7  “Z's"  only 

!  Contact  A,  Q.  Miller.  San  Gabriel  > 
^  Valley  Tribune,  West  Covina,  Calif.  | 
1  Phone:  EDgewootl  8-5511. 


I  DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  miHlel.  long  sitle  frames. 

I  DUPLEX  16-page,  standanl  tubular, 
2  to  1  model.  31^  H.P.  AC.  drive.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Sta-Hi.  Mat  Roller. 

DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  .50  H.P.  AC,  drive. 
Complete  stereo,  Sta-Hi.  Mat  Roller. 

LCYAL  S.  DIXCN  CC. 

**Ne>*’spaper  Presa  Erectors'* 

.  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-061U  TRiangle  7-3871 


j  NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

I  PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
I  Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 

EGHTH-TOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
j  available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


J| 


Press  RtHtm 

INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 
(Now  In  Production) 
Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Constniction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  Wr  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  including  presses, 
typesetting  machines,  TTS  equipment, 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCC 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CCRPCRATICN 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
HA  1-5345 


PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-Unit8,  substructure,  Cline  reels.  , 
A  C  drives.  Double  uii|)er  formers.  i 
22%"  cut-off.  Available. 

Goss  4  Unit  Anti-Friction  press,  .70.000  i 
tier  hour.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Available.  I 
A  C  drive. 

GECRGE  C.  CXFCRD 
Box  903 
Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  24-28  page  23-9  16"  with  extra 
I  color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  %  1 
fold  :  end  feed.  iK>wer  hoist;  AC  drive: 

,  WiKxl  Pony  Autoplate  and  c()mi)lete 
i  stereo. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Press  Room 


GOSS  UNITUBULAR  new  1957,  2 
units  available  in  30  days.  Both  units 
have  reversible  cylinders,  new  blan¬ 
kets,  in  first  class  condition.  Include 
roll  stand  with  motor  and  hoist.  In- 
crease  your  rapacity  by  eight  full 
pages  or  16  tab.  If  your  lockup  is  dif. 
ferent,  we'll  change  the  cylinders  for 
you.  Contact:  Donald  Maga  or  Louis 
Lerner,  Lerner  Home  Neu.spapers, 
7.719  N,  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  26,  III] 
BRiargate  4-71U0. 


Roller  Grinding 

GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Sfiecializing  in 
Ruhiter-Roller  Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Blvd. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  OR  .7-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 


Stereotype 


MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  m.achines. 
‘,4-I'age  folders,  cur\-etl  routers,  casting 
e<iuii>ment.  A.C.  motor  drives,  30  ,  40, 
50,  7.7,  100  HP.  Extra  control  hoards. 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Bo.x  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMEINT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotyites-  Intertyi>es  -Luillows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


BALLON  FORMER:  also  Capco 

fountain  for  Standard  2  to  1  DufAex 
Tubular.  Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I-X)UR  OR  5,  16- PAGE  UNITS  with 
reversible  steel  cylimlers.  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  twin  folders  and  com|>lete  stereo- 
tyiie  etiuifiment.  The  jtress  we  want 
should  lie  able  to  print  32  pages  with 
full  color.  Write  Harry  R.  Sijuiers. 
Daily  Advertiser,  Liifayette,  Louisiana. 


COMET  300  LINOTYPE  with  adaptor 
keyboard,  ofierating  unit,  six-pocket 
mobl  disk,  Thermo-Blo  mold  cooler. 
Must  lie  in  top  condition.  Contact 
Tommy  Tucker,  P.O.  Bo.x  297,  San 
Antonio  6,  Texas. 

USED  WEB  FED  newspaiier  Rotary 
Offset  presses  with  newspaiier  type 
folding  machine.  UPECO,  Box  .355. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  GE  8-3744. 


LYNDHURST, 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1962 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Administratire 


Circulation 


Editorial 


MANACKM ENT  ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow.  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 

Growinif  iff' >ui'  ot  small  -  me<Iium  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Daily.  Must  he  for  6U,0i>ti-circulation  morning  paper  in  with  ability  to  report  community  af- 

Southern  dailies  (5  to  .‘lO  M  circula-  exiierienred  in  all  phases  and  not  afraid  Chart  Area  6.  Good  pay,  fringe  bene-  fairs  in  depth.  Strong  on  features, 
tioni  nee<ls  management  assistant  un-  Qf  hard  work.  Able  to  organize  and  fits,  excellent  retirement  plan.  Give  Night  side.  Must  have  car.  Excellent 


(ler  who  wants  more  than  anything  carry  out  iiromotion  and  build  soliil  background  and  references  in  reply,  pay,  fringes.  Real  opiwrtunity  for  am- 

to  liecome  iiublisher  and  part  owner  circulation.  Opiiortunity  for  advance-  Ko.x  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher.  bitious  re|K>rter  to  advance  on  fast- 

of  his  own  daily  newspa|ier.  Ideal  ,  nrient  for  right  man.  Send  background  -  - - —  growing  progressive  medium-size  Chart 

candidate  will  l.e  college  grad,  com-  and  references  to  Box  15S3.  Eilitor  &  CHART  .AREA  2  MORNING  DAILY,  Area  2  daily.  Box  1603.  Eilitor  &  Pub- 

munity-minded.  with  strong  back-  '  Publisher.  circulation  13,500,  expanding  staff,  lisher. 


munity-minded.  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  promotion.  Give  full 
details,  including  i>hoto.  first  letter. 
(Confidences  protected). 

Gene  Worrell.  President 
Bristol  Newspaiier  Printing  Corp. 

Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  grouii  of  weeklies  in  the  East. 
Opiiortunity  for  right  man.  Must  have 
advertising  exi«erience.  Reply  to  Box 
15!!'.'.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


circulation  13.500,  expanding  staff,  lisher. 

Nee<l  comiietent  news  eilitor  to  direct  -  - - - *  - 

fti'sniov  i/li-orfiwi'MD  o|>erations.  and  reporter  capable  of  YOUNG  MIDWESTERN  WOM.AN  re- 

.tutrrosinit  general  assignments.  Box  1580,  Editor  jiorter  with  desk  exiierience.  Good  jiay 

&  Publisher.  and  interesting  job  with  future.  Box 

.  n  "  - -  - “  -138,  Bourbon,  Indiana. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  t'lTY  or  managing  editor- - - - - 

10.000  iiopuintinn.  Outstanding  Illinois  YOUNG  REPORTER  -  EDITOR  for 

(Ttart  Area  6  evening  pa|ier  with  9  Ooo  community.  Growing  area.  Excellent  prize-winning  twin  weekly  in  beautiful 

ABC  Advertising  Director  needeil'  to  living  comlitions.  Solid  newspaiier  county  seat  college  town.  Duties  in¬ 
handle  ‘  retail  display,  classified  and  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  dude  all  phases  community  journalism, 

nution-il  Tr-»in  -intl  motivate*  fi-mnn  Newsi)ai)ers,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Excellent  salary.  Mune  newspaiier  ex- 


national.  Train  anil  motivate  6«man 
department.  Salary  oiien.  all  frinKe 


Excellent  salary.  Some  newspaiier  ex¬ 
iierience  helpful,  hut  not  essential. 


4N1,  E-UUlll>T10\  MINICI-R  ’  .  .iSlljln,  I..S  UEISEH''!-  .RF.PORTER.PHOTOGRA.  mW.M.y.  ’  Clarion 


town  of  20.0(10.  Prefer  man  in  late 
or  :)os  \\ho  has  the  e<lucation. 


|M>sition  with  a  future  and  challen^^e  t 
on  a  5-day.  me<lium-size<i  daily.  Write 
stating  availahility  and  references.  Box  i 


'Its  or  .HIS  im?  t^imauun.  .\I)VERT1SI\G  MANAGER  for  larire  avaiiatiiiiiy  ami  re 

^o..n..c;cmcTt”"of  Jhis  “ n3r  "eekly.  Must  have  the  ability  *  Publisher, 

business  .  ^  i>^  _  n  direct  and  train  salesmen  jiersonally,  d viirvompi}  vtvv  ii  «  cii 

withm  a  ver>  lew  .vears.  I  er«>m^^  himself  1*  an  aggressive.  REPORTER-l)F>K  .MAN.  able  to  fill 

terview  at  our  ex|iense  nrrangetl  for  '  t,c.  w  ..fri,.,,.,  ,.r.  ‘u  uu  wire  desk;  4  to  o  years  experi- 


terv.ew  at  ,  ur  ex|*-nse  arr  nged  tor  salesman  who  is  strong  on  *"  4  to  .v  years  experi- 

.,u.abfie.l  applicants  \y  te  fun.v  Con-  ,  thoroughly  fa-  minimum;  morning  daily :  40- 

fiilences  res,«.cte.l.  Box  IbO.,  Editor  &  display  ami  classifie<l  pro-  ^our  week;  l^nefits.  W  rite  full  .le- 

Publisher.  eclnres.  Ple.ase  send  cnmnlete  resume.  Editor.  .Meriden  Record,  Meriden, 


ADMINISTRATIVE  | 
ASSISTANT 

A  New  York  City  newspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Business  Manager.  The  man  selected  for 
this  posiiton  will  be  concerned  with  staff 
studies  in  production,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  personnel  and  labor  relatons.  His 
work  will  not  only  be  directed  towards 
Improving  day-to-day  operations  but  also 
will  be  concerned  with  plans  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  paper.  We  are  interested 
in  a  college  graduate  with  two  to  ten 
years'  experience  in  the  newspaper  field 
who  believes  he  is  qualified  and  has  the 
desire  to  advance  his  carreer  with  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  newspaper.  This  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  potential.  Qualified  men  arc 
invited  to  write  in  confidence  to 
Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


cedures.  Please  send  complete  resume, 
including  salary,  history  and  re<iuire- 
ments  with  first  letter.  Bo.x  1565,  Erli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
salesman,  at  least  one  year’s  exjieri- 
ence,  strong  on  sales  and  layout. 
Salary  baseil  on  exiierience.  opiiortu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  based  on  iier- 
fiiimance.  Work  in  friendly,  thriving 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  neexled 
for  small  daily  in  heart  of  best  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  country.  Salary  $80  tier 
week  -+-  benefits.  Write:  Editor.  Mont¬ 
rose  Daily  Press,  Montrose,  Colo. 

REPORTER  with  e.xiierience  who 
would  like  to  grow  with  us.  Car  nec- 


community  on  establishe.!  and  growing  fpsurance.  retirement  plan  p^ 

.laily  newspaper.  Write  Box  1398, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Circulation  19,885.  Box  1595,  Editor  & 


Publisher.  Chart  Area  6. 


A  nt/CDTlClMi^  REPORTER  for  women’s  news  depart- 

AUVtK  I  lolINty  meat  27.000  circulation  Illinois  daily. 

C  A|  pCk/fAN  "^ub  involves  writing  club,  social  news 

,,  .  plus  features  about  family  living,  fash- 

Fast  growing  newspaiier  oilers  ox-  ions,  food.  Modern  plant  in  prosperous 


cellent  opiKirtunity  in  their  N.Y.C. 
office  for  man  with  1-2  years  exiieri- 


community.  Good  salary,  many  extra 
benefits.  Write  details  education,  experi¬ 


ence.  ^me  knowlevige  promotional  e„ce  to’  Box  1577,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
copywriting  and  Ailvtg.  provluction  — _ _ 


prfd.  liut  not  essential.  G<xk1  start-  SOUTHEl 

ing  salary.  Send  full  details  to  Box  COPYREADER 
1604,  Editor  &  Publisher.  universal  desk 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
READER  —  Top  flight  man  for 


I  I  Iboi,  Editor  &  1  ulilisher.  universal  desk  of  metropolitan  a.m. 

^  Excellent  lulvancement  opportunities 

T-i  rr  TT  ^  '  f®*"  Quality  iierformance.  The  best  in 

i.latsified  Advertising  lOUNG  DISPI^Y  SALESMAN  to  retirement  and  health  insurance 

- - - - - - -  ,  join  young  staff  of  new  10,000  circu-  pi^pg  pther  good  fringe  benefits. 

lation  suburban  offset  picture  orienteil  working  conditions  and  wages.  Box 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  bu“d^  1550.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR  '  ownership  eventually.  Good  commis-  SPORTS  REJPORTER  with  some  expe- 

^on  and  draw  arranirement  to  start,  rience  wanted  by  Central  Virginia 

We  offer  an  unlimitexl  opportunity  to  P*o  ^Box  ^^‘^ChalicSthr  IMinols”**"’  newspaper.  Five^ay.  40-hour 

either  an  exiieriencexl  supervisor  or  318,  Chillicotne.  Illinois,  work  week.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

orMlt*  I  reliable,  sober.  DISPLAY  MAN  ht''”M.inaginrSr  ThT^News’ 

!  with  ad  manager  ambitions.  Calif.  5-  !  i  vnehLr^ 


V  t  u  I  with  ad  manager  ambitions.  Calif,  o- 

"f  room  of  -lay  daily.  Box  1639,  Editor  &  Pub- 

one  of  America  s  fastest  growing  u.iipr 

newspapers.  Located  on  the  Eastern  I  ' _ _ _ _ 


1?"®  TOuntry’s  lead-  i  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex-  critical  ability  necessary  desk  exneri- 

ng  Metropolitan  cities.  Pleasant  work-  i»rienr«l  retail  ailvertisinir  salesman  aoiiiiy  necessary.  aesK  e^peri 

ing  conditions,  plus  good  salary  and  I  Wkerouiid  on  smXd^v 


Lynchburg.  Va. 


T.  V,  EDITOR  —  Metropolitan  daily 
with  high  standards.  Writing  and 


henefiu.  For  complete  det^s^Tub^it  small  daily  who  mandatory.  Send  resume,  writing  g 

resume  to  Box  HS?.  ialtor  &  Pu^  >*  '"‘ei-ested  in  moving  up  to  a  metro-  p,es  to  Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publis 
lisher  a**oi.  luuiiur  oe  ruo-  jwlitan  newspaper.  This  iiosition  has  ; _ 


ade<iuate  opportunity  to  test  all  of  ;  crrTTATTnfMQ  apitm  lUo,. 

one's  potential.  Good  starting  salary  |  *  S^UATIONS  OPEN,  Man  or 


n  \jAxr*/<c«n  /  one  s  potential,  uooa  staning  salary  i  — 7  —  ^ 

^  ?■■  '  I>I“S  adequate  opportunity  for  ad-  '  ""man.  General  news-area  news.  Ex- 

LTurL  y®  experience  to  i  yancement.  Write  giving  complete  communities-fine  daily  news- 

ifsLr  St  ,  I>ersonal  and  employment  history  to  ,  "Rh  advancement 

rendl'nt^  '  ^Fla.)  Inde-  '  Box  16:53.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  '  ix«sibilities.  Write.  A.  V..  Lund.  Shaw 


Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


Circulation  '  Editorial 

HOME  DBn,IVERY  SUPERVISOR  i  COPYREADER  14M  college-town  PM 
LArge  Southwest  metro  D  &  S  needs  daily  upstate  New  York.  Box  1568, 
supervisor  experienced  in  home  de-  |  Editor  &  Publisher. 

livery  distribution.  Independent  dis-  ' -  - - - 

tnbutor  system.  Salary  open.  Excellent  !  HAVE  OPENING  FOR  ALERT,  in- 
opportunity  in  telligent  reporter  with  good  academic  ! 

,  Send  complete  resume,  background  to  handle  full  news  cover- 
oox  lo99,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  age  of  lively,  news-generating  New' 

u  rw  - EJngland  college  tovrn  for  neighboring 

^  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  I  daily  that  covers  community  in  depth. 
MW  abilities  for  large  Challenging  assignment.  Good  pay  and 

Excellent  opiiortunity  for  ad-  |  benefits.  Good  skiing  and  cultural  op- 
'ancenvmt.  Salary  open.  Best  of  bene-  '  portunities.  Should  have  car.  Knowi¬ 
ng.  Chart  Area  .2^6.  Send  complete  etlge  of  camera  helpful.  Box  1569,  Edi- 
p®»ume.  Box  1624,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  tor  &  Publisher. 

editor  Sc  publisher  for  May  5,  1962 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR 

experienced  in  makeup,  layout  and 
copy  editing,  with  knowledge  of 
fiishions,  to  take  charge  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  News  Department  consisting 
of  4  members.  Afternoon  newspa¬ 
iier  in  metropolitan  center  in  Chart 
Area  3.  Good  salary  and  benefits, 
including  hospitalization.  life  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  plan.  Write 
giving  background  to; 

Box  1605  Editor  &  Publisher 


CHIEF 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR 

(Male  &  Female) 

Train  and  suitervise  technical 
proofreaders.  Must  lie  a  college 
griuluute  with  some  exiierience  in 
printing  house  and  Ixiok  publish¬ 
ing.  E.\|iert  knowle<lge  of  proof¬ 
reading.  At  least  4-5  years  exiieri¬ 
ence  required.  If  you  are  em¬ 
ployed.  plea.se  call  for  an  evening 
apiiointment  - —  LO  4-30tu,  EXT. 
2132. 

McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company 

S30  West  42n<l  St.,  New  York  :16.  N.Y. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 

1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplacahle  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-address^  8c  stamped 
envelop  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30:  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 

*1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.$2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tiwsday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations,  (add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaio  2-7050 


HKLP  V.  ANTED 

Kditarial 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Ediinrial 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 

Administratire 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 

Circulation 


COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER  combina- 
tion.  Ex|»eriencetl  man.  e\i>ert  jud^^e 
of  the  iiertinent.  A  job  on  a 

Iowa  daily.  Write  &litor.  Fort 
Iowa,  Messenger. 


COPYREADEK.  Immeiliate  oiteninjf  on 
lively  F^astern  capital  city  daily  for 
exi)erienceil  rim  man.  Must  l>e  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative.  Excellent  oi>- 
|K)rtunity  for  qualifieii  man  on  smaller 
l>ai>er  ready  to  move  up.  Sen<l  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1640.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

I)ESK  MAN.  wire  ex|)erience.  for 
lively  New  Jersey  ilaily  in  N.  Y. 
metroi><>litan  area.  Box  E«litor  & 

Publisher. 


EDITOR  daily  class  in  city  of 

80,CMM»  where  another  daily  is  real  stiff 
comi>etition.  Must  l>e  able  to  develop 
top  local  budget  of  news,  etlit  wire, 
ilummy  pajfe  one  and  other  general 
news  pajres,  intelligently  and  protluc- 
lively  Ik>ss  sUiff  of  seven.  No  learners, 
no  has-l)eens.  Salary  ami  other  details 
u|M>n  i)erusal  of  your  first  inclusive 
letter.  Box  1625,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  to  take  over  and 
manage  FlorUla  weekly  for  wiiloweil 
owner.  (JckkI  ixisition  for  the  ri^ht 
man.  Prefer  man  :i5-50  with  ex|>eri- 
enceil  back^rrouml  in  weekly  field,  ca¬ 
pable  of  hamllinjr  news,  eilitorials,  and 
features  on  a  12-16  pa^e  weekly.  Mo<l- 
ern  plant  no  me<'hanical  worries. 
CkkxI  Staff.  Excellent  working  comli- 
tions.  Frin^re  l>enefits.  Friendly  town. 
But  not  a  retirement  job.  Write  Mrs. 
Glen  R.  El>ersole,  Box  67o,  Arcadia.  Fla. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMEINT  Reixirter, 
male,  at  least  three  years’  newspai>er 
exi>erience.  New  Jersey  daily  in  N.  Y. 
metroiKilitan  area.  Box  1641,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO  DAILY,  6-day  p.m.  (13.<H)0 
circ.l  needs  reiiorter  in  20’s  or  30*8 
to  cover  one  of  top  beats  in  wonderful 
collejfe  community.  Write  background 
and  Sillary  exi>ectations  to  W.  E. 
McKinney,  Times,  P.O.  Box  635,  Mari¬ 
etta.  Ohio. 


REPORTER.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
suburban  afterncxm  daily,  30.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Box  1620,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  For  Ige.  weekly.  With 
some  experience  or  lieginner  with 
training.  Write;  Eilitor,  WildwixMl 
fN.  J.)  Leader. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Di¬ 
vide  time  l>etween  assisting  siwrts  eili- 
I  tor  ami  general  news-photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Excellent  opixirtunity.  Write 
Eilitor,  Fort  Dinlge,  Iowa,  Messenger. 

STORK  TAKINti  away  real  good  city 
reporter,  Neetl  exi>erienced  i>ermanent 
replacement,  male  or  female.  PM 
43.000  daily  in  Big  lU  university  city 
65,000  with  news  staff  of  31  working 
on  strong  news  product  under  excel¬ 
lent  conditions,  l»est  fringes,  in  new 
air  conditioned  office.  Write  now  in 
tletail.  giving  present  salary  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  move,  to  Eklitor,  Journal 
&  Courier,  Lafayette.  Indiana. 

TOP  NEWSM.XN.  heavy  desk  and  re- 
|K)rting  exi>erience,  wanteii  to  teach 
reiKirting  and  eiliting  in  large  mill- 
western  journalism  school.  Bachelor’s 
ilegree  re<iuire<l.  Pay  $15(>  a  week  or 
more,  deiiemling  u|)on  ex|>erience.  Box 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  6-S  page  daily  in 
state  capital.  Young  crew,  7am-3pm 
daily  deadline,  no  Sunday.  Under  5M 
circulation.  Write  John  Hippie,  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal,  Pierre,  S.D. 


I  WANT  A  GIRL;  California  chal¬ 
lenge.  Build  sparkling,  mcxlern  family- 
community  page  for  small  ilaily  Inxim- 
ing  to  unlimited  opjxirtunity.  Oiiening 
in  Decemlier:  mayl>e  .sixiner.  Box  1622, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  NEWS  EDITOR  on 
small  California  p.m,  daily.  GihmI  job 
for  re|)orter  on  small  daily  ready  to 
move  up.  Will  do  some  writing,  some 
deskwork  and  hamlle  farm  news  in 
this  agricultural  area.  Also  oiiening 
for  PHOTO(*RAPHER.  Well  e<iuipi>eil 
darkroom.  Staff  also  uses  camera. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1616.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

“NER”  reiHirts  hundre<ls  of  SPECIFIC 
$7.0fKi-$35,0<M)  Executive  job  o|>enings. 
Write  for  free  copy.  National  Em¬ 
ployment  ReiKirts,  10.7  W'.  Adams. 

KlO-5,  Chicago  3. 


NORTHWEST  UNIVERSITY  —  As¬ 
sistant  technical  eilitor.  Writing,  e<lit- 
ing  exi^erience  essential.  Science  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Give  full  background, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  W'rite 
Box  1615,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

TRY  A  NEW'  CAREER  in  industrial 
j(»urnalism  ami  public  relations.  As¬ 
sistant  EAlitor  bi-weekly  tabloid  pub- 
lisheil  for  20. (>00  employees  of  world’s 
3rd  largest  steel  mill.  Northwest  Indi¬ 
ana.  Some  local  press  relations  re- 
siKinsiViilities.  Journalism  Degree  and 
two  years*  ex]>erience  preferred.  R)x 
1642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W'OMEN’S  EDITOR  for  smart  Florida 
weekly  serving  cultural  community  in 
l>eninsu]a  area.  State  qualifications: 
requirements.  Box  1634,  Ii>litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  to  join 
staff.  Now  producing  top-flight  set  of 
siKirts  pages.  Makeup  exiierience  hel|>- 
ful.  W'rite:  Executive  Eilitor,  Savan¬ 
nah  ((la.)  Morning  News. 

Mechanical 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST  for  Southern 
Calif,  dally.  Contact;  R.  Highnote.  The 
Valley  News,  P.O.  Box  278,  El  Cajon. 
Calif. 


STRAIGHT  MATTER  OPERATOR: 
Mixlel  S  machine,  one  of  largest  week¬ 
lies  in  Virginia,  2-week8  vacation  with 
pay,  time  and  half  overtime,  insur¬ 
ance.  etc.  Contact  Al  Carnes,  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  Leesburg.  Va. 


TRADE  SOIOOI.S 

Linotype  Schotd 

OHIO  UXOTYPE  SCHOOL 
IX>r.AN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyiie,  Intertyiie  Instruction 
Free  Information 


HELP  VI  ANTED 

Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 

Major  advertising-publishing  Industry  association  seeks  Public 
Relations  assistant,  under  35,  with  solid  journalism  background. 
Must  have  ability  to  produce  accurately  under  pressure  and  have 
strong  desire  to  develop  and  use  broad  gauge  of  Public  Relations 
skills  and  sensitivities.  Previous  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
experience  helpful.  In  confidence,  send  complete  resume,  salary 
requirement,  and  photo  to  Manager,  Public  Relations  and  Education, 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  123  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois. 


NEWSPAPERS  MUST  GO  FOR¬ 
WARD.  They  can’t  afford  to  stand 
still.  They  must  have  resourceful 
leadership,  attitressive  sellinx,  wider 
revenue  base,  strict  economy,  maxi¬ 
mum  employe  will-to-work:  an  alert, 
titrhtly  e<iite<l  quality  news  pnsluct.  If 
you  nee<l  publisher  or  ireneral  man- 
axer  with  record  of  sound  daily  devel¬ 
opment,  write  Bo.\  1514,  E4litor  & 
Publisher. 

THINKING  ABOUT  RETIRING? 
Want  to  know  your  weekly  wilt  be  in 
i;<Mxl  hanils?  Awartl-winninx  editor, 
26,  family,  BA  Journalism.  BS  Busi¬ 
ness.  wants  junior  partnership  with 
chance  to  buy  later.  Box  1329,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

34-YEAR-OLI) 

HARD  WORKER 
(17  Y’ears’  Exiieriencel 
WITH  PROVEN  PRODUCTION 
I  RECORD  WHO  CAN  MAKE 
'  YOU  MONEY 

seeks  to|>-paying  management  opjMir- 
tunity.  Presently  employeil  as  assistant 
’  general  manager  ami  circulation  man¬ 
ager  26.0(H)  morning-evening  &  Sunday 
new8pai>er.  Rerferences  available  from 
present  and  all  former  employers.  Avail¬ 
able  early  fall.  For  complete  resume, 
contact  in  strictest  confidence: 

Bill  Irwin 

P.  O.  Box  479,  Kingsixirt,  Tenn. 

Phone  (<lays)  ITrcIe  6-8121 

j  (nights»  Circle  6-6874 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  will 
i  build  profitable  newspai>er  for  pub- 
I  lisher  who  l>elieve8  in  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tional  government.  Non-ilrinking  pro- 
ilucer  whose  publications  awardeil  top 
state,  national,  international  honors  . 
for  tyiH)  excellence,  news  content.  ' 
Thinl  generation  newspa|>erman.  com-  ' 
)>etent  all  phases  business,  sales  man-  i 
agement,  printing  oi>eration.  commu-  ' 
nity  relations.  Box  1613,  E>litor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 

FORMER  PUBLISHER,  now  general  i 
manager  of  small  daily,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  and  op|)ortunity  for  i>ermanency 
I  with  aggressive  small  to  meilium  size 
'  ilaily.  20  years  solid  exi^erience  in  all  ' 
'  phases,  last  1 1  as  general  manager- 
publisher.  Strong  in  administrative, 
cost  control,  advertising,  public  rela- 
i  itons.  profluction.  circulation,  union 
negotiations.  Weak  on  news  side. 
Available  July  1st.  Box  1636,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

T\\'0-MAN  MANAGEMENT  TFAM  : 
combine<l  exi>erience  covers  successful 
general  direction  and  siiecializeil  apti¬ 
tudes  for  all  <lepartments:  IcKiking  for 
a  proiierty,  with  ixitential,  to  buy.  or 
manage  with  an  option  to  acquire 
stock.  Both  comfortably  employe<l  at 
present,  and  have  l>een  for  years  on 
.  comiietltive  and  combination  newspa- 
I»ers  of  medium  ami  metro|K)litan  cir- 
;  culations.  Write  Box  1621,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  s«,. 
8«ne<l  circulator  desires  chanice.  “Little 
Merchant  Plan"  sjiecialist.  Develop  ag- 
ttressive  promotion  for  economic  car¬ 
rier  and  stand  irrowth.  Alert  adminis¬ 
trator,  A.B.C.  Subscription  fulfillment. 
Relocate.  Box  1.335.  Ealitor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— 19  yei[i^’ 
exi>erience  ABC  and  "Little  Merchant 
Plan.”  Tops  in  carrier  and  home  de- 
livery,  motor  routes,  dealers.  Would 
like  to  relocate  with  small  to  medium 
daily.  Bo.x  1619,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIbTED  MANAGER  —  34.  mar- 
rieal,  cullexe.  Now  assistant  with  |i 
yetirs’  evjaerience  on  250,00(1  daily. 
Stronx  on  promotion  and  sales  man¬ 
agement  in  highly  comtietitive  area. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1492,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

CAPE  C.XNAVBRAL 
PRESS  BUREAU.  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  346 
MELBOURNE.  FLORIDA 
Get  your  reaiuirements  in  now  for 
the  upcominK  Car|>enter  three- 
orbital  shot.  Advanctes,  features, 
straiKht-shot  coveraire  and  color- 
shot  coveraite  per  your  requisites 
by  a  team  of  experienced,  accredited 
newsmen. 

Display  Advertising 
!  YOU^GTBRIGIUrrTOP^AirST^^ 

I  lOO.iJOo  daily.  Exi>erienred  in  retail  and 
I  national.  Former  industrial  a<t  manait- 
er.  Seeks  stimulatinir  advertising  posi¬ 
tion.  ColleKe  degree,  30,  married.  Box 
1570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

♦^iDirORsT^REPORTERS^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
Iiersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  Y'ork  OXford  7-6723 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  presently 
on  115.000  Midwest  A.M..  up  via  city- 
side  heats  -  not  copy  desk  seeks  city 
eclitor's  chair  or  P.M.  Chart  Areas 
2.  3,  6,  9,  12.  Exiiert  in  cost  economy, 
city  room  organization,  copy  produc- 
i  tion.  stringer  network.  12  years’  ex- 
.  i)erience.  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

;  EDITOR-SPECIALIST  state.  local 
government :  law  and  courts;  politics. 
’Top  e<litorial  writer,  investigative-in- 
,  terpretive  newsman.  BA.  LLB,  de- 
I  grees,  39.  Now  bureau  chief  NY  daily: 

'  former  editor  large  weekly.  Many 
articles  published  national  magazines. 
Uni(|uely  trained  for  responsible  edi¬ 
torial  i>nat  and  seeks  same,  preferably 
with  lively  daily,  anywhere  USA.  Box 
1317,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AR'nST.  middle  SO’s. 
Now  employe<l.  Eleven  years’  exi>eri- 
ence  on  two  large  daily  jmiiers.  Strong 
on  layout  and  production.  Can  furnish 
excellent  references.  Seeks  job  in 
Florida.  Box  1.566.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT’S  MY  LINE 
Looking  for  live-wire  e<litor  seeking 
exiierienced  e<litorinl  cartoonist.  Can 
handle  s|)orts  and  siiots  for  you,  tiK>. 
Box  1491.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  desires 
staff  |)oaition.  Samples  sent  on  re<iuest. 

I  Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Sea- 
i  soned,  conrfistent  producer  desires 
change.  ’’Little  Merchant  Plan’’  si)e- 
cialist.  Develop  aggressive  promotion 
for  economic  carrier  and  newsstand 
;  growth.  Alert  administrator.  Know 
1  ABC.  Will  relocate,  but  prefer  East 
fToast.  Consider  Ismus  arrangement  i 
based  on  increase.  Available  two  j 
i  weeks.  W.  H.  Benjamin,  382  12th  | 
1  Ave.,  Apt.  15,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  i 
I  Armory  1-7180. 


EDUCATION,  RELIGION  are  my 
lieats.  Family  man,  31,  M.A.,  8  yearn’ 
exiierience:  wants  top  chance  to  spe- 
!  cialize.  Box  1518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDmiR’S  post  sought  by 
columnist-staff  writer  now  on  6(iM 
daily ;  1 1  years’  of  bylines:  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1495,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  35,  family,  wishes  to 
help  run  news  or  e<litnrial  ilep(irt- 
ment  medium-sized  Southeast  daily. 
Offer  finest  references  after  14  years 
on  all  daily  lieats  and  desks.  Now 
employeil  NYC.  Plan  mid-summer 
move.  Box  1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE-BENT,  versatile  7-year  Edb 
tor-Re|K>rter  ready  to  gniw.  Box  I49i. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  REPORTER. 
11  years’  experience  all  beats.  Box  1499, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STYMIED  CITY  EDITOR  on  awari- 
winning  .39M  daily  seeks  P.M.  job  with 
future.  33,  BA,  BJ.  Eleven  yeais 
exiierience.  Box  1523,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


Editorial 


Editorial 


.Mechanical 


HOLLYWOOD  FEATURE  WRITER,  i  USC  JOUTtN.  GRAD.  •59—2%  yrs.  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  aggressive  re-  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 

40  years’  exiierience,  can  do  assign-  ■  USAF  Info.  Off.  exper.,  incld.  Space  porter  for  respected  metropolitan  daily  Excellent  production  background,  15 

ments  or  syndicate  coverage.  Eleven  |  (Discoverer):  seek  Hklitor- writer  i)Ost  seeks  national  affairs  reporting  posi-  years  low-page  cost.  Aggressive,  con- 

years’  L.  A.  Mirror  staffer.  Can  sub-  |  with  room  for  advancement  (house  tion  in  Washington.  D.C.  30.  M.A..  scientious.  "ITS.  composing,  stereo, 

mit  samples  published  articles.  Box  1  org.,  mag.,  newsp.;  etc.l:  photojourn.  ;  ^  six  years’  solid  newspaper,  radio  ex-  press,  color  experience.  Would  like  to 

1494,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  designeil  prize-win.  AF  paper:  SDX :  |  iierience  in  northeast,  south,  midwest,  join  pa|>er  that  neetls  initiative,  know- 

___! _  _ _ — -  !  mil.  serv.  completed — avail.  June  1:  Excellent  Washington  background.  Top  how.  Box  1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  OR  DESK  JOB  SOUGHT,  j  25:  single:  prefer  Calif.:  salary  oi)en ;  ‘  references.  Box  1614,  Editor  &  Pub-  _ -  —  _ _ _ _ 

Young  man.  marrietl.  3  years  college.  I  resume.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  lisher.  Photovranhv 

Exoeriencjsl  copy  desk,  make-up.  farm.  | - - - - -  i - rnoio^rapnj  _ 

photo,  general  assignment  bureau  INTERESTED  IN  PROGRESS?  .  WOMAN,  over  .35,  employe<l.  seeks  i 

work  Also  railio  work.  Elxcellent  |  Crackerjack  newsman  with  distaste  for  challenge  money  in  promotion,  pub-  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  seven 

sports  background.  Excellent  refer-  merliocrity  seeks  post  as  managing  lie  relations,  articles,  releases,  house  years’  experience  Marine  Corps  PR. 

ences.  Box  1.519.  Editor  &  Publisher,  editor  10-20,000  daily.  Aggressive  idea  ,  organ.  Published  articles  available,  free  lance  New  York  papers,  syndicate*! 

_ 1 —  — - - - -  I  man  who  believes  in  active,  nroductive  :  Willinir  travel.  Box  16.3.'>.  Rilitnr  A  New  Jersey  news  service.  Marrie<l.  25, 


—  — - - -  ]  man  who  believes  in  active,  productive  ;  Willing  travel.  Box  1635,  E<litor  &  New  Jersey  news  service.  Marrie<l.  25. 

VERSATILE,  SERIOUS,  IMAGINA-  •  staff,  strong  stringer  system.  Age  29,  ]  Publisher.  will  locate  anywhere.  Bo.x  1603,  Editor 

ilVE:  32.  family.  7  years’  wire  serv-  I  single.  AB-MS  degrees.  Now  reporter  _ _ _ _ _  .  ,  _  .  .  .  .  &  Publisher. 

ice.  Want  to  dig,  learn  facts  and  re-  '  23,000  West  Coast  daily.  Proven  exjie-  i  Mech  n  ’  f  _ _ _ 

port  with  understanding,  clarity,  im-  rience  all  beats  including  imlitics,  state  ! _ _  _  _  inecnantcal 

nact.  Box  1522,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  government  Firm  background  all  desks.  ’  ’  ^  _ _ 

_ _ Strong  editorials.  Good  understanding  (XyMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent 

WANT  REPORTING,  bureau  or  e<lit-  advertising,  circulation  i)roblems.  Ex-  I  or  Foreman.  Professionally  qualifietl—  CXJLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeking  assist¬ 
ing  job.  Four  years’  So.  East  experi-  i>ert  on  production.  If  you’d  like  to  i  imsitive  leader.  Over  10  years’  in  su-  ant  production  managers  position, 

ence.  Age  29.  vet,  ABJ,  married.  $125  spruce  up  your  product  and  make  it  pervision.  Ex|>erienced  in  TTS  and  Printing  exiierience  in  letterpress  and 

minimum.  Box  1500,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  more  salable  to  advertiser  and  reailer.  ,  cold  type  operations.  Box  1501,  Editor  offset,  both  hot  and  cold  tyiie  methods, 

ligher.  let’s  talk.  Write  to  Box  1597,  Editor  &  &  Publisher.  Education  covers  business  and  all  fiebls 

- -  -  -  - - ,  Publisher.  - -  related  to  publication.  Box  1617,  Editor 

ARP  YOU  AN  FMPLOYFR - you  need  a  cost-conscious  Pro-  &  Publisher. 

AAC  r-vix  UIVII  I_w  I  LIN  MANAGING  EDITOR  seeks  similar  ,  duction  Manager  or  Composing  Room  _ _ 

in  public  re^tions.  magazine,  news-  „„  small,  progressive  daily.  Now  1  Foreman?  Fifteen  years’  su|>ervision  on  dli-di.- 

who  seeks  highly  r^  >  employed  but  dissatisfied.  Elxperienced.  |  Metro  daily.  References.  Available  for  rublic  nelations 

sponsime  newsman .  len  years  experi-  i  reliable  young  family  man.  'Top  refer-  >  interview  at  ANPA  Convention.  Write  - - -  ^  ’  ' 

ence.  Past  five  in  small  bureau  cover-  ,  ences.  Sharp  heads,  layout,  writing,  i  Box  1502.  Editor  &  Publisher.  HAVE  DREAM:  WILL  TRAVEL  — 

ing  state  capitol  for  intenationally  Prefer  Chart  Area  9.  6.  4.  but - -  ~  Kennwly  took  on  new  career  at  40 

recognized  dailies,  with  emphasis  on  ,  ^.jn  anywhere  for  right  job.  Box  OHIO  PRINTER,  26  yrs.  exp.,  seeks  plus.  I  can,  too!  Have  sights  set  on 
goverament.  ^  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher.  permanent  position  in  So.' Calif.  Comb.  PR  —  opportunities  unlimited.  Was 

filtw  - ^ "ew8Pai>er  &  commercial.  M-O.  newsman.  Two  papers  struck  shoals. 

position  offering  further  professional  REPORTER  —  nine  years  covering  foreman  exp.,  family,  sober,  union.  Getting  waterlogged.  Box  1612,  Editor 

and  financial  growth.  Box  loil.  E<litor  ^  s,K,t  news,  writing  features.  Seeks  Ne«l  solid  offer  to  move.  Box  1596.  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher.  similar  work  on  Eastern  daily.  College.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Box  1.579,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  - - - — ^ — ' — - - - 


ARE  YOU  AN  EMPLOYER 


Production 


CX>LLEGE  GRADUATE  seeking  assist¬ 
ant  production  managers  position. 


Public  Relations 


AUTHENTIC.  COLORFUL  . .  . . . . 

MIUTARY-reATURE  WRITING  !  SPORTS.  OUTDOOR  EDITOR 
Around-the-world  Army  writer  getting  ,  Witty,  hard-hitting  columnist.  AP.  top 


PRINTER.  20  years’  experience,  B.S. 
in  journalism  and  in  printing  man- 


Special  Editions 


out  after  8  years  service  seeks  job  as  dailies  15  years’  all  heats  '  makeup  agement,  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  WRITING  OF  SPECTAL  EDI'HONS 


ninitary- feature  writer  or  reporter.  ,  layout.  Age  40.  Now  on  desk  job.  Seek 
(Three  years  college,  including  J-  writing  or  combo  job.  Chart  Area  6.  2. 
School  plus  one  year  with  magazine  in  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.Y.C.)  Have  travele*!  extensively  as _ _ 

Army  reporter :^ro|>e.  Hawaii.  For-  :  STUDENT  EDITOR  with  experience 
mosa.  Quemoy,  Thailand.  Pakistan,  the  ,  desires  summer  newspa|)er  job  on 
Sahara.  World-wide  military  and  ci-  !  West  Coast.  Stewart  Davis.  Theta 
vihsn  contacts.  Available  after  May  ;  Delta  Chi.  Williamstown,  Mass. 

31.  Box  1541,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  ,  _  _ _ 

'  VERSATILE.  PRIZE- WINNING  sports 
CRACKERJACK  IlESKMAN.  rewrite  writer  (metroiiolitan  cityl  available 
for  large  daily  or  haril-wwking  eilitor  any  area  after  July.  Strong  on  fea- 
for  medium-sizni  d^y.  Eight  years  ture  stories  and  page  layout.  Three 
experience.  Prefer  Area  1,  i  years'  experience.  Has  workwl  on  both 


paste-up,  offset  new8pai)ers:  desires  re-  to  mark  anniversaries,  etc.  Will  ifo 
search  or  management  position.  Box  anywhere.  Top  producer!  Box  1526. 
1534,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  1554,  Editor  &  Publisher.  rnornintr  and  afternoon  papers.  Box 

a  wr  I  ^  1593.  ^ItOF  &  PublisheC. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  37.  fam-  :  _  _ _ 

ily  man.  BS,  dead-cnde.1  present  job.  '  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALIST 
seeM  post  >^’|th  ailvancement.  Has  with  three  years*  colle»re  information 
worked  wire,  city,  state  desks,  covered  i  ex|)erience  desires  e<iitorial  position. 
mMt  beats.  WanU  job  with  opportu-  i  Box  1627.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nity,  challentre.  Box  I.16O,  Editor  &  '  _ _ 

Publisher.  CTjB  REPORTER.  feature  writer. 

RVPflRTPP  POD  limrsT  wants  busy  reporting  job.  Box  162:1. 

Kb^KTER  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Inis  summer  or  permanent ;  experi-  _  _ _ _ 

"’^porting.  Box  DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS 
1558.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I’m  strandeil.  and  I’ll  go  anywhere 

■eo  PBAniTAmr  i.  S-  ^  ®'**-  *■*  yent*’  proofreading,  reimrt- 

6.  GKADUATE  seeks  reporting  job.  jpg,  feature  writing,  layout,  makeup. 
Knows  photography  and  editing.  Any  women’s  eilitor  4.00(1  to  5(M1.000  ABC. 
PT?’  w  D  ur”!!  1498,  Minimum  $100:  average  for  several 


Editor  &  Publisher, 

^ITOR :  News,  city,  telegraph,  copy. 
Now  news  editor  85,000  Sunday,  night 
swing  man  95,000  a.m.-p.m.  Fast,  ac- 


years  $135.  Wire  or  phone  Allene 
Magann,  117  W.  Page,  WHitehall 
2-2362.  Dallas. 

EDITOR,  32.  family  man.  10  years’ 


i-on**p**i^'  J"ol"®ommer.  Box  experience  on  weeklies  and  dailies. 

o9U,  tklitor  &  Publisher.  Seek  iiermanent  iiosition  with  future. 

_  ,  Available  about  June  1.5.  Write  Box 

MAGAZINE  RE-  1611.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

t^JKlER.  30,  S|iorts  or  news,  wants  -  - 

back  into  metroiMilitan  daily  deadline  i  SCIENCE  EDITOR- WRITER 
'^9®'  hard,  writes  crisp  and  ,  Wants  job  that  demands  resourceful- 

quick.  Box  1584,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  [  ness.  literacy.  Graduate  engineer, 

- -  physicist.  Trade  mag  experience. 

GOOD  DESKMAN  at  100.000  Eastern  !  Chicago  or  New  York  City  only.  Box 
PM  seeks  summer  change  to  less  con-  '  1*28.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

fining  spot.  Background  old-style  leg  - - 

work,  strong  suburban,  photo,  eilits.  !  SEC’nON  EDITOR  SOM  daily  seeks 
TOiumn.  copy  desk,  setting  policy,  desk  or  reisirter  spot  California  P.M. 

ui-  East.  Box  1576,  Editor  Five  years’  all  heats.  Exfierienceil  all 

M  Publisher.  phases  desk  work.  Veteran,  28.  mar- 

- - -  rieil.  child.  Best  references.  Box  1626, 

WIRE  EDITOR  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DEAD-ENDED,  wants  first-string  job.  - 

,  bix  years’  as  assistant  wire  editor.  TOP-FLIGHT  WRITER,  28,  marrieil. 
w  on  120,000^  A.M.  Veteran  news-  BJ.  Solid  experience  newsiiaper,  rnaga- 
*  w-ith  youthful  en-  zine.  PR.  advertising.  Seek  good  writ-  I 
li.kl'**"’’  1549,  fklitor  &  Pub-  ing  job.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1632,  Editor  I 

“’'*®''-  i  &  Publisher.  i 
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Formosa  Stamp  Hails 
Chinese  Press  Hero 


By  Charles  C.  Clayton 
Taipei 

Formosa  President  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Chianp  Kai-shek  and  other 
notables  of  the  Republic  of 
China  called  upon  Yu  Yu-jen  on 
April  24  to  present  him  with  a 
sheet  of  the  special  commeniora- 
tiv’e  stamps  bearing  his  portrait. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  republic  that  a 
journalist  had  been  so  honored. 
The  stamp  which  l>ears  his  por¬ 
trait  is  a  recognition  of  his  long 
and  courageous  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  China,  and 
it  should  be  a  reminder  to  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  there  are 
editors  willing  to  ri.sk  every¬ 
thing  for  the  right  to  print  the 
truth. 

The  occasion  was  also  the 
84th  birthday  of  the  man  who 
now  serves  as  president  of  the 
Control  Yuan  and  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  Manchus  in  1911  and  gave 
birth  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  visited  with  Yu  Yu-jen, 
through  an  interpreter,  the  day 
l)efore  his  birthday  when  he  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  reception 
giv'en  by  the  Taipei  Journalists 
Association.  He  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  old  Chinese  tradition.  He 
wore  the  traditional  long  Chi¬ 
nese  robe  and  his  full  beard 
extended  nearly  to  his  waist. 
But  there  was  fire  in  his  eyes 
as  he  recalled  incidents  of  his 
long  fight  for  press  freedom, 
and  for  democracy  in  China. 

Jailed  for  Editorials 

He  established  his  first  news¬ 
paper,  the  Shenchoiv  Daily  in 
1907,  and  soon  decided  he  needed 
to  know  more  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  managed  to  go  to 
Tokyo  to  study  the  papers  there. 
In  Tokyo  he  met  Dr.  Sun  Yet- 
sen,  the  father  of  the  revolution. 
Shoi-tly  after  his  return  to  China 
his  newspaper  plant  was  burned, 
but  he  soon  established  a  new 
paper,  the  Min  Hu  Poo  (The 
People’s  Voice).  His  outspoken 
editorials  soon  displeased  the 
Manchus,  the  paper  was  sus¬ 
pended  and  Yu  went  to  jail  for 
30  days. 

When  he  was  released  in  1909 
he  promptly  started  publication 
of  the  Min  Yu  Pa<t  (The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Sigh)  to  support  the  Ko¬ 
rean  revolutionaries  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  oppression  of  Japan. 
The  Japanese  consul  in  Shang¬ 
hai  protested  to  the  Manchu 
government  and  the  paper  was 
suppressed. 


A  year  later  he  started  the 
Min  Li  Pao  (The  People  on 
Their  Feet)  and  he  wrote  in  his 
opening  editorial : 

‘‘True  democracy  can  be 
guaranteed  only  by  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
the  independence  of  a  nation 
can  be  realized  only  when  the 
people  are  free.” 

Chinese  historians  agree  that 
his  fighting  editorials  and  his 
leadership  through  his  papers 
encouraged  the  young  men  of 
China  to  join  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  and  helped  to 
bring  about  tbe  revolt  in  1911 
and  the  founding  of  the  repub¬ 
lic. 

.''olditT  I’nilcr  Dr.  Sun 

Yu  has  also  been  a  soldier. 
In  1918  he  went  back  to  his 
native  province  to  organize  an 
army  to  cooperate  with  the 
forces  in  South  China.  He  was 
named  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Shensi  army  by  Dr.  Sun. 
In  1912  when  the  first  Provi¬ 
sional  Go%’ernment  was  organ¬ 
ized  he  was  named  Vice  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Communications. 
In  1931  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Control  Yuan,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  acting  as  the  ‘‘watchdog 
of  the  republic,”  an  appropriate 
post  for  this  grizzled  freedom 
fighter. 

On  Yu’s  80th  birthday  the 
president  of  the  Acadamia  His- 
torica.  Dr.  Lo  Chia-luen,  wrote: 

‘‘His  influential  pen  shocked 
the  whole  Southeast;  his  power¬ 
ful  stick  stabilized  the  whole 
Northwest;  standing  in  cloth 
shoes  and  blue  socks  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  handsome  beard,  Yu  has 
graced  China  with  vitality  and 
color  by  his  mere  existence.” 


The  press  in  Formosa  is 
flourishing.  What  American  city 
of  1,000,000  people  could  sup¬ 
port  16  daily  newspapers?  Tai¬ 
pei,  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  China  does,  including  three 
newspapers  in  English.  There 
are  31  newspapers  on  the  island 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
approximately  730,000  copies  a 
day.  This  means  70  newspapers 
for  every  1,000  persons,  the 
second  highest  rate  in  the  Far 
East  and  exceeded  only  by  Ja¬ 
pan. 

There  is  no  newsprint  short¬ 
age.  All  newsprint  is  produced 
in  Formosa  and  while  the  paper, 
which  uses  a  sugar  cane  fiber 
base  is  not  up  to  American 


standards,  it  is  satisfactory.  All 
the  type  used  in  the  Chinese 
language  papers  is  set  by  hand, 
as  is  most  of  the  type  on  the 
English  language  papers  —  by 
printers  who  do  not  understand 
a  word  of  English.  On  the  whole 
the  end  product  is  remarkably 
free  from  serious  typos. 

Formosan  newspapers  have 
available  the  wire  services  of 
most  of  the  well  known  news 
gathering  organizations  of  the 
world,  and  the  Central  News 
Agency,  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  the  Chinese  news  services. 
Established  in  1924  on  the  main¬ 
land,  CNA  has  its  own  world¬ 
wide  news  network  and  ex¬ 
changes  news  with  UPI,  Kyodo 
and  the  press  services  of  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  It  delivers  in  its 
domestic  service  in  Formosa 
about  30,0(M)  words  daily  in  Tai¬ 
pei  and  about  2,500  words  a 
day  by  morsecast  to  cities  out¬ 
side  Taipei.  It  also  transmits 
daily  wireless  reports  for  Chi¬ 
nese  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Its  New  York 
office  sen’es  32  Chinese  language 
papers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Latin  America. 

There  are  other  news  services, 
including  the  Pan  Asia  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  the  China  Un¬ 
ion  Press,  which  supplies  news 
from  the  mainland  from  under¬ 
ground  sources,  the  Overseas 
Chinese  News  Agency,  which 
serves  overseas  Chinese  papers 
with  mail  copy  and  photos  and 
the  Military  Information  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Crime  and  Sex 

The  oldest  of  the  three  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  is  the  China 
Post,  which  celebrates  its  10th 
anniversary  this  year.  Its  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Mrs.  Nancy  Huang,  a 
graduate  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 
The  Post  publishes  a  six-page 
daily  and  adds  the  Asia  Maga¬ 
zine  on  Saturday.  It  claims  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  10,000. 

The  China  News  began  as 
a  mimeograph  paper  11  years 
ago  and  became  a  regular  size 
four-page  newspaper  in  1960. 
The  editor  is  Stanway  Chenc, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  third  paper,  the 
Express  News,  is  still  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  paper,  issued  by  Central 
News  Agency. 

American  copyreaders  would 
shudder  at  the  stories  printed 
in  the  Formosan  press.  The 
press  here  is  freewheeling,  pun¬ 
gent,  and  earthy.  There  is  a  libel 
law,  but  no  one  apparently  ever 
worries  about  libel.  Crime  and 
sex  are  played  up.  There  is  no 
official  government  censorship, 
but  there  is  a  licensing  law, 
which  has  been  invoked  only 
once  to  suppress  a  newspaper, 
which  the  government  charged 
was  Communist-sponsored. 


The  principal  advertisers  are 
the  theaters,  patent  medicine 
manufacturers  and  steamship 
companies.  Since  much  of  the 
industry  is  owmed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  there  is  no  incentive  to 
advertise.  There  are  no  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  local  merchants 
regard  advertising  as  merely  a 
charitable  gesture  to  the  press. 

There  are  not  many  .Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  in  Formosa.  The 
dean  of  the  press  corps  and  the 
president  of  the  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  Club,  which  has  a 
handsome  clubhouse,  is  Spencer 
Moosa,  of  AP.  He  has  been  in 
Formosa  since  1949  and  before 
that  on  the  China  mainland.  Al¬ 
bert  Axelbank  is  the  UPI  cor¬ 
respondent.  David  Roads  repre- 
.sents  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  William  Glenn  the 
Los  Ayiyeles  Times.  Ward  D. 
Smith  is  the  Newsweek  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Joseph  Nerbonne 
represents  Time  and  Life. 


Inese^'lTng^a^  dcNcuf  Hcads 

Jnited  States,  .w-k  i 

i  America.  FrCSS  W  IFClCSS 
•  news  services, 

n  Asia  News-  Donald  K.  deNeuf  has  been 
he  China  Un-  named  president  of  Press  Wire- 
supplies  news  less  Inc.,  succeeding  William  J. 
id  from  under-  McCambridge,  who  has  retired 
the  Overseas  after  60  years  in  the  newspaper 
Vgency,  which  and  communications  industries. 
Chinese  papers  Thomas  J.  Reilly  l)ecomes  secre- 
nd  photos  and  tary-treasurer  of  the  transmis- 
irmation  Serv-  sion  service  for  news  publica¬ 
tions. 

,  „  Mr.  deNeuf,  55,  has  been  vice- 

id  sex  president  of  Press  Wirele&j 

the  three  Eng-  since  1956,  and  executive  vice- 
is  the  China  president  since  1960.  He  first 
mates  its  10th  joined  the  organization  in  1931 
year.  Its  pub-  as  an  engineering  technician 
incy  Huang,  a  after  five  years  with  the  Radio 
Columbia  Uni-  Corporation  of  America. 

)f  Journalism.  Mr.  Reilly,  48,  has  been  con¬ 
ies  a  six-page  troller  of  Press  W’ireless  since 
he  Asia  Maga-  1046  and  secretary  since  1955. 
y.  It  claims  a  Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the 
cess  of  10,000.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ews  began  as  mission  for  10  years, 
aper  11  years  The  retirement  of  Mr.  McCam- 
a  regular  size  bridge  caps  a  career  that  started 
laper  in  1960.  in  1902  when  he  joined  the 
tanway  Chenc,  Chicago  Daily  News  as  an  office 
e  University  of  boy,  moved  over  to  the  Associ- 
lird  paper,  the  ated  Press  and  rose  to  become 
i  still  a  mimeo-  general  manager  and  vicepresi- 
ued  by  Central  dent  of  Press  Association  Inc., 
an  AP  subsidiary.  He  joined 
^readers  would  Press  Wireless  as  president  in 
stories  printed  September,  1947. 
in  press.  The  Press  W’ireless  was  formed  in 
•wheeling,  pun-  1929  as  a  carrier  for  press  com- 
There  is  a  libel  munications.  Present  stock- 
ipparently  ever  holders  are  the  Chattanooga 
t)el.  Crime  and  Times,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
ip.  There  is  no  Hearst  Corporation,  New  York 
;nt  censorship.  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
licensing  law.  Tunes,  North  American  News- 
invoked  only  paper  Alliance,  Reuters,  Rocky 
>  a  newspaper.  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  Time 
nment  charged  Inc.,  and  United  Press  Inter- 
sponsored.  national. 
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TELEPHONE  SPEAKER 


PANEL  TELEPHONE 


TOUCH  TONE  PRINCESS  TELEPHONE 


Here  are  some  of  the  new  telephone  instruments  in  various  stages  of  development.  Some  are  still  experimental. 
Others  are  undergoing  further  work  or  being  tested  in  actual  use.  Exciting  in  themselves,  they  are  symbols  of  other 
exciting  things  to  come ...  to  make  your  communication  services  even  more  attractive,  useful  and  convenient. 
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This  business  has  lived  and  grown 
successful  by  giving  service. 

It  has  done  its  best  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wanted,  when  it  wanted 
it,  with  efficiency  and  courtesy.  And 
then  invented  better  things. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
greatest  progress  will  come  through 
the  combination  of  research,  man¬ 


ufacture  and  operations  in  one  or¬ 
ganization,  with  close  teamwork 
between  all  three  . . .  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  Western  Electric  and 
associated  Bell  telephone  companies. 

Wherever  the  trail  may  lead,  on 
the  earth  or  beneath  the  seas,  in  the 
air  or  through  space,  we  will  be  try¬ 
ing  very  hard  to  serve  you  well. 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


RUTH  WRAPS  UP  WASHINGTON 


Ruth  Finney  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
“newspapermen”  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Her  office  is  the  Washington  bureau  of  Scripps-Howard  New’spapers, 
where  she  is  correspondent  for  the  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin  and  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

While  many  people  think  of  Friday  as  the  end  of  the  work  week, 
for  years  it’s  been  one  of  Ruth’s  busiest  days.  It’s  then  that 
she  takes  the  items  collected  by  Scripps-Howard ’s  entire  Washington 
staff  and  does  the  polished  final  writing  of  the  weekly  Washington 
column,  an  inside  size-up  of  views  and  predictions  which  is  published 
in  Scripps-Howard  papers. 

Ruth  began  her  newspaper  career  in  California,  where  she  scored  a 
memorable  beat  on  the  discovery  of  47  bodies  in  the  Argonaut  Mine 
disaster.  Moving  to  W’ashington,  she  covered  the  Teapot  Dome 
and  related  cases,  the  NR  A,  the  House,  and  numerous  major  stories 
before  assuming  her  present  assignment. 

Ruth’s  credentials  are  the  best.  She  is  one  of  few  women  who  can 
say  she  was  once  a  city  editor— in  Sacramento. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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